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FROM THE TREATY OF AMIENS, IN 1802, TO 'THE ESTA 
RLISIIMENT OF THE AUSTRIAN POWER IN 1 TAIA, IN I82l 


LETTER L 

ji general Smvejj of the Politics of Enrope, from the 
Peace of the Year 1802, to the llenexml of llosiililics 
hetxi^een Grcat-Britain a?id France. 

T HE treaty of Amiens might have liad a prosperous 
and permanent effect, if the ruler of the French nation, 
upon whose conduct the destiny of Europe seemed to 
depend, had possessed the common attVibutes of human 
nature. It might have been reasonably expected, lliat 
an adventurer, whose original condition gave liim no 
hopes of rising above the middle class of society, would 
^ have been content with that splendor of fortune to wliicli 
his courage and talent': had raised him, without aspiring 
to higher degrees of distinction and pre-cmiiicuce. It 
might have been concluded, tliat he would have studiou>'ly 
cultivated the arts of peace, and would have given a long 
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repose to a people who had so severely siiflered by revo- 
lutionary fury; and that, inider his auspices, the labors 
of honest industry, ihe activity of commerce, the pursuits 
of literature and science, would liave completely triiuuphcil 
over the vulgar, degrading, and mischievous passion foi 
military glory. But it soon a|ipeared, as many had fore- 
seen, that the Corsican upstart was as destitute of gootl 
sense, [irndence, and jiulg<anent, as he was estranged Iroin 
the feelings of humanity aiul beuevoleiiee; that he had 
no wish to promote th<‘ true welfare and prosperity, (‘ither 
of the nation which he was p'ermilted to govern, or of any 
otlier [lortion of tlie human species: and tliat his cliief di‘- 
liMit centred in llie (‘Xtension of his dominion, and tin* 
eonsequent propagation of all the miseries of tlie most Ini' 
miliating servitude. 

Aifecting both a sense of religion and a regard for 

Y peace, the first consul connecteil the triumph ol 

1802 . restored Catholicism with the confirmation oftlu' 
recent treaty. He had adjusted, in the summer oi' tiic 
preceding year, a nmeonfaf with tlie pope, subjecting 
public worshij) to the suj)er-intendei)ce of ten prelates of 
the liigliest rank, and fifty bisIio})s ; and that convention, 
being submitted to ihc deliberation of the tribunate and 
the legislative IkhIv, was now sanctioned as a hm> and 
lionovcd with accoinplishmen;. On the i'estival oi’ ouv 
Lord’s resurrection, lie ratified the peace in due form, aiul 
received, in the metiopolitan church, the oaths of the new 
prelates, amidst tlie roar of artillery and the acclamations 
of the pe(>ide. He thus (says a h’reneJi journaJist) gra- 
tified himself willi^thc favorable o|)inion of a great jiart 
of the nation, and reconciled the new government with the 
ancient religion of tin* state. 

In this season of good humor, ho was also disposed to 
favor the emigrants with a relaxation of the rigor of former 
edicts. He therefore ordered, by an act of the senate, 
that all who had not yet arrived, should return to 
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France before a certain day in the ailtiinin of 18()fE and 
that they should then take an oatli of fidelity to the consti- 
tutional establishment, renounce ail places, pensions, and 
titles, which they had procured from Ibreio-n powers, and 
quietly submit, for ten years, to the particnhjr super- 
intendence bf tile government, which might occasionally 
require their change of residence. He promised to restore, 
but not without considerable exceptions, siiclt parts of tlieir 
property as the nation still possessed. This amnesty, it 
must be added, did not extend to the whole body of emi- 
grants ; for rliosc wlio had acted as oflicers in the army of 
an enemy, or had excited war, civil or foreign, against the 
republic, — all commanders cither military or naval, tmd 
popular deputies, who had been guilty of treason, —and 
even the prelates who had not resigned tluar see>s, with 
a view to the execution of tin? amcordjd ^ — were oxchided 
from the benelit of the new ordinance. 

Amidst these arrangements, he did not neglec<^ tlie ])re- 
servation of liis own power and authorily. In treating; 
with the pontlir, lie. reserved to himself the nomination oi 
all the prelates, reipiircd a canonical institution as llio 
necessary sequel of the appointment, and declared that iu> 
bull or brief sliould Iiavc any cirecl without his consent, 
and* that no council or synod, luimitlioi iscd by the govern- 
ment, should deliberate or act; and, in his conduct li»- 
ward ilic unfortunate royalists, he cautiously provided foi 
their subjection to tin? eye of peculiar vigilance, until time 
and habit should reconcile them to llie most paticut. ao 
quiescence in the exclusion of die Bourbon lai.uily . 

As ten years, the period ussigiied lor the diu’alioii oi 
the consular power, .seemed toe» short a term for his pro- 
spective ambition, he rcsolve^l to extend it by auticijiation. 
His wish being comiiumicatcd * • his friends, the con- 
servative senate referi’cd, to a coiumittce, llic coiioidcration 
of a proper mode of Icstilying national gralitm’ r lor his c ni 
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nenl services; and, when it was suggested that tlie former 
term should be doubled, the proposal was readily adopted, 
not only as a mark of high respect, but also with a view of 
imparting to the government that stability which would 
multiply it’s resources, {)romote external confidence -and 
internal credit, encourage the friends and confound the 
enemies of France, ensure a continuance of the blessings of 
peace, and extend the means and opportunities of providing 
for the wellarc and prosperity of the nation.” For the con- 
firmation ol* tliis im})ortant grant, the people were con- 
sulted ; and so pojudar was Bonaparte, or so commanding 
was the influence oi* the army, that it was not deemed 
a SKfRcicnt testimony of gratitndi' to establish the limiU’d 
decree of the senate, d’ho citizens, meeting in the diderc'ni 
commmes^ voted, almost universally, that he shoulil \n^ iji- 
vested with the su[)reme consulate* for life. J’liis decision 
July was readily sanctioned by the senate; ami tlu' 
29. fortunate object of general clioice, in declaring his 
acceptance of the extraordinary honor, boasted tliat, liberty, 
ecniality, and the prosperity of France*. Avere fixeel on the 
most permancjit basis. Nemo but liis pai asites eeHild admit, 
tliaL freedom prevaileel uneler his auspice's : anel, alllioiigl) 
in sonic respects he attended to the interest of tlie pee)ple\ 
he did not sinceredy aim at the promotie)n eifthc'ir real c'om 
fort and happiness. 

For the pretended bencfll of France, a new constiliitie>r* 
was prepared, under the eye of the first consul, by tln ee e)r 
his counsellors of state, by whom it was presented to the 
senate for tha^t exterior approbation and formal assent which 
tlie members did not presume to with-hold. It was or - 
dainodby this instrument, that the second and tliird consids 
siiould be nominated by the first, to whom the privilege 
of appointing a successor to himself was also conceded, 
lie was invested with the power of making war, ad- 
justing alliances, and concluding peace, in concert with 
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privy counsellors of his own choice; and he was lo enjoy, 
with their concurrence, the [> re rotative of pardon. All the 
acts of the senate were to emanate from him in the first 
instance: the numibers of that body were to be selected by 
liinr, to the jinmber of ei«^hty 5 from a list j)resented by the 
electoral colleges of the departments; and he was allowed 
to add forty by a choice wholly iminflticnced. The mem- 
bers of the legislative body were to be nominated l)y the 
senate, Ironi lists arranged by the departmental colleges, 
containing the names of three candidates for every de{)uly 
to be chosen, l^'or the tribunate, the colleges of the cir- 
cuits were to name a certain nuniber of citizens, that a 
selection miglit be made by the senate. 'I'hrec hundred 
representatives were to compose the Ibrmer assembly, 
a fifth part being renewable in every fiftli year; and it was 
resolved that tlu' latter should gradtially l)e reduced lo 
liliy, one hall’ of which mimb(*r .should l)e succeeded by 
other members in ihe periodical course of three years. In 
the event of a ilissolution by the senate, these partial regu 
lations of renewal would necessarily give w ay to a com[)lete 
re-election. The convocation, adjournment, and })ror<)ga- 
tion, of these two assemblies, wore not left to that au- 
llioiity which miglit dissolve tliem, but to the government. 
VVhli reg.ard to the formation of the colleges, it was i>r- 
dained, that those w Inch were lo name the candidates for 
the tribunate should have one member for every aggregate 
of .5(10 domii iliated inhabitants of the circuit, and that the 
members should be nominated by the central assembly ol 
dll' cantons wdiich composed the distrii. t ; while the electoral 
colleges of the departments, appointed for life, were to liave 
one member in the proportion of one dioiisaiid inhabitants. 
f\)r the supreme admuiistratioii ofjusliee, a grand judge 
Was to be named, who wa.s .also lo be a senator and coim 
oclioi* of state. He war's to enjoy, over iiilerior tribunals, 
die right ol inspection and control*, and, il Jey judgeriienl 
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should Ui ht {XiiilicL'li y iniprojjcr, inexpedient, or 

haziirdous, it might be aniiuiic'd by the senate. Wliatevcr 
aspect liivorabie to iTeedoni this code might assmno. the in- 
tention of granting that blessing to the nation was not 
seriously entertaincti by ifs artful framer, whose arbitrary 
inclinations considered despotism as the necessary basis of 
government. 

Such was the zeal ol the llrst consul tor an a[)pcarancc 
of political reform, that he not only gave to France this 
phantom of liberty, but framed new constitutions for the 
Cis-Al})ine and Ligurian republics. Rotli lhes(‘ states were 
declared iudependeiit by the treaty of Luneville; and their 
discretionary right ol adjusting a ])articular form of go- 
vernment was speeilically aeknou legetl. As this natural 
and obvious right did not suit t|)e arbitrary views of 
Bonaj^a. le, he resolved to mould and reguhit(‘ tlicsc* nominal 
republies Ijy his own will, so as to secure a commanding 
authority over them. Kv(‘U aiiertlie pvelimin.irks of peace 
had been signed, when a sense of honor migljt have been 
erpected so far to Inlluenec him, as to [)rovent any ii- 
regular assumption of power, by wliich Iiis relative situation 
might be improved during the negotiations for a dclinilive 
treaty^ he had repaired to Lyons for the sole ])urposc of 
ambitious aggrandisement, 'llic most distinguislied citizens 
of the (Jis~Alpine state, being invited to meet him in that 
city, had many private conferences with him and Talleyrand 
on the subject of their political organisation ; and the result 
was a report of the'existing circumstances of the aggregate 
nation, calculated to prove t!mt it recpiired ihe super- 
intending care of some great personage, who, by the in- 
fluence of his name and power, might })rotcet and secure 
iL and throw over It’s infancy a splendor whicli might ac- 
celerate it’s manhood. As no such person could be found 
among the citizens, he was entreated to midertake the task 
of conducting the machine of government. He did not 
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rclusc the Iionor; and, under fus auspkrs, a constitutional 
code was quickly prepared, and presented to tlie deputies, 
by whom it was readily adoi)ted, Tlio state was thence- 
iorward to be called the Italian re[)ublic. Bonaparte was 
tieclared president for ten years; and not only was he [)cr- 
inittcd to exercise the usual brandies of executive power, 
but no laws were to be ado{)ted, unless they should be pro- 
[>osed by him. I ruler him or his ivpresentative, tire 
government w'as confided to a council of state, to ordinai'y 
ministers, and to a legislative committee, 'lire national 
sovereignty, which was acknovvieged to belong to tlu‘ 
whole body of citizens, resided by deiegation in tiiree dec*- 
loral college's, nainely, three hundred possuicHlu or yio- 
prietors of land, two huiidretl dof/i, or men oldearning and 
science, and the same number ol* cvnimora'n//. or traders 
and mami fact are rs. These assc>eiations, diostai by the citi 
/ens, were to lunniiiate the members of the cunneil of staU', 
and to elect a legislative body, ctrnsisting of seventy-five 
persons, wlio were to meet at least for two months in every 
year, and whose miniber was to be partially naievvetl by tiie 
dioice of twenty-live deputies once in two years, in lien ol 
a retiring third. The ministers were n spoiisible for their 
acts and for ncgkvt of duty, but not the rncnihers ol the 
diff’erent public bodies. The judges were allowed to retain 
their situations l()r life, milcss they slioiild disgrace them 
selves by guilt or delin(|iiency. Although the new state 
consisted of six nations, the laws both civil and criminal, 
and the system of education, were to b6 uniform. 

The IJguriaii rejiublic received with equal submission 
the dictates of the domineering consul; and the constitution 
which it received fj’om his <-reativc gVnius, vvas a])j)laiKlcd 
by the servile citizens, as the work of an enlightened niiud 
and a beneficent disposiiion, ddie lliree grand bases ol 
this code were unobjectionable, ^ hoerty, equality in poini 
of civil rights, ami national rcfucsentation ; but the pre- 
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tended grants were .not secured to the people. The legis- 
lative body was to consist only of thirty members, who were 
to make choice of a doge, or president of the supreme ma- 
gistracy, out of three candidates named by the electoral 
colleges, which, in their organisation, resembled those of 
the Italian republic. Tlie doge was to remain in ollice 
for six years. Ilis chief assistants were the presidcjits of 
the four inferior magistracies, and four other ministers. 
'The renewal of the senate was on the same plan with that 
of the legislature in the neighbouring republic. (_)f the three 
colleges, the members were to be chosen for life. The pro- 
perty of the church was declared to be inalienable. For the 
promotion of the arts and sciences, a national institute 
was to be established at Genoa, as wt‘ll as at Milan ; for tlie 
consul, amidst the cares of state and the regulations of 
policy, did not neglect the patronage of science or the in- 
terests of learning, while the adepts and professors abstained 
from the propagation of the j)rinciplcs of freedom. 

That constitution which had been framed lor Swit/er- 
laud under the auspices of the F rench directory, was parti- 
cuiarly repugnant to the feelings of the tlcmocratic cantons ; 
and, in consequence of their ap})licalion for political re- 
dress, the general diet at Berne transferred the administra- 
tion to a new executive council, at the head of wliich was 
Aloys Reding, the distinguished patriot. A more judicious 
code than tliat wliich the French had imposed upon tlie 
nation, was voted by the senate ; but tliose members of the 
council who had been introduced by the influence of Bona- 
parte, as a counterpoise to the advocates of the old rfg/;;zr, 
displaced lidding and his friends, and j^rejiared a con- 
stitution upon French 'principles, to which they procured the 
assent of the aristocratic cantons, l^leased at the adoption 
ol this code, the consul recalled the troojis whose coii- 
liuuaiice in Switzerland had given ofieiice ; and the cantons 
of Uri, Schwilz, and Untcrvvaldcn, took this opportunity 
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of separating from the Helvetic body, and of forming 
a government more correspondent ^\itll their habits and 
circumstances. They were quickly joined by the people 
of ApjKaizel, CHarus, and Zug; and the confederacy as- 
sumed that boldness of attitude and demeanor, which 
alarmed the ilatioiial council. Troops were iletachcd against 
the allies; who, being prepared to meet the storm of hos- 
tility, gained the advantage in two conflicts. As the citi- 
zens of Zurich seemed to lav'or tlic views of the patriots, 
general Andermatt insulted them by a bombardment ; but 
1)0 was obliged to rclin(]iiish the intention of garrisoning 
that town. Berne was attacked by tlie coniede- Sept, 
rates, and taken with little difliculty ; and the con- 18 . 
secjiicnce of this success was tlic ve-instatement of the 
former magistracy, IiTitated at these proceedings, Bona- 
parte addressed the cantons in an imjierious tone, and 
insisted upon the aniuilment of the late changes and re- 
gulations at Borne, and the dispersion of all armed as- 
semblages. Til is proclamation produced a remonstrance 
from the British court against the unwarrantable inter- 
lerenco of the French in the internal government of an 
independent state; and Mr. Moore was sent into Switzer- 
land, to encourage the patriots by a promise of pecuniary 
aid. • 'In the jirosccution of their success, the allies attacked 
at Fribourg the partisans of the French system, anti re- 
duced that city: they then rushed into the Pays de Vaiul, 
and routed the enemy near Moudon. In the mean-time, 
the associated cantons held a diet at Schwitz, and com- 
pleted their constitutional code : but they were not suflercd 
to o’ivc it tliat establisiunent which it deserved: for a 
French army, commanded by Ney, received orders for the 
enforcement of full submission to that government which 
was recommended by the iirsi coin ed. Wdicn intelligence 
ol the occupation of Basle anil Ikiue by tlii'se iorniidable 
inlruilers reached the diet, no ihouglits ol n s ‘ lance were 
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outorlaincd ; llie nssenihiy tiissoived ilsell ; and. Or/. 
while the arroi»'aiico and injustice of i'oiuiparte 28. 
excited general indignation, the people quietly submitted to 
ilicir fate. 

In his conduct toward the cantons, ho still pretended 
only to act as a mediator. He requested the iittcndance of 
a body of Swiss deputies at Paris, and authorised four of 
his senators to adjust with them a federal government, and, 
at the same lime, to make constitutional regulations for 
each canton. These discussions terminated in the forma- 
tion of nineteen particular codes, and a series of ordinances 
ibr tlie united republic. In the specific constitutions, a 
greater regard was paid to the habits and wishes of the 
people than coultl have been expectetl from the domineer- 
iEig arrogance of the first consul; but he studiously pro- 
vided for the general exiucise of his authority over the 
confederacy. He prohibited alliances between one canton 
and another, and all partial confederacies with any ibreigu 
state : he restricted the cjiibodicd militia to 500, unless tite 
federal president should agree to an occasional aiigmenta- 
ti(>ii : he ordained that every violation of a decree of tlic 
diet, by an inferior government or legislature, should bo 
subjected, as an act of rebellion, to tlie cognisance of the 
general tribunal ; and lie superseded the ancient commercial 
laws and exclusive privileges of every kind by uniform re- 
gulations. He allowed an animal rotation of directorial 
authority to Fribourg, l>cnie, Soleurc, Basle, Zurich, aiul 
Lucerne, because at these towns the diet would be alter- 
nately convoked. It w'as ordained that only one citizen 
should be deputed to this assembly from each canton ; but 
the members, belonging to the six most populous divisions, 
would respectively have two votes. The chief magistrate 
of the directorial canton was to be styled the landammaii 
of Switzerland, or president of the republic. He w as con- 
sidered us die representative of tlie nation in all intercourse 
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with foreign powt'rs ; wjis authorised to call an extraordi- 
nary meeting of the diet, which otherwise would not extend 
ifs session beyond one month ; was bound to provide for 
tlic maintenance of public tranquillity, and to interlere in 
every instance of a deviation either from the federal act or 
from any particul.ar code: but .he was not permitted to de- 
clare war, or to conclude treaties of peace or of alliance, 
without the })revious sanction of the diet, manifested by a 
concurrence of three-fourths of the cantons. "J'he Helvetic 
state, constituted conformably to this act, was declared, 
in the insulting language ol’ the dictator, an indcpcndcnl 
JIOWXT. 

When the contest with Switzerland was approaching -to 
ids termination, the first consul derived, from the tlealh ot 
the duke of Parma, tlie means of extending his power in 
tj)o north of Italy. Referring to a convention wliicli lu* had 
concluded with the court of Madrid, he promulgated a 
decree, declaring that the sovereignty of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guiistalla, belonged to the French republic ; and he 
immediately took measures for securing tlic acquisition. 
He congratulated his new subjects on the luqipiness v/liich 
they would derive from their connexion with Franco, and 
their consequent prospect of being governed with justice 
and Equity. 

In the })acification between France and Austria, it had 
been stipulated, that they should concert with tlie (icr- 
manic body a plan of indemiuhcation for those princes who 
had sndered by the war. Ronapartc at first pretended, 
that he had no wish to interfere in this adjustment; but, as 
a great difiercnce of opinion agitated the princes and states 
of the empire on this subject, lie was prompted, he said, to 
accelerate the impovrani settlement by the desire of re- 
storing complete tranqudlity io tha country, and of fixing 
tlie peace of Europe n]K>n a solid ba^is. He persuaded the 
Russian emperor to co-operate with him : aju:, :is his iy > 
diation was thus j?ower?hliy siqiported, he disregarded the 
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remonstrances ol iIk' court ot* Vienna, and arbitrarily ar- 
ranged the territorial transfers. He a heeled impart iality ; 
but he chiefly favored those })rinces from wliom he exf)ccted 
the most implicit subserviency. In the projet whicli he 
prepared, he assigned to the Prussian monarch, (in ex- 
change for the duchy of Cle.ves and other cetlcd territories,) 
the bishoprics of Plildesheim aiul Paderborn, the greater 
part of the episcopate of Munster, some imperial cities 
in Saxony, and many other valuable possessions; to the 
elector of Pavaria, some parts of the bishoprics of Passaii 
and \Vurt/A)urg, the whole of Ihnnberg and Augsburg, 
and a hmg list of abbeys and imperial towns ; and, to the 
nmrixravc of Paden, Constance and other towns and ilislricts 
bordering n[Hm ISvvit/crland, and large portions ol the l^i- 
latinate. Tlie duke of’ AVirtemberg, and the landgrave of 
I lessc-C^assel, were also gratilied with important cessions, 
and honored, as well as the margrave, with the eleckiral 
dignity, which was at the same time revived in i’avor 
of the high chancellor of the empire, under the title ol* 
A chaftenburg. The archbishopric ol’ Salt/.burg, the bi- 
shoprics of Trent and Prixen, and other territories, wi're 
awarded to the |)rince whom the war had deprived of 'I’ns- 
cany; and his iiujicrial brother, by remonstrating against 
the inade(|uacy of these assignments, mid demanding* the. t 
full indemnification which was stipulated by the treaty ol 
laineville, obtained some additional allowances ibr the arch- 
duke. The elector ol’ Hanover, by relin(|uishing his claim 
to Hildesheim, and waving other pretensions, procured 
a grant of Osnabriig in perpetuity; and, to the ]irince of 
Orange, the bishoprics of Fulda and Corvey, the city of 
Dortmund, and several abbeys, were assigned; a very im- 
)\ rfeet compensation, with which he was obliged to be 
content. 

The aCfj[uisition of a paramount influence in Cia inany 
aid in other jiarts of Fairojie, did not content the aspiring 
lint! ul tin first consul, IJis coinju ehensive ive and 
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grasping policy were also directed to the western heinisjiliere 
While the treaty was in progress hetwcen I'rance aiuJ 
Great-Britaiii, the state of St. Domingo liad arrested his 
attention. The creation of an indcpciuleiit power in that 
islantl, by a negro adventurer, alarmed the rulers of the 
Cither insular* colonies, in wliicli tlie blacks far ouUinmi • 
bered the vvliitc population. Ft was apprehended, that the" 
contagion of emancij)ation might bo widely propagated, 
anti the colonial governments be shaken to their foundations. 
Toussaiiit L’Ouvertiire was the founder tif the new republic, 
He was born in slavery near Cape Francois; but, as he 
exliibited early indications of a comprehensive mind, and 
conducted himscll’ with general propriety, lie was not 
treated with the rigor to wliich slaves are usually subjected, 
and was even highly favored by his master: yet, in the in» 
surrt'etioii of 1791, he was induced to bear a pari, ant! 
to accept a command; and it was then that the crueities 
which have been imputed to him were perpetrated. As he 
found, in his courage, talents, and popularity, the means ol 
retaining and extending his authority, he was at length 
jn-omoted by the French to the eommand of their who!<* 
force ill the island ; and, as their power declined, he ob- 
tained the chief sway, both military ami political, although 
he only onjoycil the title of general. 

This extraordinary elevation did not inspire the chii^ftain 
with arrogance, or prompt him to act tlie part of an in* 
human tyrant, llis government, not without occasional- 
exceptions, displayed the features of moderation and just- 
ice; and he gratified the peo[)ie, in a great measure, with 
the advantages of a free constitution. This state of tran- 
quillity, however, was disturbed by the policy of Bonaparte, 
who, being requested by many exiled claimants of [ilanta- 
tions, and by the prinoij;al nuTcha/i's in J'ranco, to send 
an jrmament for tlie recovery of a • aluablc island, and 
wishing to free himself from that part of the ar»ny wind 
dared to disapprove his usurpation, made great pie|)anitionb 
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tor the enterprise'. His broth er-iii-Li\v, Lc-Clerc, was iii« 
vested with the chief comnuuid ; and the fleet, in the winter, 
safely reached the bay of 8a)iiana. While general Ker- 
versan proceeded with one division of the troops to the city 
of St. Domingo, Boudet sailed with another corps to I'ort- 
au-I^rince, and Hochainbeau to the bay of Mancenille. The 
attack of the town of Cape Frain/ois, which was the seal 
of government, was reserved by Le-Clcrc for himself and 
the main body. In tlie absence of Toussaiiit from the ca- 
pital, Christophe, liis relative and if iend, desired the French 
commander to postpone his disembarkation, declaring that 
the white inhabitants should be C(jnsidered as hostages lor 
the forbearance ol’ the strangers, and that an assault upon 
any town would operate as the signal for it’s conllagration. 
Le-Clerc, in answer, stated the claim of the French to the 
possession of the island, and invited Christojdie, witli plau- 
sible promises, to that submission which duty required ; and 
he supported the n})plication by producing a letter from the 
first consul to Toussaint, acknowleging his signal services, 
and offering, not merely indemnity, but favor and recom- 
pense. These overtures being tiisregartled, tlie gejioral 
made dispositions for a descent, ordering admiral Villaret 
to attack th <3 town from the sea. Having elfcctcd a landing 
at some distance, the troops marched toward the town, and 
witnessed the execution of the menace ; but their exertions 
to stop the progress of the llames vvoi'c in some degree 
effectual’^. 

An artful attempt to procure the surrender of Toussaint 
was evaded by that firmness of character which the chieftain 
united with the tender feelings of a parent. Two of his 
sons had been sent to k ranee lor education ; and tlieir tutor 
Coisnon, who accompanied them on their letnrn to the 
Wcsl-lndies, hoped by their means to seduce the chieftain 
into a submission to the will of their Ifiend and protector. 


Hisi i>Ti» ill Ai'nuntt i>{ \\n;. Bliick I't Itayii, !>% Mari vi.^ Kuiiist'iivi. 
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the first consul. lie repuired to ii plantation wliicli Toils- 
saint posscsseil, and interested the mother of his pupils in 
the cause of France ; but, when the father returned, he was 
ncitlicr moved by the persuasions of tlie emissary, nor in- 
Ihienced by a threat of debarring the young men from the 
gratifications* of a residence with their parents, to resign tlu; 
power to which he thought himself entitled, or betray the 
interests of his brethren. Exasperated at the inllexibililv 
ofToussaint, Lc-Clcrc denounced vengeance against him 
and Christojdie, and, excluding them from the protection of 
the law, ordered all citizens to pursue them, as enemies ol 
the French republic. 

Expecting a vigorous prosecution of ilie war, the chiel- 
tain roused all the energy of his adherents; and his jierfect 
acquaintance with the country w*as particularly advantngeoii'- 
to his operations, which were also directed with the skill 
a general. lie was, lor some time, ably seconded by Man * 
repas, who routed one of tlie French divisions : but the dc'- 
spair of success, and the promise ol’a continuance of mi litar}. 
rank, induced that officer, and two other generals, to ^ub- 
niit to the enemy, with many of their iickle warriors. In 
a well-contested conflict between Rochambeau and tlic 
chief defender of the island, success was equally balanced. 
One. calleil into exercise the superiority ol' French tactic s 
the other made the best use of the advantages ol’ a s trong 
[)Osition. J^e-Clerc, having rcmovctl his head-quarters to* 
rort-au-Priiico, formed tlie siege of La-Crcte, chicHy in 
the hope of spoil, as it was a considerable It wa- 

defended by F)essaliiies, wh</ could not, however, maintain 
it against the great force employed for it’s rcductiom Dur- 
ing the siege, the f rench committed such cvueltios as could 
ojily have been expected from tlie most brutal barbarians. 
An officer overpowered 60 (> negrovs and put them to the 
sword; another encompassed a snu;!' camp, and ruurdered 
all it’s occupants. Wlieii Dcssalincs found the post ^\o 
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longci* tenable, retreated in the night with a part of his 
force, and escaped wath small loss : but those wdio remained 
after a final sally, were sacrificed to the fury of the be- 
siegers, many of whom had fallen by the well-directed fire 
of the fortress. 

While the French were exulting in this success, their 
vigilant adversary, being joined by Christophe, rushed from 
the mountains, defeated an opposing division near Plais- 
aiicc, and alarmed the garrison at Cape-Franyois. He re- 
pelled Boyer, who had marched from the town to attack 
him; and ravaged the extensive plain, in defiance of Le- 
Clerc himself, who had hastily returned by sea to the en- 
dangered station. But, when the French commander had 
been reinforced from the mother-country, and, by a renewal 
of his specious promises, had increased the defection from 
the banners of the native general, even drawing Chris- 
tophe into a peaceful negotiation, an exterior amity was snb- 
Mai/ stituted for the rancor of hostility, and the armed 
S. follow^ers of the chieftain were admitted with him 
to a participation of (he honors and advantages of the 
French service. 

An act ol’ base treachery soon Ibllowed this ostensibk* 
reconciliation, Wliile Tonssaint, after the latigues of war, 
reposed in the bosom of his fcimily, two ships approaclieil 
the western coast ; and a party of soldiers, hastening to his 
plantation, seised him, his wife, and oflspring, and con- 
veyed them on board of a vessel, in w Inch they w^cre trans- 
ported to France. Le-Clerc affirmed, that the rebellious 
general, immediately after he had been pardoned, instigaU il 
the laboring negroes to anew insurrection : but he had only 
complained of their being compelled to work for t]u‘ir an- 
cient masters, as a violation of the recent promises and en 
iiagemonts. On his arrival in France, lie was throw n into 
prison, from which he never emerged. Above one hundred 
of’ his iViends in the island wore hunted out by Bocham- 
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beau, forced into some vessels in the hart30ur of St. INIarc, 
and (as is generally supposed) privately put to deatli. 

The arbitrary and tyrannical government of Lc-Clcrc 
excited general disgust and indignation. Chrislophe and 
Dossaliiics partook of the rising cinolions, and resolved to 
aim at the recovery of expiring freedom ; and otlier leaders 
of negro and mulatto associations arose in dilTercnt parts. 
Dreading the revolt of all the blacks who had been incor- 
})orated with the French army, the commander in chief 
ordered them to be disarmed ; and, when they resisted his 
will, he subjected a great number to various modes of 
death. Hundreds were suffocated in the holds of shi})s; 
many wore shot ; and f>thers were destroyed by blood- 
hounds. Before the late pacification, disease had con- 
curred with the war to thin the French army; and tlie 
number of bodies thrown hy the returning tide upon the 
shore, diffused a contagion through the nearest towns, in 
which the soldiers, driven from the field by tlic increasing 
I'orce of the insurgents, were confined whhin a narrow 
space. The conscf|uont mortality was great; and the 
mal-contents so far took advantage of it, as to recover, 
in many parts of the island, the influence and authority 
which they had lost by the peace. 17c-Clere, whose health 
had bv::eii long declining, died at this crisis. The colonial 
praefjct, in announcing his death, called him a hero and 
a sage: but his pretensions to those honorable characters 
may justly be denied. He was succeeded in the command 
by Rocliambcaii, whose talents or olforts did not promise 
success to the colonial interest of France. 

The king of ( i rcat- Britain and his jnuiisters did not 
altogether disapprove tlic attempts of the French for the 
recovery of an island, of vldch they had not only pos- 
sessed a very considerable part, but had procured from 
Spain a cession of the rest. It was in their opinion more 
desirable, that the French should rcsuiiiC their sway in» 
Hispaniola, than that, slav: % who had obtained freedom 


vor. vn. 
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by tfic svvonl, slioiiltl lie enableil, by t!ic acijuisition of in- 
I'sovver, to recommend and enforce the dangerous 
example. No remonstrance, therefore, liad been oftered 
against the prejiarations in tlie first instance ; nor, alter 
the conclusion of the defijiitivc treaty, was this enterprise 
included among the grouiuls of dispute and animosity which 
arose between the rival governments. 

The conduct and proceedings of that parliament which 
commenced it’s deliberations after the return of peace, 
necessarily excited the anxious attention of tlie }}olitical 
world. In addressing the two houses, tlic king boasted ol 
the internal prosperity of the country, and aj)plaii(led the 
loyalty of his jieople. Ue exjn essed a strong wish for llie 
continuance oF peace ^ ; but he did not think liiinsclf justi- 
fied in attending so scrupiiiously to this object, iis to lose 
sight of that cstahlii-hed and wise system of policy, by which 
the inter(‘sts of other stales are connected with our own,” 
or to be iiulihereitt to any material change in their re- 
lative condition and strength.” This allusion to the critical 
slate of the continent seemed to argue a doubt (d' the per- 
manence of that traiujuillity which had bc(*n ostensibly 
restored to Europe. ?dr, ^Vdlldh^im, lord (ireiiville and 

* wil'i siMi/rrity, \v;;s <'n;i;il]y pobitivi^ in staling; i'.is imcilif* in- 

(.linatioii.-:. V/lu.-ii the tiairu; of Mr. l''ox was amiuunct'd at u Iovlc, I he lirst 
tutisul .said to Iiim, wi h an appcataiii e ol’ oniotioii, I lu.avd ol your arrival 
with nlea.surc, as I liave <’an.e.stly wished to see you. I have adniired, in 

you, the orator and friend ofhi.s eountry, who, in consturitly raisln;r his voice for 
jieace, not only consulted the true interest of that country, but also those of Europe 
and of the wliole hnniaii raci'. 'J’jie* two j.;’eat nations ctf lMirop(^ n tpiirc pcLicr; ; 
they have iiotlniii.^ tf> tear : tin y ouj^lit to cultivate miitual esteem and friendship.” 
To this a«idr('s.s the J’l^i';lish .statesman scarcely replied ; and .sonic unimportant 
rpae.slions and ans\V( rs terminated the p'ablie interview of these extratnaliiiary 
nien. I\Ir. I*o\ esposc d Inne-elf to acrimonion. animadv(;r.sion fer having con- 
descended to pay homajn*, by a .sponlanecais vi.sil, to an enemy (d’ tliat freedom 
which he liad so ehKjucntly and rystiuiatically Kupp.ovted. Sir Francis Burdett 
was more Cf,ii.' Ci(M!iiiins ; In* declined the honor of being introdiu i d to the (1espoti(r 
;ntcr ol Fra.'ee. "Wt tlu're was no great imj>ropricty in ;i (urinal interview 

id> a porsmmge vU;o liad r.CJjuired I.igh ceicbrilv, and who directed the energies 
o) a y . rl'ui nation. 
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his brother, and some other senators, were so apprehensive 
of danger from the ambitions encrorichmcnts of France, 
that they recommended either an immediate renewal of the 
war, or the retention of so large an establishment as, if it 
would not overawe that turbulent nation, might enable this 
country to be })reparcd for the most perilous contingency. 
This alarm w^as Increased by a royal message, which stated 
the certainty of very considerable military preparations in 
the ports of France and Holland, His majesty March 8, 
admitted, tliat these means of hostility were 1803. 
avowedly intended for colonial pur})os(;s ^ : but, when it was 
considered that important discussions were depending be- 
tween the govcj-nmejits, it was expedient, lie tliouglit, that 
more eUbctiial provision should be made for the security of 
Great-Britain. 

With regard to ilui subjects of discussion, it may be ob- 
served, that the French testified no inclination to give that 
satisfaction whicli a friendly power, or an honorable go- 
vernmeail, would have readily graiit(id. They were accused 
by our ministers of having oflered violence to British ves- 
sels and })roperty, and ol’ employing agents in oiir ports, 
who acted as .sj)ies rather than as su])erinteiidents of com- 
mercial intercourse. They still pursued, it was said, an 
inupfitous system of aggression and aggramli semen t, keep- 
ing an army in Holland against the will of tlie government, 
invading the territory and the rights of the Swiss, and with- 
holding from the king of Sardinia the most valuable por- 
tions of his dominions, altlioiigh they had solemnly |)ro- 
mised to attend to his interests. I'heir allegation,, that they 
were not bound lo forbearance in any point which did not 
form an express part of the stipuiations at Amiens, was, in 
the opinion of oiir cabins % a pretence vvhich the law of 
nations did not justify ; for, as that treaty was fouiulcch like 

• It has been conficiently aflinned, and is indeed niidonbfotl, ll^at these - 
i)ai.Vions wcroirrinoiiiary, rali'cr tJiai; real. 
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other public convciilions, on the state of possession and of 
subsisting engagements, the dictates of arbitrary will and 
caprice could not authorise one party to make any consi- 
derable diflerence in the relative situation of either power. 
Their demand of the evacuation of Malta was also declared 
to be unreasonable, since they had concurred with the 
Spanish government in impairing the constitution and 
weakening the independence of the order of knights, to 
whom, under such circumstances, the island could not in 
the spirit of the treaty be restored. Menaces of violence, 
and indignities oirered to the 15ritish jimbassador and to 
the nation, which, the first consul arrogantly and falsely 
stated, could not singly cope with the French, were also 
noticed with displeasure. Inflamed by the progress of 
these dis{)iitcs, the king peremptorily desired, that the 
hVeneli government would afford substantial security 
against farther encroachments, and give satisfaction for 
illiberal insults. 

In an early stage of this diplomatic contest, Talleyrand 
had eeinplained, in the name of his haughty and irritable 
master, of the libellous spirit of the Rritish press, aiul of 
the encouragement given in this country to the fugitive 
friends of the liouse of Roiirbon. Lord Hawkesbury re- 
plied, that^ it would be imjiroper for the executive goveri'- 
ment to restrain the constitutional liberty of tlie press; but 
lie admitted, that a foreign power might legally ajijily to 
the courts of judicature, and might obtain redress for de- 
famation or calumny ; and, with regard to the second point, 
he declared, that, if any of the emigrants should endeavour, 
by artful intrigues^ or by the transmission of inflammatory 
writings to France, to excite sedition among the people, 
they slionld be ordered to retire from the Ihitisli domi- 
nions, These answers did not satisfy Ronaparte : lie still 
i'omplained of the unchecked effusions of political ani- 
iiositv. 
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The irregular agency of colonel Sebasliani was also pro- 
ductive ot altercation. Talleyrand did not scruple to af- 
firm , that the mission of this oflicer was purely commercial ; 
but it was, in reality, an artful scheme of vigilant ambition 
and *interested policy. After a voyage to Tri[)oli, where 
this active emissary mediated n peace between the bey and 
the king of iSvveden, and procured an acknowlegement of 
the Italian republic, he })rocecded to Alexandria, which 
the Hritish troops had not tiieii evacuated, lie insisted 
upon the immediate surrender of that city to the Porte; 
but genei al Stuart rcjjlied, that no orders to that cflect 
had ari ived from his court. I le informed the pasha, that 
agents from France would soon make their a})pearatice 
in Egypt, and re-estabiihli commercial intercourse. !n all 
the towns which he visited, he spoke of the first consul’s 
regard lor the peoj)le, and the interest wliich he took in 
their vvellare. At Cairo, he ofleied Ills m.cdiation between 
llie Turkish governnient and the beys; but the pasha as- 
sured liim, that he had received peremi)tory orders from 
Constantinople for the extermination of those rebels. After 
examining the fortifications of the Egyptian towns, the in- 
triguing agent directed his course to Acre, wJierc he 
courted the friendship of Gezzar, the inhuman tyrant of 
Syria, in his liomeward voyage, he stu})ped at Zaiite, 
where lie encouraged the inhabitants to look only to 
France for protection. In his report to the first consul, he 
declared it to be his decided opinion, that all the Ionian 
islands would embrace the nrst opportunity of subniittiiig 
to France; and, when he had given an exjmsition of the 
state of the British, Turkish, and Manicloiik armies in 
Egypt, he said, that GOOD French soldiers would compose 
a sufficient force for the conquest of that country. He 
spoke of general Stuart as a man wh.e ic talents did not rise 
above mediocrity, who was subservient to tlie counsels of a 
French emigrant, and was on very ill terms with the pasha 
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of Alexandria. He accused the English of having driven 
the Turks from several forts, of taking provisions from the 
governor without payment, and of consuming three times 
as much as would suffice for their w'ants. These illiberal 
insinuations and unwarrantable charges concurred with the 
general spirit of the report to excite strong indignation 
among people of all ranks in (freat-Britaiii, and to rouse 
the angry feelings of the ministers more decidedly tlian 
even the palpable infractions of treaty in Switzerland and 
in Italy. 

The petulance and asperity of the first consul particularly 
appeared in some of the conversations which attended the 
prdgressive discussion. Every wind that blows from 
England (said he to lord Whitworth, in an angry tone), 
brings nothing to me but marks of ill-will and of en- 
mity.” — lie ridiculed the alarm which had been excited 
by his incorporation of Eiedmont with France, luul his ar- 
rangements in SwitzerlaTul. Those are Tiicro triiles,” he 
added; — “you must have foreseen them \vl)ilo thci treaty 
was in agitation ; and you have thcrchu e no right to intro- 
duce such irrelevant topics.” — When onr armameiits were 
in progress, he exclaimed, “ So yon are determined to re- 
commence hostilities ! — a fifteen-years’ war ^ luiglit si'cm to 
be sufficient^ but, if yon will force me into war for fifteen 
years more, you shall have your wish.” — Addressing the 
Russian and .Spanish ambassadors, he said, “ '^Ehc S^nglish 
are bent upon war ; but, if they should be the first to draw 
the sword, I will be the last to sheath it. '^fhey pay no 
regard to treaties, which must in future be covered with 
black crape.” — Resuming the conversation with his ma- 
jesty’s representative, lie asked, in apparent agitation, “ For 
whut purpose are you arming? Against whom arc you 
lakiug these precautions ? I have not a single ship of the 

V.'- v.-ar vvas much too long ; but it did not extend beyond tihw years. 
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line in iny j)orts: but, if you arc dcfenniiicd to fig’lit, 1 
will fight also/’ When his lordship declared that it was the 
wish of our court and nation to be upon amicable terms 
with France, the irritated consul said, You luiist then 
be faith 1‘ul to your treaties. Woe be to those who violate 
their engagements 

After the oiler of various schemes of comjjromise and 
accommodation, lord W'hilwortii was aiiiiioi ised to propose, 
that Malta should be retained lor ten years, and then be 
resigned to tlu^ iniia/oitaiits, as an independent island ; and 
that Eampedosa should be given lo the king as a substitute 
for it. He also required, that tlie French army should 
quit the territories of the Ihitavian republic. TalleyriAnd 
replied, that his master would immediately ac(]uiesce in the 
transfer of Malta to Austria, lius.^ia, or Prussia, and would 
o})en a negotiation for the adjustment of evei’v disputed 
point which was unconnected widi the late treaty. This 
answer was deemed so unsatislactory, lluit llu' ambassador 
demanded a passport, and l eturned to England. 

When the king had intimated to the two houses the 
termination of the discussions, eacii assembly voted an ad- 
dress, breathing defiance and wair: but, before he received 
this j^romise of su})])ort, he issued letters of mar(|ue and 

Ma// reprisal against the French, dlie lirst consul 
16. readily accepted the cliallenge; and preparalitujs 

for w-ar were prosecuted with iin:tual zeal. 
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Ilhtorxj of E'uro}w, continued to the Erection of an Imperial 
Jhj?iaslt/ in Erancc. 

A. I). NoTJiixVir bat national animosity, or the 

iao3. (head of imaginary danger, could have induced 
the majority of llie pariiament to vote so readily for war. 
The allcg(Ml encroachments and insults were not real justi- 
fications of hostility. Hie arbitrary conduct of the aspiring 
rider of Trance indisputably suggested the expediency 
of precaution ; but it was not so open and decisive, as to 
provoke or authorise sanguinary extremities. No aggres- 
sion or outrage, so iiiulisguised or so atrocious as to call 
for the armed interference of Great-Britain, had yet been 
committed. The loud clamors, however, ol' the zealots of 
war prevailed, drowning the voice of reason and the whis- 
pers of humanity. 

The resentment of the first consul, when he was me- 
naced with war, vented itself upon those subjects of Great 
Britain, who, having visited Trance I’rom motives of cu- 
riosity and amusement, did not expeilite their departure, 
and who were tlierelbre detained in exile for the alleired 
injustice of their government. The desire of vengeance 
also suggested to him the idea ol’ an invasion ; but, for- 
tunately for this country, he had not the means of making 
a powerful^ impression upon a well-defended island. He 
provided a numerous flotilla, and exercised the crew in a 
variety of evolutions ; and, wdicn all the changes of man- 
oeuvre were exhausted, an endless repetition ensued*. To 

Homan warriors, alluding to lliis useless employment, which was not more 
flf <’'ivc than absolute idleness, might have said, with Horace, Siremtu ws rxci - 
fCt 
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obviate the alarm arising Irom this source, a strong addi- 
tional force was deciiicd necessary ; and it was pj-oposed^ 
that a body ol* reserve shouUl be levied, partaking of a 
middle nature between the regular troops and the militia. 
'Ehe flew tiefenders of tlie state were to be raised by ballot, 
to the amount of 4 ' 05()()0 for Great Britain, and 10,000 for 
Ireland ; and, that they might be the more efiectually pre- 
pared for service, they were to be* commanded and dis- 
ciplined by officers of the established army. It was con- 
tended, on the part of the ministiy, that this scheme, by 
providing sufficiently lor the security of the country, would 
allow the. employment of the greater part of the regular 
force in oflensive ojierations; that many of the new l>?it- 
talions might, on jiarticular occasions, be sent to act out 
of the kingdom, as there would still be a large body of 
militia for the purpose of defence; and that a kind of pre- 
paratory school would thus be formed liir the legiments 
of the line. On the other hand, the measure was con- 
demned by Mr. Windham, as injurious to tlio military 
establishment, because it would preclude the due supply of 
that force upon which the only dlectual defence of the 
nation could rest. Wlien the bill I'or this object had be- 
come an operative law, it was deemed insufficient to repel 
the danger which had given rise to the scheme ; and a 
new bill was brought forward, ordaining a levy cn 7)iasst\ 
All men, between the ages of seventeen and lifty-live, were 
to be enrolled, trained, and disciplined; liable to be called 
into the field, if an invasion should be effected or attempted ; 
and bound to serve until the enemy should lie crushed, 
or driven from the shores of our islaiidu "1 he king s pre- 
rogative in this resjicct, said the secretary at war, was 
indisputable: he might lawfully reejuire the service of all 
his subjects, capable of bearing a 'ms, in case of an inva- 
sion ; but it was expedient that the parliament should 
regulate the manner in wliicli that branch of autlionty 
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should be exercised. Such a bill as the court desired was 
cjuickly enacted; but, as compulsion was disapproved by 
many, the rigor ol the act was (jualihed by a pro})osal 
of accepting the oilers of a certain number of 'men who 
might be disposed to serve, and of suspending, in that case, 
the general operation of the statute. Of the four classes 
into which the adult and vigorous population had been 
divided, it was c^xpected that the first, consisting of uii> 
married men from seventeen to thirty years of age, would 
furnish 4005000 ; and three-l’ourtlis of this amount were 
considered as sullicient even for the extraordinary exi- 
gencies of the endangered country. 

•While these arrangements tended to secure the united 
kingdom against foreign hostility, the alarm of internal 
commotion arose. Notwithstanding the wxll-meant en- 
deavours of the advocates and promoters of llie union, 
Ireland w^as still in a state of perturbation; distress, and 
consccjiient discontent, pervaded the body of the people; 
and the abettors of democracy took advantage of that fe- 
verish irritability which was occasionally manifested, for 
the pro})agatioii of disloyalty ajul sedition. These leaders 
were not men of rank or distinction: but they liad talents 
whicli enabled them to obtain a great influence over the 
}) 0 })ulace ; and their courage removed all fear of the per- 
sonal coiisecpicnccs of their traitorous intrigues. Emmet 
and Russell were the cliief instigators of the rash mal- 
contents, who, having procured pikes and other weapons, 
July assembled at Dublin in tlie evening, after the dis- 
tributioii of inflammatory addresses, by which the 
people were exhorted to take arms for their rescue from an 
insupportable yoke. When the mischief exploded, it was 
rather an outrageous tumult than an organised rebellion. 
The chief-justice Kilwarden and his nephew were stopped, 
as thirty were })assing in a carriage, and munlcrcd by a 
piirtf ofthe ruffians. But the career of sedition was soon 
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arrested. A body of soldiers and yeomanry attacked the 
insurgents; and tlic loyal combatants ])revailed in tlie con- 
flict. In the flight and dispersion which ensued, a great 
number of the nial-contents were appreheiuled ; and tran- 
quillity was restored to the capital. If their (?arly efforts 
had not been thus promptly opposed, the insurrection 
would, in all probability, have been widely propagiited ; 
but the intelligence which was received IVoin Dublin by 
the provincial conspirators repressed the general ebullition 
of treason. When some of the inferior agents in this in- 
surrection had been convicted and capitally punished, 
Emmet, whose place of concealment had been discovered 
by the vigilance of major Sirr, was brought to trial. ‘It 
appeared from the evidence adduced against him, that he 
had prepared a scheme of provisional government, which 
lie liopc'd to enforce or recommend to the people; that he 
had superintended the measures wiiich were taken for 
arming the enemies of the establishment, having particularly 
directed the fiibricatioii of pikes; that, on the night of the 
insurrection, he had assumed the charact(?r and exterior of 
general, and liad led his pike-men to action; and that, 
after the defeat of his party, he still meditated revolutionary 
schemes, and threatened to retaliate, upon the armed ad- 
hereifts of the court, the violence which had been exercised, 
under the forms of law, against the true friends of Ireland. 
The jury, without iiesitatioii, dcclareil him guilty; and he 
suffered death with coolness and courage, lie avowed his 
hostility to the existing govermnent; but denied that lie 
had solicited aid from the French, whose interpo.atiou he 
strongly dejirecated, because, in every j;omitry which they 
had entered as friends, they had acted as the most deter- 
mined enemies. liussell f lid not openly engage in the in- 
surrection; but it V as proved, that he was well acquainted 
witfi the whole scheme, and had encouraged the disaffected 
to take an active part in treasonable macluuations. He was 
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as rciuly as his bold associate to acknowlcgc his invincible 
r(‘piignance to the prevailing political system ; and ho en- 
countered his fate with C(]nal fortitude, lie liad sci ved in 
the army during tlie American war : his abilities had been 
improved by education ; and his maiiiicrs and address were 
untinctured with the vulgar* coarseness of democracy. 

At tlie close of the session, an attempt was made by Mr. 
Hutchinson, not from factions vienvs but from patriotic 
motives, to procure a temperate parliamentary investigation 
of the alfairs of Ireland, that proper remedies might be 
ijpplicd to the disorders of the coitntry : but tlio ministry, 
satisfied with a suspension of the privilege of //abcas- 
c<*)rj)Ufi^ and with the exercise of martial la w, rej)robated all 
inquiry as inexpedient and useless ; and the king, referring 
to tlie late commotions, trusted that the vigorous measures, 
authorised by the two houses, would ])revent any larther 
interruption of the tranquillity of tl>at part of his dominions, 
and convince his loyal subjects of his wisli to protect them 
aaainst '^^^cditioiis violence. 

0 

'Fhe meditated invasion was an object o(‘ permanent at- 
tention, as it was a task which re(juired a lengtli of time 
for it’s progress and accomplishment: but an enterprise for 
tlie reduction of Hanover was (piickly carried into dlect. 
This act of hostility had no relation to the war between 
France and Grcat-Britain ; for the king liad declared, that 
he would observe a strict neutrality in his electoral cha- 
racter : but such an attack, being calculated to wound the 
feelings of his majesty, readily suggested itself to the re- 
sentful spirit of Bonaparte. He sent an army into the 
electoral territories,; and, altlioiigh it was pretended tliat a 
sullicient force would be ready to act with vigor against the 
invaders, it was deemed prudent to yield to the storm, 
’vhen the enemy had gained some advantages in the field. 

1 convention was signed at Suhlingcn, not very honorable 
to Ur. Hanoveriansj but preferable, in their opinion, to a state 
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of war. It was stipulated that tlic French army should oc- 
cupy the country and it’s fortresses, and bo maintained by 
llic j)cople; that the native troops sliould retire beyond tlio 
Elbe, and might retain their arms, but shonkl be con- 
sidered as prisoners of war; and tliat the French general 
might ordain, even in the civil administration, siicli changes 
as he might deem expedient. His majesty refused to ratify 
this convention; and, as the enemy had taken positions on 
various parts near the river, with a view of obstructing the 
freedom of navigation, he stationed some ships at it’s en- 
traJice for tlie purpose of a strict blockade. In consequence 
of the rejection of the agreement, the French insisted upon 
the adjustment of new^ terms; and, by menacing tlic Ida- 
noverians with all the rigors of war, prevailed upon count 
Walmoden to sign a capitulation, by which the troops w’cre 
required to surrender their arms, and to retire to their 
respective habitations, under a prohibition of serving against 
the enemy without a previous exchange; tlu? French at the 
same time agreeing to tlic sole occupation of the duchy of 
Laucnbui’g. 

As the subserviency of the ostensible rulers of iTolland 
to arbitrary dictation obstructed the display of those 
friendly inclinations which would have ensured the for- 
bearance of the Ih’itish court toward it’s ancient allies, an 
extension of the w ar w'as reluctantly ado))ted ; and letters 
of mar(jue were issued against tlic Batavian republic, after 
the peremptory rejection of a proposal of jK'rfect neutrality, 
which his majesty liad readily offered to that government. 
The trade of the Dutch soon suifered severely by the ac- 
tivity of the Ih’itish cruisers ; and it w as no consolation to 
imagine (as . their tyrant taught them* to expect) that they 
might indemniiy them^- Ives, and avenge their insulted 
honor, by concurring in the invasion of Britain. 

No brilliant enterprises or splendid achievements di- 
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stiiigiiislicd the first year of renewed hostilities: but some 
useful accessions of colonial territory gratified the zealous 
promoters of the new war. Lieutenant-general Grinficld 
and commodore Hood, as soon as they had received in- 
structions for offensive warfare, collected a sufficient force 
for the conquest of St. Lucia, and Tobago, and sailed from 
Barbadoes without the least apprehension of disappoint- 
ment. The troops having made a descent on the former 
island, the French out-posts were (juickly forced, and the 
town of Castries was taken. At the JMornc Fortunee, the* 
garrison liopcd to withstand the assailants until the rainy 
season should commence; but this consideration served 
oidy to render the British commanders more intent upon 
an immediate reduction of the fortress. It was stormed 
with small loss ; and the whole island was subjected to the 
sway of Great- Britain. The annuncintion of this success 
to the governor of Tobago induced him to relinquish all 
tliouglits of resistance; and it was agreed, tliat ho and the 
civil and military officers, and the gai i'ison of each post, 
should be conveyed to France in Biilish vessels, '[’he 
joy with wliieh the colony submitted to this change, clearly 
indicated a preference of the British to the French goveru- 
mcrit. Demcrara and Esse(}uibo were added to these con- 
quests by that show of hostility which intimidated the 
Dutch, whose settlement of Berbicc was taken with equal 
facility. \ % ^ ’ 

As the French and their allies wei’c unable to dcl’end 
their settlements with effect, tlie former also failed in their 
grand attempt for the recovery of Hispaniola. They did 
not, liowever, resign their hopes, after the death of Lc- 
rlerc, without a renewal of effort; and, as llochanibcan had 
a greater knowlcgc of the island, and of the character of 
it's inhabitants, than tlic defunct general, higlj expectations 
were foruiea of the result of his appointment : l)nt his con- 
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duct disappointed the hopes of those \vlio wished for the 
establishnieiit of the authority of France over the colony. 
Ill an expedition to the Mole, he acquired no laurels; and, 
although general Claiiscl reduced Fort- Dan pliin by a vi- 
gorous siege, it was found expedient to abstain for a time 
from hostilities. During that interval, Dessaliucs, who had 
assumed the command of the insurgent army, piocured 
important accessions to his means of annoyance; and, being 
desirous of bringing the w'ar to a speedy close, he resolved 
to attack the French in their princijial station. Ilochambeau 
did not decline the challenge. The two armies met near 
Acid; and both were so far successful, as to capture many 
of their opponents. The French commander, regariHess 
of the danger ol' retaliation, put his prison ej*s to death. 
Dessaliucs, who heard with horror the groans and shrieks 
of tlic dying men, prcjiared in his turn a terrific display of 
vengeance, ibr which no warrior can justly blame him. 
Ife ordered gibbets to be erected in the night; and, as soon 
as day appeared, all the oilicers who had fallen into his 
hands, and some of the inferior captives, w'ere seen sus- 
pended, cither dead or cx[)iring^. The indignant negroes 
then rushed upon their enemies, and drove tliem in dismay 
io the town of Fajie hVancois, where a blockade was quickly 
formed and vigilantly inaintaincd. A British s(j[uadrou 
being sent to act against the French, the town w\‘is so 
closely watched, that no supplies could he introduced. 
The miseries of famine, and the dread of an assault wliich 
might lead to the massacre of the garrison, at length sub- 
dued the fortitude of Rochamheau, who, offering to ca- 
pitulate, obtained honorable terms frtnn tlie moderation of 
Dcssalines. As if ih> such convention had been concluded, 
he soon after sent two o. 'icers to commotlore Loring, to ju’o- 
mise an evacuation of the town, if he and about 4^0 of his 
men should be suffered to return to France itiiout any ri'- 

^ Ruinsrord>. oimC: of tlie Black nfl! H li, 
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strictions. This proposal being rejected as inadmissible, lie 
remained in the town, vainly seeking an opportunity of escape. 
Noaillcs, ihe commandant at the Mole, also meditated a 
retreat, and he esca})ed in the night with a part of his gar- 
rison, although five of his vessels were captured. Loving, 
weary of delay, concerted measures witli Dessalincs, who, 
having taken jiossession of tlie town, compelled the French 

N^()v. to <]uit the harbour. Jtochambeau, and about 
8000 men, were then capturcil by the English, 
wdth three frmates and other vessels. 

Wliilc the joy of triumph diflused itself over the island, 
J^essalines proclaimed it’s independence; and the negroes 
and mulattoes concurred in public declaiMtions of eternal 
hatred and enmity to their cruel oppressors, denouncing 
death against every native of Franco wlio sliould dare to 
pollute the land of liberty with his sacrilegious footsteps. 
Tlie fortunate general was invested with the supreme go- 
vernment for lite; and he diseliargod the duties of his high 
station with a degree of abilitv, wliich soared above ibe 
ordinary standard of barbarian intellect: but he fretpicntly 
betrayed tlic ciaielty of a despot, and Iiis government was 
far from reaching the highe.^t point of enliglitencd civilisa- 
tion. 

In the East-Indies, at the same time, the interest of the 
French declined, ^Vlicn peace was restored to Europe by 
the treaty of Amiens, they luul been gratitied with an op- 
portunity of renewing their intrigues among the native 
powers of India; and, as it was cxjicctcd that they would 
more particularly endeavour to csiablisli their influence in 
the INlahratta territories, the marquis Wellesley, who was 
then governor-general, renewed those j)roposals which had 
been repeatedly rejected or evaded, for a I’evival of the al- 
jiance between the peisliwali and the company. A dread 
of the domineering ascendency of the Englisli liad inspired 
that prince with such jealousy and caution, that he would 
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have continued to decline tlie delusive oiler of their friend- 
ship, if his authority had not been endangered by the hos- 
tilities of Jeswuiit liolkar, one of the most powerful Mah- 
ratta chieftains, lie was encouraged in his reluctance by 
the advice of Dowlat Rao Scindiah, another independent 
leader, who [)roinised to assist and protect him against his 
daring adversary, luit, when the storm of war impended 
over his capital, after the defeat of one of his generals, he 
consented to take into his service bOOO men from the native 
troops of tlie company, and to cede, for the i)ay oi this 
1‘oree, such a [)ortion of territory as would [)roduce an aii- 
iiiial revenue of .300,000 pounds. He then risqued another 
battle, in whicli his troops and tho.^e of .Scindiah were to- 
tally routed by ilolkar, who, on. the Ihght of the terrified 
ju'ince, took })ossessioii of Poonah, and nominated a new 
j)eishvvah. A treaty was now coneludetl at Basscin 
with the fugitive, who, under the name of an ally, became 
a. dependent of the powerful company. Troops were de- 
tached to his aid from various stations; and major-general 
\\Tilcsley, an offieei* of the most promising talents, ad- 
vanced to I’ot iiah, 1‘rom which tlie usurper (led in con- 
sternation. Scindiah, disjdeascd at the completion of the 
treaty, endeavoured to draw Ilolkar and the rajah of Berar 
into a •confederacy for ifs annulment, while he outwardly 
pretended to wisJi for a panicipation of it’s advantages, 
'^riie former duel tain was not then disposed to ris([ue the 
consequences of an o})en rujiture witli the British goverii- 
mont; but the rajah listened K) the overtmes and per- 
suasions of the ambitious niahcoutent, and even put his 
army in motion f. ^ 

It was the policy ol the governor-general to construe 
every instance of an inc unpliant spuit, on the part of 
a native power, into an irrefragable pi\ of of an intention of 
making war upon the English. He was ready to gne cre- 

* Di^oembor 3 \, 1 802. 
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dit to every hint or insinuation wliicli imputed mischievous 
or ag<p‘cssivc views to the ncighhouring princes or states, 
and to I'usli into hostilities without that hill and indis- 
putable evidence, by wliich alone they could be justified. 
Flattering hiinself witli the prospect of trlinnph, and wdth 
the hope of elevating tlie fame and power of his countrymen, 
and of diffusing lustre over his administration, he seemed 
rather to wish for a discovery of the hostile machinations of 
an enemy, than for an opportunity of preserving peace 
without the loss of honor or the sacrihcc of safety. Thus 
influenced, he gave to his brother such instructions as were 
apparently more calculated to produce hostilities than to 
secure peace. 

A negotiation ensued witli Scindiah and the rajah, who, 
bcinir desired to withdraw' their armies from the nizanfs 
frontiers, expressed tlieir unwillingness to comjdy with the 
requisition, unless the troops under the major-general 
should return at the same time to tlieir respective stations, 
This point was warmly disputed; and the discussion tcrnil- 
nated witlioiit clfcct. In the mean-time, the marquis re- 
ceived information of the intrigues of M. Perron, a French 
adventurer, who, exercising the chief authority over the 
troops in th(‘ northern territories of Scindiah, endeavoured 
to procure occasional accessions to his force from Fond i- 
chcri, and who, it was also afUrnicd, intended to extort 
a transfer of the districts within the limits of his command 
to the PVench government. Connecting these intimations 
with the iiisubinissive behaviour of the two chieftains, lie 
thought •himself justified in liaving recourse to those san- 
guinary extremities which no consideration of mere poli- 
tital expediency could fairly or honorably authorise 

The preparalioiis for war were organised on a large 
scale. Four armies were amply provided with all the re- 
quisites of service, and subjected to the command of able 

" Tiie author of the historical part of the Asiatic Anrsual RegishT, for 1803, 
the condurt of tlie governor-general, not only in the instance of 
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gcncmls. Wellesley opened the cainpaigii with the siege td 
Ahrned-iiagoiir ; and, when he had taken tl)e town by 
scalade, he intintidated the garrison ot‘ the Ibrlress into 
a ca})itulation. lie then crossed the (lodaveri, and, when 
Scindiah menaced the iiizain’s capital, made siieli move- 
ments as deterred tliat chieftain from tlie prosecution of his 
purpose. Being desirous of a general engagtanent, and 
hearing that the two chiefs had encamped their united forcc‘ 
near the Adjuntee pass, he advanced to an attack, evcai 
without that additional strength which the expected junc- 
tion of colonel Stevenson w ould have aifordcd him. 1 1 lu? 
liad delayed his assault wdth a view to that co-operation, 
tl)e enemy would probably have disappointed him by 
avoiding a conflict: he therefore moved foiwvard with ra- 
pidity, and, by the smallness of his force, held out to his 
op}ionents a prospect of success. I lis whole force, it is 
said, did not exceed 1500 men % and the Europeans did 

Sepf, not amount to one-half of that number; while the 
Mahruttas encountered liim with 30,000. Tlieir 
nifantry, draw n up in two liiie.s near Assi on the Jiiah, de- 

tiie war, but in tlie propriety of ibo treaty of Basicln. Tt nii^ht be (W/wdit'fit lo 
acquire a coinniandintf inlluonco at the ooun of Poonah ; bat it is not equaJly true, 
that this iuflueiu’e was “ obtained and secured on principles of indb:putable jusiior/' 
"To eucroaoli on liie iinlcpendtMu e r.-f ant>iht'r stale, is l»>o nuii.b in the Freindi stylu* 
to i)e consistent with justi<re The same writer incidentally discloses the real ob- 

ject ot the war, when ho says, ih.ii the inaiquis wished to lix, on an extensive 
and solid basis, the puntmounl powvr and uiilUonty of the British govvrninont in 
the Kast.” — In answer to an adulatory address, j>rcsented at the close of the w.ir 
by the inliabitanis of C’alcutta, the marquis declared, that its object was, to vindi- 
cate and secure the legitimate rights, iute: st, and honor of the goveiannent and 
it’s allies, against viohun'f. av.d r,q)int. : but no pruois Iia\e been 

given of the justice of these imjmtations. 

* So says the periodical liistorian to whom I bitely *011:1 red : yet, as he esti- 
mates ihe major-general’s army, in entenng upon the eauqiaign, at nien, 

it is dilVicult to conceive how d coi’’ ' be so reduced, lie had scarcely sustained 
any loss in his progress to Assi; and, although heli r.\ letaclied a part of his force 
under Stevenson, it is not ptobablc that he would u' > d away, upon a less im- 
portant service, a greater nuuiber than he reserved for his own operations. Tliis 
roi lark is solely dictated by a regard to verisimilitude and consistency : it does 
not involve the sm.allest wi.sh to detract rimri the lustre of the victorv, or from the 
well-earned fame of the duke of W giou. 
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rived protection from a great supply of artillery, Nvliich 
they Iiacl been tanglit by the French to manage with dex~ 
tcrily. Ordering his cavalry to cover his right, the major- 
general advanced with Jiis whole line, exposed to a voi*y 
heavy fire, by wliich liis right more particiiljuly .sudered. 

Tlie same division also sustained a fierce attack Iroin the 
Mahratta horse. For tlie rescue of tlie endangered batta- 
lions, his cavahy ruslual forward, repelhal the ecjuestrian 
force of the enemy, and diffused terror among all the o})- 
posing ranks. The exertions of his infantry conijdi’tid 
tlie energetic imjux'ssion ; and the confederates retreatc'd at 
all points. ]n the j)iusiiit, inanv of the artillery-incn, 
w*hom the llrilish Iroojis liad sullerc'd to ri'inaiii nnmo- 
lesteu, because their prostration, aiul forbearance ol' molitjn, 
gave them the appearance of death, took an opportunity of 
bringing some pieces of cannon into play with harassing 
eflect; and a large body of infimlry faced about, and re- 
iiewa:*d the attack : but the iiidigualion and vigor ol' the 
pursuers at length subdued all opposition. About l/2()() 
of the ’»anfjuislied lost their lives ; and their woiuuled were 
nuiiicrousiy scat la-red ovei' the country. Ol the Mui’()[)ean 
victors, ()-l-0 we)'e kiiletl <?}• wounded ; and, of the native 
conibatain>3, abt.'Vi* Jyoo, 

While AWdlesloy thus triiuuplied in the ])ecan. Lake, 
who acted as commander in chief, invaded the northern 
part of India with success. Uis first object was the de- 
struction of the power of Perron, lie found that officer in 
a strong j)ositio!i near Loci ; hiit, by luriiing his left Hank, 
and menacing him with an inipeluous attack from the ca- 
valry, he over-awed tiic adventurer into a rapid retreat. 
He soon alter tool; Ali-Oour by storm, profiling by the 
enemy 's luigloct of some precautions which might have reii- 
den'd tliat fortress impregnable, 'i’hc loss of this grand 
die dec hue of Sciildiah’s regard and attachment, and 
Pm V ant oi' a firm dependence on the officers, induced 
Penoo to •es'gu L’s employment. 
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General Lake now advanced toward Delili, where an- 
other French commander supported the interest of Scindiah. 
Louis Hourguien crossed the Jumna to o|)pose him, and 
drew up liis infantry on a rising ground, between swamps 
whicli were guarded by cavalry, his front being protected 
by entrenchments and btitteries. lie weakly suffered him- 
self to l)e drawn out of those works by a })retende(I retreat, 
anti advanced to the attack, announcing his purpose by a 
trenieiulous fire from a wide range of artillery; which, 
however, did not disorder the Hritish line. Major- lirpl, 
general M"arc led the right wing, and Mr. Saint- 11. 
Jolui the left; while colonel St.-Leger conducted tlio 
cavalry, b' lie two former divisions (jiiickl}' made an im- 
pression upon the enemy by well-directed discharges of 
mus(jn<‘try, aiul, by the subsecjiient use of the bayonet, 
spread confusion among the thronged ranks. A furious 
charge of the cavalry completed the defeat: a great 
slaughter ensued ; and many who attemjitcd to escape per- 
ished in the stream. This victory, according to the state- 
ment of tlie eommander-in-chief, was ohtainc.'d by 4-5()() 
men over four times that number, with the death t)f only 
109 Europeans and n; tives. Tiie result was the acquisition 
of Dehli, whicli the eonqiaiiy jairtieuiarly wished to secure. 
Shali Aahmi, the last Mogul euiperor, resided in that 
city, as a prisoner of stale rather than a }>rincc; and he 
was so p>leased at the success of the English, tlnit ho re- 
ceived tlioir general with marks of high respect, as a hero 
who had ivscued hiiii from lijraklom and degradalir.)ir 
A natural se(juel to the coii(|iie.st of Dehli was that of 
Agra ; but, before the citadel could be takfUi, it was necessary 
to dislodge seven battalions from the town, as well as f*om 
an encampment and some ravines in the neighbourhood. 
Thi^ service was accomplished by a resolute jittack; and 
tlie combatants who escaped destruction surrend*’'' d to the 
assailants. The fortress was garrisoned by about 5500 
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men ; but, as soon as the batteries had made a breach in 
the walls, the governor capitulated. About the same time, 
the province of Biindelcund was freed from the control of 
Scindiah by the defeat of one of his detachments. 

The British arms were also prosperous in the east and 
the WTst. The province of Cuttack was invaded by a 
small but suiricient I’orcc : the chief town and the sacred 
city of Jagarnaut were taken without a blow: Balasorc 
made a spiritless resistance ; and the I’ort of Barabatti was 
captured by a vigorous assault. On the side of (jiizerat, 
the town and fortress of Baroach, partly garrisoned by 
Arabs, were reduced, and otlier coiujucsts attended the pro- 
gress of the Bombay army. 

Of the troops which cs€a})cd from the battle of Dchli, 
two battalions joined fifteen, sent from the Decan under 
M. Dudernaigue. ''rhis oflicer had surrendered to the 
English ; but his successor had taken an advantageous post 
near Lasw’ari, and guarded his front with an abundance 

Ao^' of artillery. Cieneral Lake endeavoured to dis- 
1. lodge him with the cavalry alone ; but the resi stance 
w^as so vigorous, that this attack jiroved unsuccessful. 
The infantry then advanced, under the protection of four 
batteries. Tliat part of the first column which led the 
attack suffered so severely in advancing, that, instead of 
w^aiting for the rest of the division before the assault should 
commence, the general ordered the men tt) charge without 
delay. They boldly approached the enemy’s artillery, and 
repelled an assault of cavalry : and, wEen the latter had 
rallied, a 'regiment of British dragoons came up, and put 
them to flight. T»he other troops of the same column at 
length afforded their elfective aid ; and the second division, 
subsequently advancing, made a forcible impression, which 
was completed by the exertions of the reserve. Above 
2000 men were made prisoners; but, out of the whole 
liirubcr, only tlie chief officers WTre detained. Of the 
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British troops and their associates, S20 were killed or 
wounded ; but, on the side of tlie Mahrattas, at least 4500 
may be supposed to have sulfercd. 

As the battle of Laswari elevated the fame of Lake, 
whose alertness, courage, and skill, were eminently con- 
spicuous on the occasion, the. victory which was obtained 
on the plains of Argam reflected additional lustre on the 
military character of Wellesley, lie had promised to 
grant an armistice to Scindiah in the west aiul the south ; 
but, as the condition uj)on which it de})ende(l had not been 
strictly executed, he disregarded all the remonstrances of 
that chieftain’s ambassadors, and resolved to attack both 
his troo[)s and those of the rajah, if he should find them In 
a state of combination and aj)ptu*ent concert, lie was soon 
gratified with tlie desired o})|)ort unity. I faving arranged 
Ills infantry in one line, .and his cavalry in another, he 
coolly advanced, repelled a considerable force which had 
ventured to assault him, routed also the cavalry of Scindiah, 
and (juickly triumphed in all parts of the field. Nov. 
Gawil-gour was soon after taken; and the sup- 28. 
posed defensibility of the two forts of Marock did not 
secure them from a speedy reduction. 

Finding all resistance fruitless, the rajah now'’ sued for 
peace. Me bound himself to a renunciation of all V(X, 
connexion with Scindiah or any other Maliratta 17. 
chieftain who remained ho.stile to the company ; to an ex- 
clusion of all Frenchmen, and of the subjects of any power 
which might be at war wdth ihe Britisl* government, from 
his service; and to a .similar discouragement of. all British 
subjects, unless the assent of die comiiany to their recep- 
tion should be obtained. lie also agreed to a cession of 
the province of Cuttack, and other tondtories: and, on the 
oti.cr hand, it was stipulated that no assistance should be 
given to any of his enemies or mal- content subjects. Scin 
dinh was also obliged to purchas e pe.o e iiy varietv oi 
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Dec, cessions. lie resigned all his territories between 
the Jumna and the (hinges, the district of Raroach, 
the lands between the Adjuntee lulls and the Ciodaveri, and 
other possessions ; and, as he did not obstinately contest 
tliese points, he was complimented with the restitution of 
several forts and their dependencies. He promised not to 
encourage or employ the obnoxious adventurers whom 
France sent forth to seek their I'ortunes in India; and de- 
clared, with regard to Shah Aalinn, that lie renounced all 
claims and all interference. 

These territorial acquisitions, and the ruin of the French 
influence among the ilahrattas, gave great joy to the Rri- 
tish subjects in Hindostaii; and the abilities and energy of 
the governor-general were .as highly aj)plauded as the nuir- 
tial talents of tlie victorious commaiuha’s. 

AVhile the war was raging on the continent of India, an 
adjacent island was involved in sanguinary commotions. 

It was a natural supjiosition, that the coiujnest of the 
Dutch territories in Ceylon by a nation whicli had long 
manifested, in it’s Indian dependencies, a spirit of ambi- 
tion and enei'oaclnneiit, hostile to ihe rights of tlie native 
powers, would excite jealousy at the (‘oiirt of Kaiuli. A 
})ompoiis ambassy to tlu) king, sent iVom (.'ohnnbo l)y Mr. 
North the governor, served only to allay liis apprehensions 
for a lime ; and he at lengtli made groat pre|)arations for 
war, as if h(^ expecled to be attacked, or intended to be 
the aggressor. That this was his intention, the friends of 
the government affirmed ; and i^was stated that, in repeated 
instances, .traders liad been robbed by the king's ofliccrs 
of valuable eonimoilities, witliout the allegation of irregular 
tiallie All remonstrances being tlisregarded, troojis were 
sent into the Kandian territories, under the command of 
Mac-Dowal, to enforce reparation. In ihcir way to the 
capital, they seised some strong posts, and easily dispersed 
tic ililferent divi.sions of the native armv. The kin*:: and 
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his prime minister fled witli their treasures; and at- 
tempts were made by the Iiiliabitanls to consume by fire the 
palace and the temples ; but the flames were speedily extin- 
o-uibhed by the invaders* The rc-assemblcd KaiuUans, ad- 
vancing to exjiel their enemies from the town, were reso- 
lately o})posed, and defeated with great loss. 

Overtures were now made by the general for an accom- 
inodation : but the king, trusting to the climate for the ruin 
of his enemies, or meditating vengeance for the invasion, dis- 
dained the idea of a treaty. It was therelbre resolved by 
the governor, that he should be considered as an abdicator 
of the throne. A prince of tlic same family, who had been 
ii refugee at Columbo, was proclaimed king, vvilh the ftp- 
parent ac(|uiescence of the people; and liostililics against 
the de}K)sed prince were suspended, ^i’iie ministca* who 
had lately presided in the cabinet was continued in power; 
and aflairs seemed to wear an aspect of tranquillity. The 
greater })art of the army having returned into the Rritisli 
territories, only 70 ^) men remained to garrison Kandi, imder 
major Davie, beside small jtarties at other jiosls. I poll 
<‘acli of those slations, an attack was snddenlv made before 
the expiration of the armistice, in consequence of a secret 
concert between the minister and the former kiiiir. The 
major, alter a short defence, consented to an evacuation of 
the fort, on the condition of an unmolested retreat; but he 
and his })arty were prevented i’rom crossing the river, and 
compelled to give iqi tlieir arms; and, while the Mahiys 
and I^ascars were sjiured, jifleoii British olilcers, and about 
150 privates, were put to death. From the other stations, 
the garrisons escaped with scarcely a^iy loss. Ihe atro- 
cious massacre was ibllowed hy an invasion ol the Britisli 
districts, and the captu j of several settlements; but tlic 
n.ast important towns and fortress V' were well defended 
and maintained; and. after the arrival ol succours Ircrn 
Bengal and the Ca[)e of (lood Hope, not only the Kan- 
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dians were expelled from the places whicli they had taken, 
but all the Ceylonese who had revolted were reduced to sub- 
inisbion, A vigorous attempt upon Hangwelle, j)ersoiudly 
directed by the j)rincc who had restored himself to his 
throne, flattered him with the hope of success : but, after 
three assaults, the tyrant \yas repelled wiih very severe 
Joss, He then returned to his capital ; and peace and 
order resumed their influence in the colonial districts’^. 

In the commotions of Ceylon the French had no con- 
cern ; but they could not behold, without envy and dissa- 
tisfaction, the progressive establishment of the British power 
on the continent of India. Upon the whole, notwithstand- 
ing the seisiire of Hanover, they had so little reason to 
exult in the success of the renewed war, that it would have 
been good ))olicy in their ruler to content himself with the 
undisputed supremacy of a flourishing state, instead of 
affording, by wanton encroachment, a pretence for hostility 
on the part of Urea t- Britain. 

Nov, When the king again convoked the parliament, 

22. he mentioned the necessity of continuing the con- 
test; and, referring to the menace of invasion, expressed 
his firm conviction, that, if the enemies of the nation should 
attempt to execute that presumptuous threat, tlie con- 
sequences would be, to them, discomfiture, confusion, and 
disgrace.” But while he lamented the existence of a war 
with any power, lie was pleased at the opportunity of 
stating, that all disputes with the court of Stockholm had 
been accommodated by a treaty, which, maintaining our 
maritime rights, gave at the same time a fair advantage to 
the neutral prince,# who was merely prevented from fur- 
nishing the enemies of the other party with the implements 
and the means of hostility. 

Amidst the parliamentary deliberations, a change in the 
administration was prognosticated by the increasing ani- 


* A.-'diir Annual Kt-gister, I’oi 
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jnosity and embittered dissensions of ))arty. AVheu Mr, 
Pitt resigned, he had no wish or intention of long remain- 
ing without the gratifications of power and patronage : he 
hoped to find, after the experiment of pacification, an op- 
portunity of re-asserting his liigh pretensions. For two 
years after lus retreat from oHice, he supjiorted the mini- 
sters with apparent zeal ; but when the premier seemed iji- 
dined to renounce his subserviency to his })atron, and 
when the continuance of the war opened to the ambitious 
statesman a prospect of retrieving his fame as a determined 
enemy of France, and as an able director of vigorous hos- 
tilities, he resolved to display his parliamentary importance 
in such a mode as might ensure his recall to power. He 
did not regularly enlist in the ranks of oi)position, but took 
opportunities of reprehending the feeble measures of the 
court, and of urging the necessity of a more vigorous and 
eireclive system. Being now attacked by tliree parties, — 
namelvj by the friends and admirers of Mr. by Mr. 
Windham and tlie clamorous advocates for war, and by 
die permanent members of opposition, — Mr. Addington 
found liis situation so insecure, tliat, although he enjoyed 
the unreserved confidence of the king, he resolved jy 
to retire from the helm. He had tried the effect of 
an (]fverture to Mr. Pitt for his return to the high station 
which he had formerly filled, and the rc-admissioii of lord 
Melville and other friends into such offices as he might 
wish them to accept. In the answer that was given to this 
application, a wisli was expressed for the inclusion of carl 
Spencer and lord Grenville in the new arrangements ; but 
it was added, that he would not maki: any specific pro- 
posals, until he should receive an intimation from his ma- 
jesty, that his services i) . the cabinet were deemed essential 
tc the strength of the government This reply v as not 
satisllictory, because the warm opposition of those noble- 
men to the prime miuLsior, and tlieir undisguised contempt 
of his talent** and cajK»* v- rcndeml tlu'in liighly oKmosious 
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to him. Having continued to act until liis majorities 

May alarmingly declined, he at length declared his in- 
7. tontion ol* resigning his employment ; and a royal 
message was sent to Mr. Pitt, desiring him to name the 
j^ersons by whom he would wish to be as&istcul in the cabinet. 
iSomc dilriculties occurred in the important settlement. Jt 
was I’equircd, on the part of a great personage, that the 
(|uestion of catholic relief should not be brought forward ; 
and it was also stated^ that the admission of Mr. Pox into 
the cabinet \\x)uld not be agreeable. With those excep- 
tions, jVIr. Pitt was allowed to act at his discretion. 1 Se 
immediately invited lord (rrenviile and his puancipal friends 
to' the honors and advantages of ministtrial association: 
but his lordship re[)lied, in a high tone, that, at a crisis 
which im}K'riously demanded an union ol* weiglit, talents, 
and character, in the j)ublic service, he would not assist in 
forming an administration on the illiberal }>rinci[)le of ex- 
clusion. Di 'gusted at tlu‘ njection of his oilers, and ap- 
})rchending a strong oj)po.sition to his present ai'rangemcnts 
and fiuure measures, ]Mr. IMtt was seriously embarra^^ed 
in his choice. Me at length n'solved to retain in the ca- 
binet six of those individuals whose incapacity and miscon- 
duct he had lately censured and condemned; and, to 
complete the allowed number, be selected lour of bis steady 
partisans, — the lords Melville, Ilarrowby, Alulgrave, and 
Camden 

The re-instated premier directed his early attention to 
the great concerns of national delence ; but, as the subject 
recpiircd long deliberation both in tlie cabinet and in parlia- 
ment, his plan was yot so speedily carried into ellect as he 
wished or Intended. '^Mie removal ol* those obstacles which 
diininisdicd the dlicacy of the recruiting service, and the 
establishment of a foundation for a regular increase of the 

* l'- aftonvaril luffeml iiis disgust at the conduct anti administration of iSIr. 

ft, give way to a df sire of a;.sof ialioii ; and loitl kSidinouth (for the ex - 
mittisicr u'.’.i en -lobled V>y tlial liilc) wh.t aj.'jtt)iiit(.d picsidcnt ''f tb<, ^ oiuiril. 
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army? amidst a due attention to internal defence and se- 
curity, were the chief objects which the scheme involved. 
It was proposed, that tlie militia of Grc'iit-llritain sliould 
be gradually reduced to I-SjOOO men, exclusive of the suj)- 
plementary bodies ; that the su})ply of a more regular ad- 
ditionid force ’should be rendered a parochial duty, with a 
limitation of the bounty to be oiTered ; and tijat a, neglect 
of this duty should be compc'nsated by lines, while the 
rigors of the i’ormcr ballot would be allayed. The plan did 
not promise to be more cHeclive than the arrangements of 
Mr. Addinii'toji, who vaaitured to assert his conviction of it’s 
comparative futility : but it passed triumjdiantly through 
the ordea.l of debate, being in vain assailed by ridicule and 
censure. 

Erom bis anxiety on the subject of del’euce, Mr. Pitt was 
seemingly more ajiprebonsive of an invasion than the geiu'- 
rality of the nation; and, in t!ie sj)eecb which he framed 
for his majesty at the {)ror()gation, he observed that the 
pre})aratious for tliat purpose were daily augnuaited, and 
that ^^thc attempt appeared to have been delayed, only 
with the view of procuring additional means for carrying it 
into execution."’ He exaggerated the danger, that Ins de- 
fensive precautions might be more highly a})})reciatcd 

rile lirst consul ol’ f ranco was as eager to confirm his 
power, as tlie English minister was to defend his menaced 
country. I le looked forward to a more august title and a 
iiiore imposing establishnieiit ; and, to evince tiie i]ecessi: y 
of strengthening the goverrm c*nt, he propagated rumors of 
traitorous intrigues and alanuing conspiracies, promoted by 
the British court. UVo mal-conteius j c; (i shot, iiiuler a 
charge of aiming at liis destruction ; but no persuasions 
could induce tlieiu lo knowlegc that they had received 
anv encouragement lioiu Gveat-Bi itain. The vei-geance 
of the government was also directed against Moicau (tin' 
celebrated general), Pichegru, and ua Thocan Georges, 
who were accused of a volutionarv plot. 
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While the hitc of tliese citizens remained in susj)ense, 
the supposed liostility of a prince of the house of Rourbou 
led to the'perpctnition of an atrocious act of wanton cruelty. 
Louis duke d’Engliicn, grandson of the prince do (!onde, 
who had served among the royalists in the preceding war, 
was suddenly appreliendcd in the neutral territory of Baden 
by Caulinconrt and a party of dragoons, conveyed to the 
castle of Vincennes, and accused of having solicited a com- 
mission in the British service, of being the leader of a body 
of armed emigrants, and of a participation in the late con- 
spiracy. Being condemned after an irregular process by a 
military committee, he was conducted at night into a 
neighbouring wood, and shot by some Italian mercenaries. 
This outrage excited general horror even in France ; but tln^ 
terrors of despotism silenced the rising murmurs, and stifled 
the expressions of just indignation. 

In the machinations imj)uted to Moreau and Pichegru, 
Mr. Drake, the English envoy at Munich, was imjdicatcd, 
by the report of the grantl judge Regniei, who declared 
that the real object of that minister’s mission was to find 
agents for the assassination ol the first consul, and the pro- 
pagation of treason and revolt in h’rance. Ilis alleged 
delinquency was announced, in an ulllcial note, to all the 
diplomatic vcsidcrils at Baris; some of whose answers were 
so oflensive to the British court, that a charge which would 
otherwise liavo been treated with silent contcinjit, was re- 
pelled witli spirit by lord Hawkcsbiiry, as far as it related 
to murderous plots : but the secretary did not deny, that 
some attention had been given to the schemes of the justly- 
dissatisfied inhabitqnts of France, for liberating their coun- 
try from a disgraceful yoke; — an interference which was 
allowed by the law of nations, and wliich the Frencli 
govoriimeiit practised without hesitation in the case of Ire- 
land. 

While the people were in expectation of a legal process 
against the imprisoned enemies of Bonaparte, he amused 
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them vvitli a chani>c of dignity, and jilliircd the subjects of 
a nominal republic to an accjuiescencc in his assumption of 
imperial su[)remacy. The aetjuisition of the highest title 
of sovereignty, and it’s coiitiniiancc in liis family, had long- 
been* the great objects of his desire; and the conjunct me 
seemed particularly favorable to his views, when he had 
impressed the nation with a belief of the exii^teiice of trea- 
cherous cons})iracies against him, which, it wiis sujiposed, 
would be more eflectually obviated by the complete esiab- 
lishmcnt of his authority. The servile senate, acquaintetl 
with his wislies, and tutori'd by his devoted partisans, voted 
an address, proj^osing that he should be declared hereditary 
emperor of France. He gave a gracious answer to this 
pleasing pro|)osal, which was repeated in a number of ad- 
tlresses both from civil and military bodies. 'I’he citizens 
of the ca})ital recommeiuled it, not merely as the grand 
point to which their own iiicliiiatioiis tended, but ])ccause 
it coincided with the general wi.sli of the nation, expressed 
at the comineiicemeiit of the revolution. A member of the 
tribunate, named Ciirec, submitted it to the consideration 
of that body; and, as it w'as reprobated only by the repub- 
lican spirit of Carnot, it wavS adopted by tlie assembly, with 
a proviso that the constituted autliorities, in regulating the 
intended establishment, should make all due provisiojis for 
securing and maiutaiuing equality, liberty, and the rights 
of the people. When this resolution was communicated 
to the senate, the vice-pre.sident Neufehaleau panegyrised 
the wisdom and patriotism of the tribunes, for liaving 
agreed to a measure which promised to be so beneficial to 
France ; and, after an affected delay, gs H’ a p re-meditated 
and pre-detcrmlned scheme required long deliberation, the 
Mmj assembly decree ?, that the imperial dignity should 
18. be granted to Napoleon and his descendants. 
The president Cambacercs, repairing to .St. C1oi'<l with Ins 
courtly brethren, intimated to the fortunate adveutnVer, that 
this decree was oidy tin uthcntic expression of awishpre- 
vic usly manifested by tl e Fronch people; that it made no 
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addition either to his glory or his rights; that it was a tri- 
bute which the nation ))aid to it’s own dignity, and a mark 
oi respect, attachment, and gratitude, to it\s deteiuler and 
protector, and the restorer ol* order and justice. He replied, 
that he accepted the new title without hesitation, but that lie 
would submit to the po}H!lar deliberation the point of licre- 
ditary succession, lie innnediately ordered four high ap- 
pointments. liis brothers Josepli and Louis, and the two 
citizens who had been his fellow-consuls, were respectively 
declared grand elector, constable, arch-chancellor and arch- 
treasurer of the emjiire. To his most distinguished generals 
he gave tlie title of marshal; and, that this designation might 
not be debased by extension, it was limited to sixteen indi- 
viduals^ beside a few senators who were allowed to enjoy it. 

The new’ decree included a modification of the preceding 
constitutional code. After declariirtr that tlie difrnitv of 
emperor of the Frencli should be heredilary in the direct 
and legitimate descent of Napoleon, and })ormitting him, if 
he sliould have no male issue, to adopt the eiiildreii or 
gi’and-chlklren of his brothei's, it lixed tlie mode of ap- 
pointing a regent in case of iiiinorily, w hich was not U> ex- 
pire before the completion of tlic eighteenth year. The 
regent might be named by the reigning prince, or (on 
faihin' of such nomination) by the senate, lirst i'rom his 
ow n family, and al'tcrwaj’d from the number ol’ those who 
licld the five chief dignities of llie empire. The poss(‘ssors 
of these dignities, and ail the gre.it olliccrs of the crown, 
were to be indulged, in case of removal, with the rcteutioii 
of their titk^^s and privileges, and a moiety of their salaries, 
v/liieh they could (nily kafeit by a judicial scuteiicc for 
delinquency. With regard t6 the senatorial nsscmhiy, it 
v\as to be jiailly formed by llie emperor from lists of can- 
didates presented by the ekctoial colleges, and partly from 
^ns spontaneous choice. 1 he legislative body and the tri- 
bunate %\ere, as in the former code, to be riainod by tlu.’ 
s^|ite. All laws were to originate from the sovereign, or 
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to be proposed in his name ; and it was stated that liis delay 
in promulgating a law, beyond the tenth day I’rom it’s pre- 
sentation, should be equivalent to a rejection, unless it 
should be re-adopted by the legislature ; even in wliich case, 
jt was not expressly declared that he was obliged or expected 
to enact it. *A high imperial court was erected for the 
cognisance of crimes committed against the state, or of any 
offences imputed to dignified persons; the arch-chancellor 
was the president of this tribunal. The judges of the or- 
dinary courts were appointed for life, and therefore had a 
shadow of independence, wliich, liowevcr, could not secure 
them against the general despotism of the government. 


LEITEll in. 

Vontimialion of Ihe i^htonj of Fjurop(\ (o Ihc Fruption or 
(I n ar irrcaf-llritain a fid Spain. 

THE new plan of sovereignty in France was so artfully 
termed, and willi such a seeming regard to the jmblic will, 
that the advocates ol' the jn-etensions of the encroaching 
family entertained a strong hope of its permanence : hui, 
while the people seemed to favor the proposal, k was tlu' 
influence of the army that led to it’s ado^itlon. The only 
pretence for the elevation of aii adventurer to the supreme 
power was the expediency ;.»i substituti if: a man of cmiragi 
and talent ibr a feeble scion of the heicditary siock : yet, 
when that point w\as secured upon the only basis wliich 
It coiiUl rest, the principle of t It r/h c pretensions, the gross^ 
^t iiiconsistoncv was heir. d in the revival ol' lirreditarii 
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interest — a doctrine which the first consul, at the commence- 
ment of his career, was eager to explode. 

An early opportunity of notifying Bonaparte's cluinge of 
exterior dignity was taken by the French ministers at the 
diflferent courts of Europe ; and the majojuty of princes and 
states acknowleged Napoleon by his new title. But the 
king of Great- Britain, unwilling to follow tlie example of 
William HI, who acknowleged Philip V. of Spain, even 
while he meditated his dethronement, scorned the idea of 
giving his sanction to that assumjition of authority which 
lie would gladly have annulled; and tlic claimant of the 
French crown, whose pretensions seemed to be rendered 
almost hopeless by tlie ostensible confiniuilion of the usurper’s 
power, protested against the conduct of tlie senate ot 
Paris,” and declared that ho conceivetl himself hound by a 
sense of his own rights, aiul of (he concurrent rights of 
other sovereigns, to condcmii the dangerous principles 
which that assembly had dared to promnlgaie The exiled 
prince was then at Warsaw ; and tlu' Frencli minister at 
Berlin was ordered to draw him from his asylum, by pro- 
posing that he should be sent by the king of Prussia into 
France, to answer for his concern in the conspiracy : but 
the insolent demand was notgratuetl even by lh(Moi> passive 
Frederic. 

Before the judges took cognisance of the treasonable 
charges, Pichegru died in conlinement. It was alhrinccl, 
that he had committed suicide: but it was more generally 
believed, that he was murdered by the order of a tyrant, 
who was Jvuovvn to be composed of such unyielding mate- 
rials, and to possess such an obdiii'acy of heart, as not to 
shrink at any enormity. 

Moreau was accused of aiming at the restoration of the 
house of Bourbon ; and it appeared, on his trial, that 
Georges, hoping to profit by the disgust which the general 
fflt at the usurpation and tyranny of Bonaparte, endea- 
voured to procure the concurrence of such a respectaVile 
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citizen in a conspiracy : but it was not }n’ovc(I tliat any pre- 
mises of concert had been given to the ( lioimn chief. Ro- 
land declared, that, at his reejuest, jMoreau had twice con- 
sented to meet Pichegru ; that, in the first conference, they 
did iiQt seem to agree; but that, when tlie hittw asked 
whether his friend would head a movcincnl in llivor of the 
royalists, this answer was given : If you will act accord- 
ing to my opinion, l.ho consuls must disai)pcar ; and, in that 
case, J may have sufticient influence to obtain the chief 
authority."’ These expressions were denied l>y Moreau, 
and explained aw^ay by his advocate Bonnet. 

As tlie abbe David had eagerly ])ronioted an intercourse 
l)et\veen tlie accused generals, lie w'as cc<ainiiied on the sub- 
ject ; and he admitted that he had conceived the idea of 
approximating tiiese great, men to oaiJi other, because lie 
was of opinion that their union might be useful to France. 
Tlierc was nothing trea.sonablc in David’s agency. Hav- 
ing found that Moreau was highly pleased at the jnojiosal 
of renewed friendship, he undertook a journey to London^ 
as the bearer of a letter to Idclicgru ; but, when ho was on 
the point of embarkation, he was arrestc"^ at Calais. An- 
other agent was Lajolais, whom .Pichegru had sent to learn 
the precise sentiments of his former associate in arms ; and 
wdio, although he only received general assurances of regard 
for the exiled citizen, w^as inclined to deduce conclusions so 
favorable to the views of t he mal-contents, tliat ho ventured 
to represent Moreau as ready to engage in any scheme cal- 
culated for the subversion of the existing despotism. A 
strict concert, in tlie mean time, :-ubsisted between Georges 
and Pichegru; and it w^as agreed, that an attempt should 
be made to seise Bonaparte in one of his rides from Paris 
to Saint-Cloud. To prcn -Ac the conspiracy in person, 
Pichegru returned to F raiire, surprising die general by an 
intimation of the readiness of the confederates to carry it into 
immediate eflFect, and requesting him to sanction it by his 
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coiicurrciico. Moreau, while he expressed a wish for the 
restoiation of the royal family, staled tlie expediency oi 
longer ])reparation, and of a gradual progress in the or- 
ganisation of the hazardous scheme ; and tliercforc declined 
an immediate concern in it. But his friend, by earnest per 
suasion, ))revailed iqmn him to enter so far into the league, 
as to promise that, if Georges and his associates should iind 
an opportunity of executing the sclieme of personal scisure, 
he would take the most active measures for protecting them 
against the vengeance of the tyrant’s partisans ^ . 

After trials which were conducted with seeming impai 

Jfoir tiality, nineteen of the accused citi/aais were coji 
demned to death. Moreau, and foni’ of liis sup^ 
posed accom|diccs, were sentenced to imprisonment Ibr two 
years; and nineteen were ac(juitted. Georges and ten ot 
his associates were subjected to the summary stroke* of tlie 
guillotine, he lives of eight were spared : but they were 
ordered to remain in prison for four years, and to be sub 
sequently banished. It was tlie eanu'st wish ol’ tin* new 
emperor, that Moreau should be capitally convicted; l)\it 
when he felt the pulse of tlie army, he found that the e'x 
tremity of vengeance, in the case of so distinguished a 
general, would excite liigh indignation : and e\(M> tin* judges 
were not disposed to gratily him in this lespeet. lie th(‘n‘ 
fore contented liiinself with the denunciation ol* a moiIeraU 
punishment; and it was iiitimaU'd to Moreau, that h(' was 
at liberty to retire to North-America. 

A British oflicc'r, w])o had landed Pichegrn and oIIjc 
exiles on the h'l ench coast, imfortnnalely fell into tlie hamf 
of the enemy. He was soon discovered to be ca|)laiii 
Wright, who had served under sir Sidney Smith, and hac 
escaped with him trom the Temple, As no confessions, 
tending^to a developement of the conspiracy, or to an ex 
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pliination ol the coiiC(‘ni which C»reat-Britaiii was iiiip[)Ohcd 
to have had in it, could be extorted tVoin him, he was dc 
taiaed ia coafiaenieat to tlietime ol his death*. 

Elate with tlic s[)leador of the imperial dignity, and 
pleased with ijie idea of liaviag impressed a salutary terror 
by tlie late acts of vengeance, Napoleon considered his 
power as so fn-inly established, that he might safely defy the 
indignation or the jealousy of foreign princes. Me disre- 
garded the remonstrances of the Russian emperor, who, 
assuming a prominent attitude, espoused the cause of of- 
leaded Europe, and, in a tone of dignified spirit, emniKN 
raled the acts of encroachment and usurpation whicli the 
j uler of France had committed. Far from acknowlei»Mim 
the irregularity or the injustice of his conduct, he vindicated 
die seisure of the duke d'Enghien, as consistent with the 
law of nations, which could not justly protect a rebel., 
merely because he was at the distance of two leagues frcini 
the territory of that nation against which he was armed ; 
and, when the retention of troops and assumption of power 
in various countries were meiHioned by M. d'Oubril as 
legitimate grounds of interference, he evaded instead of 
answering the complaiiit. lie haughtily desired Alexander 
to execute his own en<rai»’cments, anil not encouraue the 

^ o o ^ o 

enemies of I'rancc, or violate the independence of other 
states, particularly animadverting on the change whicli that 
prince was said to have ellected by his own authority in the 
government of the Ionian islands. The Ihissian minister 
declared that his sovereign had in no respect neglected his 
August political obligations, wdiilc the French goVcrnnieiU, 
2a. regardless of it*s stipulatioiiS of concert w ith the 
court of Petersburg, witli-held all indemnity from tlie king 
of Sardinia, subjected the king of Nuples to military inti- 
midaiion, domineered over the vvliole of Italy, siiilied the 
honor of Ccrniany by air unwarrantal'le arrest, .i id vio- 
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latecl, by the inviiision of Hanover, the integrity of the 
imperial territory ; and, in ojiposition to the statement 
respecting the sept-insular republic, lie affirmed tluit the 
Russian troops had left that state to the occupancy of Nea- 
politans, with the concurrence of the pco})lc and the Turkish 
emperor, and in consequence of a previous arrangement 
with France. As this extraordinary state of aflairs had 
arisen solely from the conduct of France, it would depend, 
he said, on the moderation of the cabinet of St. Cloud, 
whether war should ensue or peace be continued. 

Notwithstanding this remonstrance, peace prevailed on 
the continent. The clouds which seemed to indicate a 
storm (juictly passed away. No correspondent emotions 
were manifested by the princes or states of Germany. The 
elector of Baden patiently bore the insult olFered to him by 
the French govei nment, and tnisteil to the good inttaitions 
of ifs exalted head. Frederic William would not have re- 
monstrated against a grcatcH* outrage; and Framis, while 
he vvitn(‘ssed the decline the dignity of the empire, did 
not insist upon a reparation of the alTVoiU. Concluding 
that the title of of Germany would soon become an 

empty name, this prince assumed that designal ion in the 
capacity of Austrian sovereign. It was his duty (he said), 
as ciiief of the house of I lapsburg, to maintain an ccjuality 
of exterior dignity with the first powers of Eurojie; and he 
thought himself fully authorised to follow, in this respect, 
the example of Russia and of France. In announcing this 
determination, he disclaimed all intentions of resigning his 
lawful rights, and declared that his political relations and 
connexions with the ( Jermanic body would remain un- 
changed. "J'iie king of Sweden objected to this arraiige- 
liient, and proposed that it should be submitted to the eon- 
sich nition of the diet; but this reference was deemed un- 
jiCY ssiiry liy the other princes of liic inq)eria] confederacy. 
Cetvv* « o Gnstavus and Na})oleon some altercation passed 
on the :nibject of the a) bitrary arrest ; and the king, oflended 
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at the invectives thrown out against him in the official print 
of the arrogant dictator, ordered a cessation of all inter- 
course, exce}>t that of trade, between Sweden and France. 

The subjects of the United Provinces more severely felt, 
liiau tliose of any other state, the eliects of French de- 
spotism. They were obliged to contribute largely to the 
support of a war in which they had no wish to engage : 
they were oppressed in every mode ; and their patience or 
servility only exposed them to insult. Their concern in the 
w^ir, how'cver reluctant, threatened tliem with the loss of 
their colonics. A small force being sent from Barbadocs, 
a descent was made near the mouth of the Surinam river: 
the inferior torts and batteries on both banks were stormed 
with inconsiderable loss ; and the garrison of Fort Amstcr- 
tlam then capitulated, although eighty pieces of artillery 
were mounted for its defence. 

Few’^ maritime exploits distinguished the second year of 
the war. Rear-admiral Linois, sailing from the isle ol* 
France to the Indian ocean, captured many British vessels; 
and, meeting witli a large fleet iiielonging to the company, 
he was tempted by the desire of spoil, and yet unwilling to 
risque a general attack, as these ships were not destitute 
i)f guns, lie havl one ship of tlic line, three frigates, and 
a brig: the trading fleet consisted of fifteen vessels. The 
cajitalns offered battle; but he remained at a (lislancc. Me 
at Jengtli ventured to approach the rear, in the hope of cut- 
ting off a part of the tied; but, when three ships tacked 
and bore down upon him, he lircd with little ellect, and 
then retreated. The exertions of captain Dance and Iiis 
associates, for the preservation of such h mass ol valuable 
property, were rewartleJ bv the company, and honored 
with general applause. 

An attack was made by sir Sidney SiniUi u[K)n the flotilla 
which had been equipped at Flushing for the invadon ol 
our island : but the fortifications and gim-boats of Osiend, 
and the firing from a cam? near the shore, so powerfully 
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ii'ulcd the openUions of the praams aiul schooners, that only 
a small number could be sunken or irreparably injured. In 
the autumn, a feeble attempt was made for the destruction 
of the flotilla at Boulogne by the use of catamarans^ or fire- 
machines of a new construction. The scheme at first ex- 
cited horror among the French ; but, when it’s inelficacy 
was witnessed, it produced derision; and, by the British 
community, it was assailed with sarcasm and ridicule, al- 
though an able and meritorious officer was em})loyed in ifs 
execution. Lord Keidi selected some of his best olficcrs 
for this service ; and, at night, several floating caissons. 
Idled with combustibles, prepared to okjiIoiIc mechanically^ 
were sent against the cnemy\ vessels: but tliey blew iij* 
with little eflect. 

A greater loss of lives than Grcat-Britain sustained in 
any of the naval conflicts of the year, arose from the cala- 
mity of ship-wreck. A commercial fleet, bound to the 
Wcst-Indies, met with tempestuous weather in the spring- 
near tlie coast of Portugal : about thirty-five vessels, beside 
the Apollo frigate, were wrteked; and some of lluau were 
overwhelmed by the waves with all who were on boartl. 

There was little employment at this time, for the mili- 
tary force of Great-Britaiii : l.uit the probability of an ex-:* 
tension of tiie war, suggested by the state and eireuinstanees 
of kSpaiii, flattered the naval servants of tlie public with the 
hojies of triumph. In the mean tinu*, the conleiuling na- 
tions were not disposed to recede from tlieir respective 
pretensions, as each had a high opinion of the extent oi 
those resources which would maintain public dignity, and 
provide for the general safety. 

After a formal and splendid coronation, in wiiich the 
p^>pe meanly olficiated, Napoleon t)))encd a luwv session of 
llu? legislative body. He then exhibited, by the inediinn 
v>i (diampagriy, a pompous display ^of the flourishingNtate 
oi France. J he first object of notice was llie trauqiiilJity 
of tile coiiijtrv, e()ual to that of the calmest [lerioils. Mu-. 
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tual harmony ami confulcnco, saiil the minisLcr, prevailed 
between tlte nation and the government; and the improve- 
ment of public and private property attested the progress 
of security. Tliis safety had been more ellectnally esta- 
blished by the change of tlic republic into an hereditary 
empire; — a change not imposed upon the people by arbi- 
trary influence or commanding authority, but [)roduecd by 
the free and unfettered will of the community. By the 
concomitant regulations, greater lustre and impression had 
been given to the functions of a legislator ; the office of a 
judge had been rendered more respectable, and his impar- 
tiality was better secured ; high trusts and employments 
were brought within the probable reach of all; and the 
rights of the citizens were as fully guarantied as those of 
the sovereign. A new criminal code was on the ])oiiit of 
adoption; and such schemes of law, as had been matured 
by long discussion, would be submitted to the deliberation 
of the po[)ular representatives. The schools both of pri- 
mary and progressive instruction were well conducted; and 
the arts and sciences were far from decliniim. Commerce 

o 

had resumed ifs activity; and, in various branches of ma- 
mdacture which were connected with the use of inaclnneiy, 
the skill of the French rivaled the boasted eminence of tlie 
fhigirsh. Agriculture was prosecuted with great industry 
and in the most intelligent manner; and a multiplication 
of the true riches of the state struck every eye. increasing 
wealth hael enlarged the bounds of bencticeiice, whicli did 
not cenline itself to the liberality cd' the moment, bur, by 
patronising charitable establishments, extended it’s bless- 
ings to futurity. This exercise of goexf will toward man- 
kind was encouraged by a sense of religion, which, accom- 
panied by a wise tolerat on, had n aimed it’s empire in 
Fr.: ncc. 

Advi^rting to the army and navy, the orator •^noke ia 
vorably of both establishments, affirming that the latter was 
a belter state than had been Ibr ihc! ten preceding 
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years, aiul llial llie military lorce was never before so nu- 
merous or so well organised. Tlic linaiiees, lie added, 
were ill a good train, and all the burthens of the war might 
be sustained without serious injury. He applauded the 
conduct of Spain, in resi>ting the aggressive violence of 
Great-Britain ; complimented the Austrian emperor on his 
attention to the arts of peace ; represented the king of 
Prussia, and all other German princes and states, as the 
friends of France; commended the temperate and judicious 
policy of Denmark ; contemptuously omitted all mention of 
Sweden ; and liinted that the llussiaii potentate would act 
wisely in cultivating the fricndsiiip of the new emperor, 
not only with a view to his commercial relations, but also 
to the balance of European power. He concluded Ins 
frothy efi’usion by animadverting on the folly and animosity 
of that governmoiit which had rushed into a war without 
motive or object, and which, having thus entangled itself, 
would never obtain from the French any other coiulitions 
of peace than those of Amiens. 

Fhio haughty manifestation of Napoleon’s sentiments had 

Ja/i, 2, scarcely reached our island, when a renew al ol 
laoo. pacilication wars proposed, in a letter wrilton by 
himself to the Ihitisli sovereign, lie rccjucsted his royal 
adversary to consider, that all hopes of i'orming a eonti- 
.nciital coalition against France were a})parently fallacious ; 
to relin(|uisli a contest wliicli could Jiol produce any grati- 
fying result to a prince who had already attained the hcaght 
of prosperity ; to desist from adding colonies to those tcTri- 
lorial dependencies of which lie had a siiper-abiindance ; 
and to sacrifice reseptmenl at tlie .shrine of humaniiy. This 
conimuui^f’ation was rather evaded than answered. I^ord 
Mulgrave assured M. Talleyrand, that the king had no ob- 
ject more at heart, than the attainment of an honorable and 
secure peace , but that, as the safety and tramjniliity ol 
!Mir'>pc ought, in his opinion, to bo combined with the in 
Icrest of hi- dominiuns, it seemed to be his duty, and it was 
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certainly liis wish, to consult those princes witli whom he 
was engaged in confidential connexions and relations, par- 
ticularly the Russian emperor, who had given the strongest 
y)roofs of the wisdom and elevation of his sentiments, and 
of the lively i^itcrcst which he took in the safety and inde- 
pendence of the continent/’ -Similar remarks were intro- 
duced into the speech which the king addressed to jevu 
the two houses at the commencement of the next ] 5. 
session ; and he, at the same time, took notice of the evident 
subjection of his catholic majesty to the influence and con- 
trol of France, which had recently impelled that prince into 
a denunciation of war. 

liy the treaty of 8t. lldefonso, Spain had bound herself 
to assist France with all her disposable force, whenever her 
aid might be required for any hostile purpose: but, instead 
of sending a naval or military force in tlie present war, she 
had agreed to the payment of a monthly subsidy, 'riie 
British minister at Madrid luul remonstrated against this 
grant ; promising, however, not to resent it by arms, if no 
other violations of neutrality should be committed. A re- 
port of preparations in some of the Spanish ports led to 
another tixpostulatioi. ; and it was intimated by the king’s 
representative, that, unless all armaments should cease, 
and the sale of j)rizes be prohibited, he would (juit the 
court to which he had been deputed. It was only on the 
latter and less material point that satisfaction was obtained. 
As the court continued to favor the French witli the use of 
it’s treasures, and to make preparations 'vliich indicated an 
intention of arming, the remonstrances assumed a more 
peremptory tone; and, as the answers v/crc evasive, the 
complaining minister left Madrid. Before this indication 
of a rupture occurred, an attack ji id been made upon a 
Sj):inish squadron returning from South-Arncrica with 
treasure and valuabh\ merchandise, in eonscqnen.ee of tin 
refusal of it’s commander fo submiL to aii arbitrary deten- 
tioji. After a shoii r/c :cment, throe of the vessels were 
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captm c’d ; and nne blew up iliiring the action, with the loss 
of all the passt?ngcrs and crew, except tlie lieutenant and 
forty men, who wore rescued iVoiii death by the English 
sailors. 


LETTER IV. 

Sequel of fhe llislon/ of Europe^ Lo the Saval Jw/pogeme/zt 
of Ti a falp;(n\ 

Thu attack upon the Spanish fleet (am only be vindi- 
cated on the plea ol' expediency or of policy: it cannot be 
justified by any argnineiits drawn from reason or from 
e<|iiity. The Hritish court boasted of it's exeniplovif mode- 
i'atlon ; but this aggression was no proof of the* justice ol 
such self-commendation. 8o little injury had becai received 
from Spain since the renewal of hostilities with France, 
that no serious vengeance was due to that })ower. If the 
S[)aniards had acted openly in support of tlie i'Vench, il 
was lawful to treat them as enemies: but the mere injury 
which might result from the transfer of a part of their trea- 
sure to France, was not to beconij)ared with that depnria- 
tion which the moral character of Great-Britain might siillei 
from die outrage. Tliese observations will be derided liv 
tlie loose njoralily of a statesman: but his ridicule will be 
despised by more rgasonablc and conscientious men. 

The liostile declaration, on the j iart of the king of Spain, 
did not immediately follow tJic scisure of his sliips. lie 
.'Ccnied desirous of wailing for farther acts of hostility; and 
he then denounced war ina spirited andindignant manifeslo^^ . 
\ Givat- Britain had apparently invited the challenge, i‘ 
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was readily accepted, and boldly answered ; Jan. 2 1 , 
yet not without the exjnessiou of an eager 
wish for the resiiinption of a state of peace and confidence 
with a initioii which had so many ties of coniinon interest’’ 
to coiiiK^ct it with this country. *^1110 conduct W'hich led to 
this extensioii of the war was strongly reprobated by lord 
Grenville, Mr. Grey, and other senators. It was defended 
by the king’s advocate on the ground of [)recedent ; but the 
learned civilian ought to liave known, that no precedent s 
could sanction injustice. Roth houses voted in favor of tlu* 
w ar, by a great superiority of number. Seamen and marines, 
to the amount oi’ 120,000, were allowed : the land-force was 
so far augmented, as to exceed 11>.5,000 men; and the act 
of the preceding year for an additional force was suifered to 
remain unrepealed, altliough it was warmly assailed as an 
inenective measure. The supplies of the year wei'e ek'valctl 
loan (‘Xtraordiiiary amount: they exceeded fifty-live mil- 
lions and a hall. The French, on the contrary, reduced 
their expenditure, which, they said, w^oidd not exceed 
millions of francs^'. 

An investigation of the olllciai delinquency of tlic viseouirt 
Melville gave unusual interest to the })arliainentary session 
The trial of a minister of state, before the highest court it?, 
the realm, necessarily attracts general attention, in a country, 
that prides itself on the freedom of its constitution, and 
wliich consequently feels the violent agitations of l>arty ; 
and the deliberations of the national representatives, pre 
paratory to impeachinent, are proportionally interestijig. 
In one of the rei>orts resulting from a commission of naval 
inquiry, it appeared tluit lord Melville Ij.ul either withdraw li 
from the Ranf of England, for the purpose's of private 
emolument, dilferenl sm: assigned to him as treasurer 
tl>e navy, or had suflered a similip misapplication to be 
practised by public ofliccrs, lor whose integrity he was re- 
sponsible. The keen eye ol' Mr. W i.itbread having dis- 


About t,\voiUv-cii';h ’lujus nud .1 half, iu pound'? sterliufij. 
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covered this Haw in the character ol’ a veteran minister, lie 
thought it his duty to submit the affair to strict investigation, 
with a view to the infliction ol* punishment or censure. The 
commissioners, he said, had examined liis lordship and Mr. 
Trotter, his agent and paymaster ; but no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the pecuniary deficiencies in their department 
could be procured. It was well known that the latter had 
spcculateil largely in the funds, and had amply profited by 
this species of adventure, as well as by other modes of pe- 
cuniary accumulalioii ; and, as he was poor at tlic com- 
mencement of his oHicial career, it was more tlian probable 
that he had cmjdoyed the public money in his speculations. 
Even if his lordship had not shared tlie spoil, his connivance 
at the unjustifiable conduct cif his friend rendered him liable 
to impeacluncnt. Mr. Pitt did not wish to encourage the 
violation of acts of parliament, or the misapplication of* the 
national treasure ; but he contended for the occasional ex- 
pediency of transferring money from one service to another, 
and denied that die report authorised the suspicion of* actual 
loss or detriment. Lord Henry Petty said, that, if no loss 
had been sustained, great risijuo of loss had been iitcurred ; 
and that the evasion of lair iiujuiry, during an examination, 
justified the interference of the house. Sir, Fox aflirmed. 
that the public lost considerably upon the discount of the 
iiavy«bills, in consequence of tlie temporary embezzlement; 
and, as the viscount had confessed that he had suffered the 
paymaster to derive benefit from the use of the public money, 
a regard to justice required his prosecution. The o})inio!J 
of Mr. Wilberforce favored a judicial process, for wbicli, 
he said, the voice of the people and the honor of the house 
loudly called^ When the question was put to the usual 
test, an equality of number appeared on each side; and the 
speaker’s vv»te, being thus rendered necessary, was given 
in support of the charge'^'. 

• In s\icli f‘as^s, it is gpiirrally cxpccieil that tlie .spf akov of tho Iidiiso shout 
gratify the p. rather thu’* the court, by bis tWcisioii. 
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The loaders ot ()pp{>sit ioii wore not nnaocpiainted with the 
want of harmony in the cabinet, or with the difficulty which 
the declining influence of Mr. Pitt found in enforcing com 
piete obedience to his mandates : but they had no expectation 
of obtaining the sanction ol‘ a majority of votes for tins bold 
attack. The public exulted in the idea of bringing an un- 
worthy minister to justice; and, however inclined was the 
premier to retain lord Melville in the public service, he could 
not refrain from advising the resignation of his seat at the 
board of admiralty, as Mr. Whitbread threatened him with 
the proposal of an address lor his immediate dismission. It 
was found difficult to procure a successor whose appoint- 
ment woidtl give general satisfaction : but, when sevei’a^ 
friends of the court had declined the lionor and the re 
sponsibilily, lord Parliam accepted the vacant presidenev 
Not satisfied with the alleged resignation, I\Ir. Whitbread 
moved, that the king should be requested, by an address, 
to remove lord Melville from all offices holdcn during plea-- 
surc, and from his councils and presence for ever. As this 
motion was warmly resisted, he consented to wave it, if the 
vote of inculpation sli jukl be communicated to his majesty 
by the whole house. The royal answer was I’cspectful, but 
vague ; and the name of the viscount was not erased from 
the couiicii-book, before the reluctance of his majesty had 
been noticed in the house with surprise and disgust. 

When an intended motion of impeachment was air 
noimccd, lord Melville requested pennissioii to defend him- 
self: but his denial of all participaiioii in the unlawful 
profits of Mr. Trotter did not induce the majority of the 
commons to desist from the prosecuti on. Afu r some de- 
bates respecting the mode of jiroccss, he was imj)eached, 
before the house of lords, of high ..rimes and misdemeanors ; 
but the trial was postponed to another sessinn 

In the progress of this measure, a contest coiinectcd with 
religion occurred, to animate the zeal of paiiy* and divide 
the sentiments even of true pat iots. The catholics of Iro- 
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land, or ratlier tlieir o|)iilont. and tilK'd loaders, loudly com- 
plained of their exclusion from corporations, irom higl? 
oHices, and from a seat in parliament; and it was resolved, 
at a meeting of these sectaries, that a petition should be 
presented to each liouse, for the extinction of those ‘‘ in- 
capacities, restraints, and privations, which' affected them 
with peculiar severity in almost every station of life,” and 
for the abolition of the humiliating and ignominious system 
of exclusion, reproach, and suspicion/’ wliicli some un- 
repealcd statutes generated and kept alive. Jjoasting ol 
their regard for the best cojistitution that had ever been 
established, they j^rayed that they might be restoretl to such 
a full enjoyment of it’s benefits, as might animate them to an 
enthusiastic defence of the government. In one house, loid 
Grenville was tlieir princi})al advocate; in the other as- 
sembly. Mr. Fox took tin* lead in the recoinniendation oi 
their claims. It w as argued in their favor, that a dilferenee 
of religious sentiments ought not to be considered as a bin 
to the p(Kssession of civil rights; that all cili/ens laid e(|uai 
}irctensious to the honors and emoluments of the state, unless 
it should be clearly proved, that their known and avowed 
opinions wen‘ incompatible with the spirit of the constitu- 
tion and the security of the protestunt c‘Stablishmcnt ; that 
not only the jieremptory declarations, but the solemn oaths 
of the catholics, removed or allayed tlio apjirehonsions ol 
danger in these respects; and that their coin]>arative weak- 
ness, with reference to the whole population of the united 
kingdom, o}K‘ratcd also against protcstaiil fears. It was 
firther remarked, tiiat, if they could not he. safely trusted 
with power, too much had already been conceded to them : 
but that, as the danger was cither entirely visionary, or loo 
trifling to justiiy alarm, ail their claims might rcasonabiv 
be granted, so as, hy the promotion of concord, to con- 
solidat^' die slreugtli of the em|)ire. On the other hand-. 
it vva.' jilra ed, that every state had a lawful powxT ol con- 
fining it’s f'flices and lavors to those who were most in- 
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tcrcsted in it's suj^porl ; tluil, even if toleration might be 
claimed as a right, political power stootl tm a dillereni 
ground; that, in an establishment to which protestanlisni 
was so essential that even the sovereign was not allowed to 
profess any other faith, the admission of the enemies of that 
religion into liigli employments, or into the legislative body, 
would be a manifest solecism and a palpable inconsistency ; 
that the refusal of the catholics to acknowlei»:c tlie kino's 
ecclesiastical supremacy, and their lecognition of a foreign 
jurisdietioii (winch, liowever they miglit })rercnd to confine 
it to spiritual alfairs, could not be })i’evcnted, among the 
zealots, from eneroaching on civil concerns), rendered the 
desired acquiescence im})olitie and hazardous; that their 
zeal of proselytisin would increase witli the means of ex- 
ercising it; and that the nation might gradually lose ifs 
predominant eharaeter. Mr. Pitt was, in his Iteart. iriendly 
to the object of the ])etition ; but, as a ve)*y powerful ob- 
stacle seemed to pn'clude success, and as the greater part 
of the nation appeared to be disinclined to the measure, he 
opposed die motion I’or it's refenau'e to a committee. In 
the hou.se of ])cers, the proposal was rejected by a phn ality 
of 129 votes; and, among the commons, the unlavorable 
excess amounted to 2^2. I'luM csiilt of these debates did 
not sur|irise the catholic aS'^ocintes : but they trusted to 
perseverance for final success. 

Tlie majority of those sentitors who, from motives of 
liberality, were disposed lo relieve the profcssor.s of die 
Romish religion, were equally ready U' put an end to th.al 
IralHc which invaded the civil riglits ot the Afi ioans : but 
the renewed exertions of the opposers of .this unuisrifiable 
species of commerce were balHed, in a tliiii liouse, by mer- 
cantile influence: yet the closer. jss oi* the eonlest gave 
hopes, that another trial of strength would 's- ippcant the 
zeal ol self-interest and rapacity, Eor the honor of die 
parliament and the nation, the abolition of the i hive-tVadf' 
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ought to have been voted, as soon as it was proposed, by a 
simultaneous burst of acclamation. 

While the proceedings against lord Melville occiipieil 
the attention of the parliament, a session of the llataviaii 
legislature, consc(jucnt on the new constitution adopted by 
that republic, commenced. It was alleged, as a reason lor 
an alteration of the jiolitical code, that the fabric of the 
state seemed to be tottering, and that wisdom and vigor 
were necessary for it’s support.. Ry the new })hm, the su^ 
preme power was vested in the pensionary and an assembly 
of nineteen deputies, nominated by the administrative' au- 
thorities of the eight departments. The pensionary was to 
be elected for five years by these rtpi {seiitalivt s of tiu 
nation; but the first who might be chosen would be ali(n\i'd 
to retain his post to the expiration ol five’ ye:u> alter i(ie 
conclusion of peace witli ( ireat-Britain. He was aut iau ised 
to constitute a council of state, and to appoint Jill the nii 
nisters and political oilicers, and ail the judgi >, eyt t pi ibo'-e 
ol' the national tribunal. He* was to be du' sole propo'-i ^ 
ol laws, which were to be a}^|U'<>v<(l or rejccU'ih wilhtuu 
the ’jUiallest alteration, by tiu' li'gislative as.-ombfy. All a(.t-< 
ol £ioveriinient weix' to i)e brouiilil lorwaicl in (he n/nne oi 

o ^ • 

t/a ir hi^h ?}f/]L!;f!/nirss^ as tlu* tK'putiiN according lo llu' old 
.style were called: but the piuisiontny was invc'su'd w it h iljr 
liighe.st authority ol' the stale, in politic.d, civil, and (VcK* 
siastical allairs, and indeed in every object that was e(>n 
nected with the ordinary and regular administration of tin 
country. He was not, however, allowed to declare wa> 
without^ previous resolution of the de})uties, lo whom also 
the confirmation of treaties of peace, alliance, ami com- 
meree, inclusively a})pertained. were ti^ have? two 

sessioiis in a year, be.sides such extraordinary convocation- 
a.' he might be disposed to order. One third oftlic iminb(': 
would i)e annually reejuired to resign their situations to 
oiheis, unless the departments should deem them w'orlh\ 
of rt> election. 'Hie members were not bound to comply 
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with the instructions of iheir constitiu'nU, ns it was con 
eluded that only men of sense and palriols would he chosen, 
or perha})s because it was supposed that a r(‘ference to du 
opinions of die electors would give, a po})n]ar bias to die 
govcrHinent ; yet, from the inconsiderable' number of die 
electors, there Was little fear oftliat jirejHmdcraiice. Upon 
the wholCj the new eofie tended to establish an oligarchy, 
unfavorable to the just claims ()l*th(' ])eo[>i(.‘ ; and it did not 
preclude tiie disgraceful subsc'rviency ol'llie republic to the 
will of die d(‘sjiot of France. The pensionary ►Sclnimuel 
penninck was an admirer ol* Najvoleon ; and, wlieii he pro- 
posed to the new assembly lb<^ adoption of such a plan a.^ 
might render taxation mon' regular and proporlionaL and 
die introdiiclion ol’ oilier schemes of relorm. he coiipTahj- 
iated du' members on the innuence whicb iluit gre:a. man 
had jic(|uired over tbeiv nation, and boasli'd o1‘Uh' oronnsed 
aid oi'liis iiinstrions jiatron. 

inir fi'om being inclined to mgoliate witli die Lre.^ci^ 
governmt'iU, die Dritish mmister exerted all his hitluence., 
during the session, for the promotion oi’ a lU'w coriiederac\ 
against the domineering nation. Mix h'ox warned ii nt oi 
the danger of a partial league, which might I'ventnally in 
crc’ase the })ower ol’ I’r'ince, by aluirding an easy triumph 
to the arms of Napoleon ; but the })remicr m’isrcpresonuxl 
c.iul ridiculed the seasonable caution, as if his op])(>ner.i 
had said, that no concert: whatever ought to bv' Ibrnu'it, 
liecause there was a possi’oility of it’s being more inj^^iou^ 
than beneficial ; and lu' eagerly jirosc euted his objei*!, a* 
coinpanying his persuasions with tlu' olKa of sucli, subsidies 
ns might enable the puinccs to })ui ilu ir ^-csiieclrve armies 
in motion, ilis strong re])rc.-entation.i of the danger ot 
tame ac(|uiesceiice in tlie aggra.alisr'eK'nt 'U lH>iuiparti% 
induced tin emperor of lliiesia iu give ins a- f to a piv 
liminary agreement, by which he bouiul liiuiseli lo assist in 
the formation ol a general league, calculauil ie -//nv 
stem the torrent ol I'rench amlf* en, and to i'>ia 
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blish a firm bai rier against future encroacliments upon the 
independence and the rights of othc'i* nations. The Austrian 
potentate did not so readily listen to tlie proposals of Great- 
Britain ; but his reluctance to a new war at length yielded 
to his indignation and alarm at the renewal of usurpatory 
injustice in Italy, 

llie easy acquisition of the imperial diadem of France, 
instead of satisfying tlie ambition of Napoleon, pix)mpted 
Inm, after a display of jnodest forbearance for the short 
^A'm of a year, to aim nt tlie augmentation of his dignity 
and power in Italy. The title of president of a republic 
was less imposing and magnificent than the style of royalty , 
and, at a time when a storm seemed to threaten llu' jiolilieal 
horizon of Europe, a pretence for tlie ehangc was found 
williout diiheultv in the ex})cdi('iu“v of strengthening that 
government vvlncli was too weak for prcservalion and dura- 
bility. At tlu^ re(]uest of tlie constituted authorities of tlie 
Italian republic, Napoleon consented to heroine king of 
Italy; assu'uing, foiwe /i/'/rZ of that country, a general ap- 
pellation which implied an intention ol‘ c inbraeing tlie first 
opportunity of seising Mr K.i'h()Jt\ lie ri'paired in [lompoiis 
procession from the palace to the catlu'dral of Milan, and, 

Mai^ amidst a revival of the ancient ceremonies, lu' took 
the Irun crown from the altar, and ])laced It upon 
his head, tlc-nouneing vengeance against all who should at- 
tempt to \vre>t from liiiu what God had given to him. A 
new constitution, calculated to suit the change of ufovern- 
rnent, was prepared for the realm. Ilonajiarto and his 
couiiseillor.s vveia* so accu.>tome{l to the liibricalion ol‘ new 
code's, that, in th^ir hands, the task was shoyt and easy. 

As 1 have, in a forme'' letter, given tlic outlines of lout 
constitutions < nianating from tlie French school, it will not 
be iiccessary It* stale the particulars ol’the code now assigned 
to Uv kingdom ol Italy. It was granted as an indulgence 
to tilt (lieriahed republic of tlic hero of Fodi, to whom it 
rtn” ifU liigli power and commanding influence. 
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As that kingdom, while it's sovereign was also emperor 
of France, resembled a [novince more than an independent 
realm, Bonaparte condescended to gratify the national pride, 
in his compact with the people, by agreeing to the se[)avaUon 
of the crowns in the event of his death, and insisting upon 
the resilience of his successors within the limits of the realm , 
and, that his absence might be the less severely felt, he 
nominated a viceroy in tlic [)erson of Beauharnois (son of 
his wife Josephine), whose courage and talents, he said, 
would enable him to defend the state and establish its pro-* 
sperity. It was siinicient for him, however, if the exertions 
of his representative should secure it’s dependence upon the 
l^'reiich empire. 

Tlie indignation felt by Austria and (ireat-Britaiji at thi'; 
conduct did not equal that whicli was excited by the treat 
rnent of the Ligurian rc'public. l>y a rec*ent treaty, the 
doge laid ciigageil to alford maritime aid to the Fiencli 
during tlie vv'ar ; but, as this was an imperfect advantage, 
Bonaparte had recourse to that i/icorporation wliich, he 
ho}»ed, would elevate his authority ewer the (uaioese beyond 
all control. Hie over-awed doge, and the inferior authori- 
ties, surrendered their powci ; and the territories J/ifir 
ol’ the rejinblic we're annexed to the gn'-it empire. f 

Before tlie emperor of Russia would enter into a war with 
France, he resolved to try the edfect of negotiation, and sent 
the baron Novosiltzolf to propose terms ol’ accommodation ; 
but, when tlie envoy liad only reached i>erliii, he was re- 
called by his sovereign, in conse(|uene‘e of the seisnre of 
Genoa. The Austrian ambassador at Paris also cofnpiained 
of that arbitrary act; but expresse'd an erii’ncst wisii for the 
amicable adjustment ol all elisj)iitcs. In reqilyiiig to this 
intimation, Talleyrand acrimoniously animadvaated on the 
conduct oi Russia and Grcat-Britain, while h. oaidcnivouretl 
to e*ajole Austria into forbearance and neutrality. In a 
subse(]uent note*, be assumed a les::> moderate tune toward 
the court oi ^ Jc]lna, dcmaiulin ^ . speedy rceluctioii of it s 
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army, and iv({iiirinir tliat. a dctcrmiiiatioii of strict neutrality 
.should 1)0 announced, with the view of extinguishing the 
ho])es ot a formidable coalition, entertained by the British 
monarch. Encouraged by the oiler of Alexander to enter 
upon a regular negotiation, if the ruler of France’ would 
assent to it, and at the same time to send two armies to the 
Danube, for the enforcement of just demands, Francis made 
another application to the tyrant of France i’or a due ob- 
servance of the peace of Luncville, and, referring to the 
^French preparations in Italy, declared his intention of 
taking arms lor his own security and tlie maintcjiance of 
that treaty; adding, that he was still ready to treat, in con- 
cert with Russia, and to accept tho«e terms which a sincere 
desire of peace would induce a just and moderate }>rince to 
oiler. To re})el the eiicct of an adtiress Irom the I'h encli 
minister at Rali-bon to the imperial iliet, com}'>laining t»f 
the liostile attitude of Austria, he repeated liis wish for 
peace, and adlrmed iliat France did not feel llu* same de- 
sire, as that state of alTnrs could not be called peace, in 
which oiie great power alone kept up it's armic’s, and pro- 
ceeded witlioiit o])p/osition in the career of tyrciimy, in- 
sulting and oppressing inoliensivc states, lie adso asserted, 
dial several })rince.s of tl.e frontier circles had betai in- 
sligaU'd by the French to laLe arm.s against him but 1 k‘ 
trusted lluit tiic greater ])art ol tla? Cicrmanic body would 
be convinced ol the dangerous tendency of sucli unwar- 
ra n ta I j 1 c \) r o c eec i 1 n gs. 

Ijaving :ic(:ed(‘d to the ailiance pi'oposcd b}' blreat- 
Britain, •wlicn all pro.’^p.ect ol obtaining rcasomible terms 
Irom Na})oleon had vani.shcd, fVanci.s ordered his troo))s 
io enter Bavaria, d'hc > ubservii-ncy of the elector to Frame 
had remamed unchanged sinec.- ilie setilement. ol’ the iii- 
tleiinnlies. tic l.a.nv that Hit' en.^ciwama' of luasi ralit\' was 
■mpraelu :il>te [)e u.vaj sucli b uight.y rivals as i’Vance and 
Austi a aiiil, as he Hreadcd tiic vcny:eam:e ol the ( Virsicaii 
mor< ihan ilie re -‘fUmeiii ol’ihe (derman potentate, he madt 
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preparations lor joining the oxpcctetl itivaders of the em- 
pire. Me amused the prinee oi’ Seliwarlzenberg willi a 
promise ol military eo-operation ; but, outlie approacleol 
the Austrian army, lie (juitted his capital, and his troops 
retired into Praneonia. In a manifesto which he issued 
from Wurtzburg, he reprobated tlie arbitrary comiuct of 
Erancis, and dcciared that, to avoid a compliance with the 
ilishonorable terms muMi which that prince insisted, par- 
ticularly with the alternative of* such an incorporation of 
his troops as would merge aiul absorb them in the Austrian 
force, or their total disbandment, he had accepted tlu* 
olhaed protection of Na})oleon, upon whose friendship lui 
ciudd safely depend. 

Pleasetl at the intelligence wliich the fugitive elector 
transmitteil ti) France, nonaiiarte stated to the senate the 
outrageous aggression of tlie Austrian emperor, who, still 
pretending to wish for peace, and to lament the delay of 
iieuotiation, had driven one of the allies of I' ranee Ifom tlu' 
seat <^l* his government, and inedilateil tlirlher hostilities. 
Ills own inelinalion lor })eacc, he saitl, must now give way 
u>a viinlicatiou of the insultcti honor ol the f rench empire. 
If the iu*w eoalitiim sliould not be eriishetl, an ignominious 
pi aee would be eufo’ ced, anil the glory ol tlie great nation 
would'bo eclipsed : but sosirong was liis cioniidence in tin* 
zeal .nnd courage of his nuiitary subjects, that he looked 
forward to the most triaiiiphani succi.’ss. 

While tiu‘se seeds of animosity wne geriiiinating into a 
new war, t!iat which already cNistc i was prosecuted at sea 
with recij)rocal zeal, and, on the part of (ireat-Jlritaiii, with 
remarkable and signal success. As sinm j^s it v discovered 
that a sipiadron under \"i!h>Neiivc iiad IouikI an oppor 
tunity of sailing from the iiar' >uv of Toulon, an alertness 
of search testified the eagerness of the 1 ri ish seamen to 
overtake or meet the bold commander: but sir John Orde 
had not a .sullicient Ibrce oik Cadi/, to {in enl a junc Jon 
between the French and. Sj: nish fleets, which then pro 
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(X'ClIcd to llie West- Indies. Lord Nelson directed his course 
to the siiine part ot* the Avorld ; but, not linding the enemy 
in tlie western liemisphere, lie rcturnetl to llie coast of Spain 
with unexampled rapidity. 

'rhe report of Nelson's voyage protliiced return of the 
combined fleet to Europe; and, when it appeared in the 
direction of Ferrol, sir Robert Calder, with a force greatly 
inferior, brought it to action, and captured two ships of the 
line. Being soon after considerabl}^ reinforced, the enemy 
sailed to Catliz, where an imperfect blockade was main- 
tained for a time by Calder and Collingwood. i'n the 
recall of the former. Nelson was invested with the chief 
naval command from the bay of Cadiz to tlie eastern ex- 
tremity of the Mediterranean, and indulged with an ex- 
traordinary latitude of discretionary [)ower. He now ear- 
nestly wished to encourage the egress ol‘ the hostile fleet, 
which, l)eing terrijited by its magnilude to defy the ICnglish, 
appeared at the distance of four or live leagues from Cape 
Trafalgar. It consisted of eighteen French and fifteen 
Spanisli .sliif>s of the lino, seven Irigates, and eight corvettes. 
In the disposition of the vessels, no regard to national di- 
stinction appeared : all might have been sujiposed to belong 
to the same goverjimeiit. 'i'o o])[)ose this groat Ibrce, loril 
Nelson liad only twenty-seven sail of the line, — a disparity 
wliich would have appalled a Byng, but whicli only animatetl 
tlie hero of the Nile to a renewed display of skill and cou- 
rage. lie coidideiitly hoped to destroy or caj)turc a. great 
jiart of the armament: yet he was apprehensiv that, by 
tlie favor of the wind, an escape to Cadiz might be attempted 
with success. • 

Nothing could more highly })lease him than the apiKircnt 
deU'rmination oi' the enemy to give him an opportunity of 
contest. The adverse line exhibited an aspect of novelty : 
it formed a. cv<'scent, convexing to leeward.” A new 
mode of a.Uack was also adopted by ibe British admiral. 
To avoid tin d day winch would have attended the usual 
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arrangements, and to preclude the necessity of a multiplicity 
of signals, he ordered the fleet to advance in two columns, 
his own ship the Victory heading the van, and the Royal 
Sovereign (lord Collingwood’s flag-ship) conducting the 
lear. It was his wish, indeetl, that the captain of each 
vessel should get into close action as soon as possible, with- 
out regard to technical regularity. Some of the officers 
hinted the expediency of securing his valuable life by re- 
maining in the rear: but he rejected the advice without 
hesitation, and assigned, as his reason, the force of ex- 
ample He even displayed on his dress a profusion of 
badges of honor, by which, on the momentary dispersion 
of the smoke, he could be discerned and marked out for 
vengeance. Wlien the ships were advancing, he gave, as 
a signal, these memorable words : England expects that 

every man will do his duty;” — an ijiteresting appeal, which 
was )*ecinved with loud acclamations. He then said to a 
iViend, I can do no more. We must trust to the Great 
I.)ispc>sm‘ of all events, and to the justice of our cause. I 
thank Ijlud for this great opportunity of doing my duty.” 

RoUlly })ressing forward, the admiral was saluted Oct, 
by a furious discharge from the Hucentaur, the "h 
j)articular ship of Ville-Neuve. "I hrec other effiisions fol- 
lowed before ho returned the fire; and a broadsitic was tlien 
given, wliicli made dreadful Iiavock in the crowded ship ; 
and it was so injured by farther attacks, that it’s flag ceased 
to be hoisted. 'The Redoutable was tlien (exposed to all 
tlio vigor of Nelson ; and it was .soon reduced to a dangerous 
slate: but, as many rifle-mon poured volleys of ipusquefry 
from the tops, the admiral received in lys Ici’i shoulder a 
bullet, which, passing tlirough the spine, lodged iii the 


* ** Arm ^)robablv lit’ was riglif, ' says cajiiaiii Blarkw : yet there is 
tltnibi that tlio laitural courage of the scaiimu, and the spirit wiiieli hi? had infused 
into the service, would have ensured a h!iiiiant vic tory, even d tht'ij cOi'iC . oder, 
c ontent with giving preliminary dire- Icii* abstaijicd from .i personal ;i.hare in 

:lic engagcuitn*,. 
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Muisclcs of Jiis back. lie instaiuly I'cll ; and tlic wound, 
being- cxainincti, was ibiind to be incapable ol* euro. In 
the iiieaii time, the battle raged with horrible carnage : and, 
alter a conflict ol’ three hours, the enemy’s line gave w^ay. 
So close was the fight, that a llritish vessel was boarded by 
the crew oi’ two ships at the same time : but the intriulers 
were driven out, and the ensigns of the allied nations were 
tiaii down with indignation. Ten ships had surreiulercd 
before the admiral expired ; and thus the lustre of victory 
cheered him in his last moments. Ofie of the captured 
vessels took fire through the mismanagement of some of the 
Clew, and exjiloded with destructive ellect; but about ^00 
of the men w ere saved by the active liumanity of the con - 
querors. Gi avina, the Spanish admiral, lied towaril Caidiz 
with ten shijis, and four others, after a short renewal of 
action, also retired ’’^7 

Tlie wind, which wa^ moderate during the engagement, 
increased soon alter to a gale, so as to involve tlu^ victorious 
fleet in great danger. Among the last words of lord Nelson, 
were repeated ortlers to bring tlie ships to anehor; bul, 
when a signal was made for that puiposi', it could not, be 
eouqilclely obeyed, 'l lie licet, liowever, {lassed the night 
without seri(/us iiijurj^. The next morning, attempts wen* 
mailc to secure the .‘>npj)ose’u )>riz(‘s; anil maiiy were ioui'd 
• -ifto tlie westward: but the violence ol tlie wind leudertal 
this service -^o extremely dillienll, llial lord Collingwootl 
i'esolved to destroy ail lliose wdiicli could not be brougiii 
oil*. Having clcxired the Sanlissima "I'rinidad of lier men, 
some oiiicers achievc'd the task oi' sinking the largest ship 
that anv fleet in the world cmdd exhihit. 'i he Hcnlontable 
foundered w hile in low : one was forcibly sunken : another 
was burned ; and some were wrecked, with tlie loss of al- 
mo>{ ai! da* iuen who had escaped from the murderous 
havijck ot d o battle. I’ue*' pri/e.s reached (iibraltar: 

i -.M .M;ii < h.'.tKU'.'ilin.n y i'l Nuv. 0. — ot I.uivl Nelson, by Clurlo- 
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fiflecri wore ilostroyocl or lost; and, of the ioiirtoeii which 
retreated, six were wrecked, anil lour, in the ensuing* month, 
were captured, alter a very spirited resistance, by sir llichaVd 
Si radian. 

It was impossible to obtain so signal a victory without 
very severe loss. According tp the ollicial statement, 423 
ot‘ our seamen and marines lost their lives in the action, 
and 1164 were wounded. The greatest number of deaths 
occurred in the Royal Sovereign and the Teineraire ; while 
the Colossus had many more wounded than any oilier ship. 
OF the enemy's loss, no accurate or probable account has 
becai given : but it must have very Far exceeded that which 
die (auKjnerors sustained The French rear-admiral iVla- 
goii lell in the action, and vice-admiral Alava died oF his 
w ounds : tlie most distinguish.ed ])r]soiua's were Villc-Ncuve 
ind the Spanisli rear-ailmiral Cisneros. 

The admiral's death was lamented as a national calamity, 
it threw* a gloom ovi'r the joy oF victory, and damped the 
Lining . pirit oF exultation. Rut, amidst the general griel’, 
w. \\iis some consolation to rellect, that, iF no commander 
».guai to him in every respect survived, many gallant, skil- 
ful, and experienced naval ollicers remained to uphold the 
• •imeoF Clreat ]h*ita:n, and })revent a revival of the maritiiiu' 
nower'oF tlio enemy. 

Xo man ever entertained a stronger predilection For the 
naval service than hu’d Nelson. It wxis tlu: object oF his 
early choice, and the boast oF his mature age. Me was not 
ijualilicd by courage alone to ador«: his proFessioii, but by 
sagacity, judgement, and disciimiiia^ion. Vdgoi without 
wanton iinpctiiosityj and decision without rasi:u>*ss, marked 
his coniluct. Me was oF o[)iiMor!, tlnit the strongest mea- 
sures wore tlie best: but he d;., lu't enFor^‘c them before lie 
had di., overed, w'ith intuitive tjuickness, b e most seaso;'- 

"> It IS siatcil iUj a lu tii-: ItiTgistor, tii;. ■)S'i nujii 'w.rt; Lillcii 

•. uiiumlci! in tlic l>UL‘i-iiUur Iv ili;.- in/.-’i)'; i'.i^clianjt i'r-.^w llu' Victory . but ilo 
■ s.-Uiuii scoiu i iuciftUblf. 
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able coiijuiictiirc ibr their acconiplishiiiciit. Vanity and 
prtyudice arc imputed to l)im ; and that he was not alto- 
gether tree from those failings, his best friends are disposed 
to admit. He was, however, a warm friend to real merit, 
and frecpiently opposed the ministerial practice of promoting 
less worthy or capable men from interest or partiality. 
Under the most prodigal of all ministers, he was ^econo-. 
inical in the disposal of the public money assigned to his 
department, yet not so parsimonious as to injure the service. 


LETTER \\ 

Sequel of European Ills/onp inclndin^ a //tto Vontuicntat 

War. 

p All the pride and arrogance of the tyi ant of 
l«05. h’rance, and his exalted opinion of his authority 
and influence, could not conceal from his view the import- 
ant truth, tliat his [)ower at sea was I’ar from being com- 
mensuiate with that wliich he exercised by land. By the 
im[)Osiijg eflicacy of a iiumerous and servile army, he could 
dictate his will to princes and states, formerly independent ; 
while, ill the other species of [lower, he was so obviously 
deficient, that it required extraordinary courage even to 
prevent a fleet from rotting in his liarbours. The severe 
blow which the late s[)]endid victory inflicted gjain his navy, 
was not calculated to prom})t him to a renewal of nuiritime 
audacity; and it caiitributed, more than any other incident 
of the war, to the removal of that dread ol' invasion wliich 
had difTiised a gloom over the iniiuls of a considerable por- 
tion <^)i‘the British comuiunity. It was Na[)oleoifs intention 
to employ tlu' Spanidi fleet, in concert with all the ships 
V hich he might find an opj)ortunity of sending Ibrth, for 
the cxccutioa of his repeated menaces * but the acute mind 
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and vigorous arm ol Nelson paralysetl the naval strength ol‘ 
the boasthil })otentate, and dissolved in air tlie vision which 
had flattered his fancy. 

He consoled himself for this misfortune with the prospect 
of defeating the principal Austrian army, before the Rus- 
sians should liavc an opportunity of co-operation, lie 
treated with contempt the hostilities of the king of Sweden, 
who had concluded a treaty of confederacy with Alexander, 
and who, in consideration of a subsidy i)ayable by Great 
Rritain, engaged ^ strengthen the garrison of Stralsimd, 
and to send 12,000 men into the field. 

The pompous boasts of Gustavus, who seemed to con- 
sider himself as the Agamemnon of the confederacy, were? 
by no means realised. one of the articles of his treaiy 
with the Russian emperor, he wa*^ to act as commander of 
the army which that prince had engaged to send into Ger- 
many ; and he declared that he would immediately invade 
the territories of the Batavian republic, with a view ol 
enecting a counter-revolution. lie also directed his atten- 
ti')n to the recovery and piotection of the Ilaiiovoriim do- 
minions, thus anticipating the supposed views of the king 
of Prussia; of whose intentions, with regard to the new 
coalition, he demanded an explicit statcmcjit. Alexandcj-, 
who was then at Berlin, had prevailed npoi? Frederic \\ il- 
liaiii to promise that he would enter into tl)e conl'ederacy ; 
and, as the delivery of the letter from Gustavus was not 
deemed necessary, he dissuaded the envoy from prc'scnting 
it. This interference so offended the king, that he re- 
nounced the &>mmand of the Russian troo{)s, and would 
not permit any pan of his own army to ^advance from Po- 
merania. A delay cd" action was the cons^ ijucnce ol this 
frivolous dispute; and, in the nean time, the Frencli were 
prosecuting a career of success. 

The hVench army, in six divisions, amounting to 1 1>0,000 
men, advanced to the Rhine, and found a*' easy tuitiancc 
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iiiLo Germany. Honuulotte, MarmoiU, Davoiisl, 

Ney, and j^asnes, wore tlie generals to wlioin Napoleon 
had committed, under his own eye, the conduct of the war. 
He passed the Rhine at Kclil, while the troo})s were moving 
toward the Danube. Instead of })assing by an expected 
7 ' 07 UCy the two first divisions, reinibreed by a Bavarian 
army, violateil the neutrality of Prussia, by marching 
throiigli the Franconian territories subject to Frederic. 
Remonstrances were made against this insult ; but tliey were 
answeretl by scornful defiance; and the invaders, iiaving 
passed the Danube, iiienaced the rear of the Austrians. 

An injudicious clu.iiccof a general L)eti*aycd the weakiu's- 
of the imperial cabiiua. Notwithstanding the ro[);!ir:’::nK’;‘ 
of the archduke Charles to the ai^pointinent of Maa'k, dun 
olficer was elevaletl to tiie chief command ol' the arui^ ie 
(jcrmany. He was boastful., and a})parently bold in Pa 
cabinet; bin bis couragt‘ di<i not rise to tlie height or (iig- 
iiity of resolution: lie had no aiciiteness of discerinmni t'* 
comprehension of mind ; his military skill was v<‘rv iinpt'?-, 
feet; and he was mure (It to receivt' ordiav than (|n;ilifi,‘?) 
for coinmaiub Deluded by ti-igned movements, lu' idneied 
that the French inteiidei! to penetrate through the Black 
Forest, and directed lii" wliole attention to the delenc(‘ oi 
Suabia. 

The advance of Soiilt to Donawert, and of Alurat to the 
Lech, produced [)artial conflicts, favorable to the Freiicb ; 
who, proceeding to Wcrtingcn, tlefeated a strong detaeli- 
ment, and captured the greater part. Aiigs))ing and in- 
golstadt were seised by difiereiit divisions ; ^and Ney, en- 
countering the archduke Ferdinand at Cimitzburg, stornu'd 

o ^ *- 

the post, aiul made considerable havock among it's ch' 
fenders. General Alack, in the mean time, occupied an on 
Irt iichcd position between Ulm and Memmingen. .A })un 
of his army, being attacked by N eyN advanced guard near 
the Ibrmer town, fought with a s])ivit wliicli rciielled tlu 
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enemy, who siilFered severely on tin* oeeasion ; but the iir- 
rival of a reinforcement rescued the assailants from ruin. 
'Tlie conduct of Mack was so extraordinary, as to be attri- 
buted to coi’ruption and treachery. Advancing beyond the 
reach of Russian aid, he had brouglit the army into a sit ua- 
tion of great danger, and neglected all the means of extri- 
cation ; or, if lie gave any directions which seemed just oi 
reasonable, the ojiportunity of execution was sufUred t<* 
elapse. The activity and vigilance of the French enableil 
them to profit by iiis hesitation and vvajit of skill. Souh 
ajipcared witli his division, and, by eneompassing Mean 
mingon, jnevented the meditated escajic of the garrison 
The governor eapitnlaied : and nine battalions bevanu- 
prisoners of war. A moi-c impoitant atlenij^t was tiu* i;)* 
vestment of the army, now conccaitratc'd in lUm and 
vicinity. On the aj^proacli ol' the f'rench, a battle ('nsmxi 
lU'av l^^lchingen : il was so vigorously coiilesled, that 
loss was sustained on both sid.es. 'i'he eiuany a: h'nglli 
prevailed by sujierioriiv oi'numbc'r, and seised the ilisnuied 
post ^ and other ait\antages were obta i nt'd, ov( a* foiiv and 
indecision, by judgeiiKait and vigor 

Unwilling to shai'c tlu* expected fate of tlie army at 
ITlm, Ferdinanti resolved to attempt an eseajie. Two di 
visions had been already sent aw.ay in llie diiivetion of lie- 
liemia ; but the}" did not elloct their retreat without a ver\ 
great diminution of their Ibrce. In a stormy night, tin 
archduke retired with a body of cavalry, and eluded the 
vigilance of Murat; while generej Mack, in the hope of 
relief, rcmainllcl at his post, widiora even endeavouring l«) 
take advantage of the temporary coiifusion which a dreadful 
hurricane and an overilow oi die .Danube had jiroduced 
among the invaders, whose onmiunications were greatly 
impeded by the destruction ol' the bridges The menace of 
a general assault subdued the spirit ol* resistance. In an 
interview with the prince of Lichtenstein, die brutal Corsi- 
can declared, that, if tic sir aid take tlie place by storm. 
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the defenders could not expect to be saved from massacre . 
this, he said, was one of the melancholy riglits of war — a!i 
admitted practice, which the garrison of Jaffa had felt in 
all it^H rigor. Terrified by this denmiciation, Mack pro- 

Oct. mised to capitulate, if the arrival of* an Austrian oi* 
Russian army should not by the eighth day pul 
an end to the blockade. A convention was signed to that 
effect ; but Bonaparte was so unwilling to submit with pa- 
tience to this tlelay, that he jicrsiiadcd the imbecile general 
to give up the post and surreu^ler the army on the tliinl 
day, upon an assurance from Berthier, that, in conse(|nence 
of the intcrceptive arrangemems of the French, no lelicl' 
could be affordetl within the specified time. 

This disgraceful capitulation consigned abi)ut 20.000 
men to ca|)tivity. Wdien they filed off beliwe tlu'ir con. 
queror, lie addressed tlic chief’ officers with an alfectation 
of politeness, but without the air or the manners of a geiiile- 
man. lie lamented that their master should luivi' ])reci- 
pitated himself into an unjust war, of which he could nol 
conceive the object. I do not know (said he) for what I 
am fighting, or what is required ul’ me. ' lie then hinted 
at the danger of a persistence in th(‘ war; affiriiiing, that 
he could (juickly procure an addition of 200,000 volunteers 
to his army, who would become as good soldiers iu six 
weeks, as Austrian recruits, who served by compulsion, 
would be in several years. He therefore advised his ini])c- 
rial brother to make jicace without delay. All states (lie 
added) must have an end ; and the emperor may have cause 
to fear the extinction of tlie dynasty of Lorrain. Yet 1 do 
not wish to profit by his ruin : I desire no more acquisitions 
upon the continent : I want ships, colonies, and commerce; 
and it is apparently as mucli your interest, as it is mine, 
that I should have them.” On tlie day wliicli followed tin* 
<'xprossion of tliis wish, his liopes were annihilated by the 
•})lcndid victory ol lord Nelson. 

Addressmg Ins soldiers after his triumph at lUm, he 
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boasted of that rapid and extraordinary ’success which they 
owed to their unbounded confidence in him, to their exem- 
plary patience in supporting fatigues and privations, and ’to 
their admirable intrepidity ; and he assured them that the 
Russian host, drawn from distant retreats by the gold of 
England, W’ould soon share the fate to which the Austrian 
army had been subjected. lie ordered that the month 
which they had thus signalised sliould oc reckoned, in 
point of service and of pay, as a whole campaign; and, 
as this declaration was accompanied with a promise, that 
he would endeavouv to decide the aj^proaehing contest with 
the Ic^ast possible effusion of blood, because his soldiers were 
his children, their hearts were filled with joy and gratitude. 
While he rewarded and flattered his troops, lie did not 
neglect liLs own i/iterest; for he commanded the seisurc of 
ail ilie v'^vaabian territories belonging to the house of Austria, 
as if they were the legitimate fruits of his success. lie 
tlicn dircct;e(l his course to Munich, where he was hailed as 
a Irioed and protector. 

laic inisrortuiics did not deject the Austrian emperor. 

1 le iiad a groat remaining force; and the Russians, eager 
for a coliisioii, had reached the Inn, and formed a junction 
with general Kienii.aycr. lie ordered new levies; cn- 
coiir<iged the inhabitants of Vienna and oilier great towns 
to take arms in their own defence; and made a forcible 
appeal to the spirit and patriotism of his people, Oct, 
against the arrogance, perfidy, and sanguinary 2^* 
ambition of Napoleon. 

Some }jarts ofliis .uldress deserve Liaiiscri})tion,* The 
emperor of France so ardently aspires to die lame of cofi- 
f[iiest aiul the splendor ol' power, that the limits o( his ex- 
tended dominions are too nan ow to sati fy his thirst, ol 
sway. '^Flie fairest fruits of exalted civilisrliori, every spe- 
cies of comfort and happiness that nations can enjoy, die 
blessings of peace and concord, all the interests, which L V(*n 


VOL. Ml. 
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by himself, as the ruler of a civilised state, ought to be 
in’ized and cherished, are to be destroyed by a war of con- 
([iidst; and the greater part of Europe is to be reduced to 
object and disgraceful servitude. Against the enforcement 
of this comprehensive scheme of usurpation, from which he 
is not deterred by the law of nations or the dictates of honor 
and justice, no choice is left, to a foreign and independent 
power, between war and the most ignominious subserviency.*' 
- -I'lic iinj:>onal writer, or his minister, proceeded to state, 
that, under these circumstances, he took Iioid of that hand 
v]]ich the Russian potentate, animated by the noblest and 
ijiost lioiiorable I’celings, stretclicd forth to suj)port him; 
(iid that, from being influenced by any ambitious views 
•i; sinister intentions, both [)riiices wished only to check the 
= ncrujichmeiits of France, and to secure peace and in- 
o'q)eikleiice. Ihit liieir overtures were treated with disdain ; 

; ;al t!’i(.‘ sr>irll of iniustice and aa’gression became still more 
»>flcn‘>l’ c oiuviiyy^oas. — LvX the intoxication of early 

-ncc oi tl)c ha. eness ofmaligiiant revenge, stimulate the 
}()e ; ? ail k ilhoul dismay die i V< nt i;f liis hostilities. I 
<la!ul sersne siai undaunted in the midst of twenty-live 
iailli(;iis o'i people, wla) ar.. the objects (d' my regard, and 
me liear tt,* rny iainily. I have a claim u})on their aliection, 
because I am d( sii ous of promoting tlieir happiness, i 
lei VC a claim iijam tlieir service and assistance, because, in 
ii fending tiie throne, il»ey support their own cause, con- 
.1 lid for due })reserviiiion of their deansst interests, and pro- 
vide fo- iho wcliarc of their {)osterityd’ 

nonaj'iirtk Lelore ho advanced for the prosecution of liis 
uccc:;:, ju iicioiujy anaiiged ins formidable army. For 
(ho secuniy of lii^. ^ight Hank, he ordered Ney to extend 
•li*, divi:dj.a to die 'rirolcsc- borders; and, while Mortier 
p'iv acted uu: icit, /i.al watehevl the enemy in Boluania, 
Augercan uu iiicd near the llliine, to guard tlie rear, aiul 
preserve a free communication with lYancc. The main 
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body, advancing to the Inn, crossed that river with little 
opposition. Conflicts, unworthy of detail, occurred at 
Ried and Lambacli, to the advantage ol’ the French, who, 
regardless of the severity of the season, moved forward 
amidst .deep snow with eagerness and alacrity, and, being 
suffered to pass the Ens with facility, hastened toward 
Vienna. A mountainous post near Lauffen was stormecl 
by the Bavarians: the heights of Arnstetten v/erc not so 
strenuously defended, as to preclude the success of the as- 
sailants, who were led to action by Murat and Oudinot; 
and the resistance of general Mccrield, in a spirited conflict, 
did not prevent the triumph of Davoust. 

When the approach and manceuvres of Napoleon exposed 
the left wing of the confederates to danger, a retreat to the 
north of the Danube was deemed requisite for safety; and, 
with a view of gaming time to prepare for the move effectual 
defence of Austria, an armistice was requested: but the 
concessions which the hostile chief demanded for the favor 
wore so exti'avagant, that no convention ensued. The 
cpii'/itai was left to the invaders. Francis retired to Brunn 
with his I’amily and ministers; and many of the nobles and 
o})uleiit citizens fled into iiimgary. 

It was alleged l)y the fugitive monarch, that his regard 
lor his fliilhfui subjects of Vienna, and his desire of freeing 
them from the extreme miseries of war, induced him to 
relinquish all thoughts of defending their city. The cause 
of ius country, he hoped, would be more decisively main- 
tained ill the field. A deputation of -lie inhabitants, on the 
arrival of Murat at iSl. Polten, cou^^e^: the. forbearance and 
indulgence of the enemy-* and received from him a promise 
of protection. Wlien the Frencih were ready to enter the 
city, the prince of Auersberg. -aving retreated 
over the viver with a smal^ Ibvce, was jirepm log to 
destroy the bridge: but Murat, who wished for an easy 
\)assagc into Moravia, remoustralcd against ihc execution 

o 2 
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of such an unnecessary order, pretending tliat prclitninarie.s 
of peace had been signed between the contending powers. 
The prince, unwilling to suppose that an officer of high 
rank would be guilty of a deliberate falsehood, immediately 
desisted, and retired with the troops. 

The Russians, not secured by the river from attack, 
were harassed in their retreat by Mortier; but, becoming 
the assailants in their turn, they nearly surrounded the in- 
ferior force of the marshal. A great number of the French 
were slain, and 2000 were captured : tlie rest escaped to 
the vessels which had been collected at \\ eiskerchen. The 
Russians then marched to the northward, in expectation ot 
a. considerable accession of force, while Napoleon domi- 
neered in the Austrian metropolis. 

For the defence of the emperor’s Italian dominions, the 
archduke Charles, wlio might have acted more benelicially 
in (Germany, was placed at the head of a respeciable army, 
lie \vri.s ()|>[)oscd by Massena, wlio endeavoured to Ibrce a 
passage ovei* the Adige at Verona. While the I'Veneli 
distracted the attention of their adversaries by false aitack.s 
they {)nssed by the aid of planks over a broken bridge, and 
iissaidled the works in the northern suburb- After a severe 
and iniilual loss, tlu.y dislodged the Aiistiiaiis; but, not 
l)eing so completely successiul as they wished, they re- 
passed llie river. On a renewal of their eitbits, they ol)- 
ininerl greater advantages, wiiicli, however, ^verc dearly 
purcluised. 

While tlic inteiiigence of the surrender of IJlin encou- 
raged the zeal and activity of Massena, his opp'onent was 
induced to prepare for u retreat from Italy, that he might 
save Vienna from danger. The marshal irnpc.-tiiously at- 
tacked the whole line near Caldicro ; and, thougli he met 
vvith a vigorous resi.staiice, he broke the hostile ranks. 
\ \ licii tiie French had (juitted this scene of action, the 
archduke, \iaobscrved, retreated from his post; and he had 
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marched for nine hours before Massena was inlonncd ol lu^ 
movements. An eager pursuit commenced, and the marshal 
overtook liini near tlic Tagliamento. In the way to Lau- 
bach, several partial actions occurred, without the inilictioii 
of great mischief upon the retiring army; — so ably was th<‘ 
archduke\s inarch conducted, in the face of alert enemies, 
who considerably outnumbered his force. 

The Tirol, at the same time, was not free from t he rage 
of hostility. Penetrating into the rude recesses of ih* 
country, Ney advanced to Scharnitz, ami took the post :ii 
tiio third assault. He then marched to InspiTick, of wJjich 
he easily obtained possession. Other advantages attended 
ihe progress of the enemy; and the archduke John, apjiit; 
ijcnsivx' ?.)f ihfj enconijiassment of his feeble army, sourJu 
.m o'>jjorturih V t>f unmoiested retre.it. Stationed on th. 
Jhiamer mountain, lie withstood repeated attacks, nu' 
<.<;i:-rp(;Hed the aggressors to respect the courage of ie . 
troo})s. ile at longlii docannicd, liending his course to li»» 
proviiico of Carniola; ami, by judgement and vigihmee;, h^ 
pr. vented liis pursuers from harassing him 'dlii decisi\ ;: 
ellee.t. 1 iio prince de jlohan was less fortuiuile; fe>r, wheii 
he had pressed the mountainous barriers of the d'ire>i, and 
had nearly reached Castek Franco, lie wcts drawn inio an 
I ngagement by tim approach of geueral Kegnior; umg 
lieing also ouUflankcd by St Cyr, he capitulated with 
above .^000 men. 

In Moravia, the allies were not : uffered to remain un 
molested. The Itiissiaii general Kutusoir, wiiu a view of 
gaining time for defensive preparatio'es, deluded ?riiirai iry 
a pretended agreement for an armistice? bet Bon.iparle 
refused to ratify it; and a batt)'' ensued, wliich terjiimated 
in favor of the French. Prince liagratio i was aiierward 
attacked by a force which was sufficiently laige to surround 
liiin ; but he cut his way through the o{)posiMg raul.e v. il? 
the most resolute inlrej)) lity\ ^ ia corps snlToring much U'.-:' 
injury th;m might have bee = . peeled. Biiuui wa s Uikp. 
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without a siego, while the confederates were hastening to 
Ohnutz; and, the flirther they retreated, tlie more intent 
were the French upon a prosecution of tljcir acl vantages. 

An ap])carancc of negotiation did not delay tlie prepara- 
tions ol the rival powers for a general engagement. VVlien 
the presence of Alexander in the camp was reported, Na- 
poleon sent one ol his j)rincipal officers to com})limeiit tluit 
potentate, as il peace prevailed between tliemM and to ta.ke 
every opportunity of artful and interested (:hs('rvation. As 
he proposed a conference, prince DoVnn-iicki wms sent as 
the emperor s representative; and, as ilv uioe p - f-eimotuoiis 
confidence was said to reiioi ansong In; ; inm oRieers. 

o o 

the French studiously encom-.'gcil tlae e\aMv i<;;;o.it l5oj;es ol' 
the enemy, by pretended fear and ailecUd c. nlion. The 
prince intimated that tlie allied sovoic'igns ivoiihl not agree 
to a pacification, if Bonaparte sliordd lefiise to cede tin? 
Netherlands, and to resign tlie crown of [t;dy. 

Th( confederate troujis, particularly the luis' knis, were 
not in a state which seemed calciikiled to oiiSiir.' victory, 
unless their feeble ccaidition sliould inllame their courage 
by despair. Fatigue, hunger, and illness, had debilitated 
their physical ])owcrs; and the inisforiunes of the camjiaign 
had depressed their spirits. Their number cannot be asc('r- 
tained: but probably it did not exceed 75, (^OO; and, of 
this force, the Fussiaris composed the far greater part. 
The French army surpassed that calculation; and a con- 
fidence in the talents and good fortune of Najioleon had in- 
disputably an animating cllcct. When a battle was ex- 
pected, be issued an orda' iJu' d<nj^ for tlie purjiosc of 
farther encouragement. Our jiositions (lie said) arc 
formidable. 1 will myself direct the operations of all the 
battalions, having my station at a distance, if your effort s 
should lisordcr the enemy's ranks, and being equally ready 
to riisli jiiiti the midst of danger, if the event should be 
doubtful ; yet victory cannot long be uncertain, as the 
honor d rie French iid’antry will be interested in seciiriug 
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it/* With the brutality of a military barbarian, ho added. 

Let not your ranks be thiniictl, under the [)retcncc of 
carrying off your wounded coniraile.s ; and U't e.aeh be con- 
vinced of the necessity of coiiqiierijig the hirelings of Eng- 
land. . The approacliing victory will finish our campaign ; 
and, when jicw armies shall have joined us, i will conclude 
such a pacification as will be worthy of my people, of you ^ 
and myself.’* 

Following the old practice of extending the line, in the 
hope of tuniiiig the eiieiiiy, Isutusolf stretdied tin* to)ops 
over a s])ace of ten miles ; — xin imprntient disj^Cc^itionj winch 
ecifecbled th?.'*;. exeriions ae’airuvt a. Ibrce conei n 

traU'd. Ho diividcd tlm army into live ethuum^j !,;<!sit:e i)-.- 
advanced divisions of Kicnriutyei aatl ju iuee lhag. ailuo, in- 
central bfidy, cjmI t!ie {*( .•//;. s comnisitden by [la 

grand duke C .iistciuine Lonopc-rtv, ib:iovehtg o-t lu 
M'vnpt lo turn bis right. (l(loe!'<'d i)avo:o-l n-ih -j sioas' 
body in tiuit dircctif>n; tind he drew up ti:... all. uf ni 
force in three divisions, wljich he ^e^;])l'clivl'ly gusrt i./ sin v? 
l!)C orders of Berniuioth', 8oidt, and Jl.asnr.;; ■; 

maiited witli an ample reserv*.., aided ijy lae coaiiscl.s u’ 
lierthier, Oudiiiot, and iroc 

inqteri’eclly ac<jiL.iiited witli tl*e pObiUnn ul ;hvi nii n^h, 
Kutuioir foiuliy trusted to ihe success el'lo: s/ln ioe ul on: 
Oankiiig the rie»;lit; — a ; v wincig lie hegood, wouKi 

enable liiru to iiuike a. dec sbive impressttai upon tiie ceuti-. 
fVom the kciglits of Prai.-Mn the first eel u?>i- advan‘:<'d 
{.rcccdeil hy Kieninayer, \vj)o wa.^ lirecied lo as- /^ e. 
sauli the village of I’elsiiiz, wl ibli lu imeed a.hei' - 
repeated attempts, f it' llaai rajsv.Si Uie aeid , -nui iss<clu.o 
the plain of Tura^. 'I’he second and Jmd ((duttm: 
marched lo Sokol nilz, aiu' ; -std t’-ic post; hnl they did 
not fuiiy co-operate witli vlie first, -lor \ iriC resolved to 
profit by the distance (if the left iroin the rentix;, which 
bill! remained upon the kesgUls , s.nd a vi.- 
wliicii iicriiaduile brouain. • - vvuiJ aimoot tvicc llu: im’uuer 
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of the assailed division, menaced the allies with serious 
danger. While the three coliiiniis were wandering without 
knowing to what point their operations tended, the general 
summoned a part of the ft)urth to his aid ; and^ when the 
advanced guard, being quickly overpowered, had aban- 
doned ifs post, other succours were anxiously ordered. 
At the same time, the right of the confederates bravely 
contended with the division of Lasnes and the cavalry of 
Murat ; and the grand duke, and the prince of Lichtenstein, 
distinguished themselves in this part of the field : but the 
former, in the pursuit of some retiring scpiadrons, exposed 
the Russian guards to the most alarming peril, fn>m v.liich 
they did not escape without severe loss. Mis imperial bro- 
ther, who acted with the fourth column, displayed all the 
coolness of manly courage, and strenuously lalxnvd to re- 
medy the disorder of the centre : but lie could not prevent 
the enemy from seising the disi)uted lieiglits. Iv/cn an im- 
petuous assault witli the bayonet did not cheek the advance 
of the com})act columns, whose volleys ol’ rnus{|uetry made 
great bavock. The right division being so lar separated 
from the rest of the army, aiid so weakened by fierce at- 
tacks, as to be unable to co-opera.te with efrcct, the harassed 
centre commenced a rt . treat, l)ut not with cam fusion or j)r(> 
ci})itancy. Bewildered in the search of the I leneh right, 
the third c(diimn found itself siirroiindcd ; and GOOO men, 
to avoid destruction, prudently submitted to the disgi'aco 
of captivity. I’hc first and second, diminished by assaults 
and by partial dispersion, retreated in disorder to Aujest; 
but they were not secured by this position; for the division 
of Vandamnic rushed upon the village, and captured 4000 
men, of whose associates a multitydo escaped, w hile a con- 
siderable number ^ perished in a neighbouring lake, which, 
being frozen only in a sliglit degree, yielded to the weight 
of the unfortu nate fugitives. The retreat now became ge- 

* J3ut tain’y nut ti(),0f)U iuen, as the writer of the thirtiwtli bulletin luis most 
ibs . i .il ■ •. I y ^ ser tcil. 
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ncral ; and it was ably protected V)y the* Austrian cavalry, 
amidst a furious cannonade. 

We have no correct statement of the loss sustained by 
cither army in this memorable conflict. In the short ac- 
count published officially at Petersburg^ it was affirmed, 
that, from tlie opening of the campaign, there was not a 
deficiency of more than 17,000 men. This calculation is 
apparently much too low. It is probable that 1 55000 of' 
the allies were iniale prisoners, and that not a less number 
than 10,000 were killed, drowned, or woimdcd. Tlic 
Erencli pretended, that the amount of those who suilered 
in their army did not exceed !2.500; but they might more 
truely, perhaps, liave trebled the estimate. 

The allied emj^erors retired beyond Aiisterlitz, a village 
v/liich had formed their Jicad-qiiartcrs before the battle, 
Tlie fortitude of Alexander was unshaken, and he would 
readily have continued the war ; but Erancis was so con- 
founded at the disasters of tlie campaign, tliat he rese>lvcd 
to sue for peace. He ordered the prince of Liclitenstein to 
propose an armistice; and, when it had been adjusted, the 
vanquished and depressed potentate held a conference iu 
the open air with the exulting victor, whose iridiilgencc 
lie courted by submission. It was stipulated, in the con- 
ventiorr, that the Russians should quit Moravia witliiu 
fifteen days, and Austrian Poland before the l:ipsc of a 
month ; and their sovereign, without expressly joining In 
the truce, acquiesced in this arrangement. 

During these transactions, the king of Priir- 'ia, by irre- 
solution and delay, lost an opportimitv of action, •wiiich he 
\vould gladly have recalled. When tiier.wpcrm.Lted march 
of the French through the territory of Anspach liad roused 
his indignadon, he ordered the biiron von If irdenberg to ad- 
dress a note of complaint to marshal Duroc, and to declare 
that ho considered himself as released by such conduct from 
all prior obligations, imposed bv the formality oJ treaties; but 
that he would still evince an ;■ »itual regard to the dictates 
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ol substantial justice, liis only wish, he added, was to see 
Juii ope in tlie enjoynient of that peace, in which he endea- 
voured and lio})ed to inaintain his own subjects; but, liis views 
beiiii*’ obstructed, he ibund himself reduced to the necessity 
ol ordering his armies to occupy such positions as might 
enable him to protect his dominions, and provide against 
hazardous contingencies. The bustle of ^military parade 
now eidivencd tlie peoj)lc; and it was supposed that the 
persua.aoiis of the i'rilislt and [aa>siau courts would [)r()- 
^.h.iCe that coirjpfeto eilect. v.'hieli was eai*iK‘si]y wished by all 
tlie cnvaniies of i Vance. \lul Aw' kin-* h;ui bccai so lorn-- 
ni;iclivc, that it re(|niretl exlra*//dlnaiy e\e:;.i(a! jo shaivc 
oirtlh; enervating inilnence oi' pa. *;vc njaa.nliy. (:en in- 
]n'onoimeed u. vov/ <d\:U‘r;i:ii b Ic jueh;-; u. ihe s.npa.a\)r V lex - 
aiiuer at the h)rno oi tire lU'-r.'ii iC'' ncrun he . cenAc! to iia.v«‘ 
brought his mind to that ih'grce oh energy vdiicii UiC aihed 
courts hailed as a- dexisive sympiom oh {acilital CAUivales- 
ccnce ; ].>ut the appearance of vigor yielded to a return ol’ 
languor and ineriness; and a jeeJt)nsy of the Austrian 
power, habiliially entertained by tiie honse of Ib’anden- 
burg, may bo thonghl to have exerchxd it’s jim’aivsing in~ 
(iuence. Count Uaugwitz. N\liose coum.els were neutral 
and pacific, raiher than bold and warlike, was sent to oiler 
his master’s mediation for sueh a peace as might restore 
the balance of European power, and sixure the independ - 
ence of tlie diflercnt states. He found E'apoieoii in pos- 
session of ^h■cnna; and, while he o.slensibly negotiated, the 
armistice was signed. Vhc king had previously adjusted, 
at Potsdam, a convention with Alexamler, l)iiu!ing himself 
to a concurrence in the couledeiaey, if the terms which lie 
should propose as a mediator should not be acce[)ted ; and, 
having re(|ue.sted pecuniary aid from Great- Britain, he 
had reC' Ivcd the prorviise ot' a considerable subsidy. But 
I)a\ {h‘ count was easily persuaded to agree to a secret 
treaty , by which, in consideration of the exclusive 
ii iiaiiuvcr, until a fuluie peace should decide 
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the fate of that electorate, his master was bound to resign 
the duchy ol Clcves and other territories, and to eonfinn 
sucli arrangements as might be sli[>ulatcd in the cnsunig 
treaty l)ctween France and z\ustria, "fluis a })rhice, who 
might' have turned the scale against Napoleon % meanly 
consented to be snbso vient to the base usurper, and per- 
mitted him t(V red lice the head of the em] )ire to a state of 
comparative vvealxiiess. 

'Die archdnkc (diaries, v.lio, dnrin<>’ llie :iei>:otuiUon for 
a definitive tr(: = ly, arrived fituii IleJy widi a i xv. I able 
army, ' and IVrdinand, ^vho had deieatctl ihc Bavaiiait 
general Wreiie on dm iicaaiers ui Boiieudia — v.ould ghaliy 
have co-opei‘aU;d wii’i t!ie i Russians ni a Aaio’>\al hosul? 
ties, if Francis had not |X‘rsisted in his pacific deter) evim den : 
bat this priiux- vv;;s so intent upon an accomnuHlation, tliat 
lie commissioned Llic prince of Licliiensleln and die count 
de ( hiylai to settle the terms with Talleyrand. By the: treaty 
which was conciudod at IVcsbuig, he was obliged I)cc\ 
to reliiuiuish that valuable share of the territorial 
svMails of A'cnice which ho Jiad I’or some years enjoyed: he 
agreed to the arbitrary arrangements respecting tlic princi- 
palities of Lucca and Pioinbino f; and ack no wlegcd Na- 
poleon, or his nominated successor, as king of Ital}', with 
a proviso that this crown should speedily and permanently 
l)c separated from that of France, ilc also coiiscnicd to 
the cession of the niai'graviate of Bnrgaw, the })riiicipa!ity 
of Eiclisladt, the county of Tirol, and other considerable 
districts, in favor of the electoi’ (wliom he considered as 
king) of Bavaria, lo tlie elector Wirtembci-g, whose 
claim to the royal litle he likewise admitted, lie rcj-igned a 
part of the Ibisgavv, wdlli otho*' portions oi‘ territory; while 

* Acrcr Ung to the declaration of bis Uritannic majesi •*. Urussla bad an army 
of 250,(X)O men, in the best disposition ; — a torce whioli, il t.inploycd with energy, 
iniglit i ave given repose to Europe.^' 

I These territories were wrested from Tuseanvi and eivrn to Bcnapaite's 
sister EUaa and her husband Bu.eiochi. 
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the elector of Baden was gratified with the rest of tlie Bris- 
gaw, the Ortenaw, and the city of Constance. The two 
k'ings were farther gratified with the {)crniission of seising, 
respectively, the city and dependencies of Augsburg, and 
the county of BorndorlF: but, in return for the various 
grants, the king of Bavaria was rcciuired to surrender 
Wurtzburg, as tlic basis of an electorate, to tlic archduke 
Ferdinand, who engaged to resign Saltzburg to his imperial 
majesty. 

To a prince who, though not enterprisingly ambitious, 
w:is fond of cxtendcii dominion, the defalcations ordaim d 
by this treaty must have given great disgust, even il’ no 
sense of humilialion and disgrace had attended the loss: 
and, wlieii he reilected on that indisci etion which had nol 
only precipitated the war, but had miscoiuhicLcd it in ids 
progress, and on the loss or the decline of tlh'it high fame 
which his troops had formerly enjoyed, his feelings musi 
have been woimdcd with aggravated pi iv-Th'incv. Hi- 
verely blamed himself tor yielding to tlie imjuiiso ol Grca{ 
Britain, and for admitting too readily the dehisions (!i‘ 
hope. 

The departure of the invaders filled the Austrians with 
joy. During the armistice, indeed, the troo])s did not be- 
have with their usual arj'ogancc; l)ut their ])resence neces- 
sarily tlisgusted the people; anil, in addition to die pecu- 
niary tlenianils and public rc(|uisitions, jirivatc acts of rajiine 
were not infre(|uent. l>(>mij)arte kep»t his court at the 
palace of »'icliOiibniii, and rarely sliowed himself to the 
citizens of. Vienna, ])retending that he was inlluenced by a 
sense of dehcacy,* which would not sulier him to remind 
duan personally of Ids triuin])h, or to encroach upon their 
feelings of i'cgard and esteem for their sovereign, with 
wliom he wished to cultivate the relations of peace and 
amity. In hi; way to the Rhine, he stopped at Munich 
and Slutgard, the capitals of the two states which ho had 
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recently erected into kingdoms. At due former city, lie 
celebnitcd tiie imirriage of Eugene Bcuiduirnois with a 
Ikivariaii princess, who did not presume to object to tlijs 
Iranfcr ol her hand Iroin the prince of Jkiden, her ac- 
K nowleged and more deservin'^ lover. 


LETFER VI. 

A Survey of Polities avd /rV/r, to the Puplurc het\i'>iuo> 
Vranve mid Prussia. 


I'oiJTiOAL life was the sphere in which Mr. Pitt was 
lonned (i) move. (V)ld and stern in his demeanor, arliitrary 
.ok! imbeiuiing in his disposition, and little ahlcLed by tla^ 
mild synapadiicv; and feelings of ordinary life, he devoted his 
>*'i;o]e sold lo the pursuits t)f ambition, or to the supposed 
interest o!' the state. He even injured his liealth by his 
anxious attention to tliose objects. His nerves at length 
bccanu) so wa^ak, that he was incapacitated for the task of 
govenijnent. He had an liercditary gout, whicli, indeed, 
did not so violently torture or Jiarass him as to produce 
lVc‘(|uent eonnnement, but which, operating on a debilitated 
frame, nltiiiuitely contributed to the production of water in 
the chest. While he was in a state of depression, the late 
success of the Freneli arms, and the abortion of Ids elevated 
hopes, gave him a severe shock. He reflected, with all the 
bitterness of disap])ointinefit, on the ruin of his st hemes, 
and dreai-ed a decline of ihc power and prosperity of his 
country. Jlis regret, perhaps, hastened 1 i- death: but, 
the ahirming progress of his iijdispt)sition, even the joy of 
triumph .vould not have long extended the clitra- Ju?i .23, 
lion of his life. Do died in forty-seventh year 180b\ 
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of his age, leaving, tlic political world greatly divided on the 
subject of his iniiiisterial merits. None disputed his claim 
to^the character of an able and masterly orator: but, while 
many regarded him as tlic skilful pilot who had weathered 
that storm which was excited by revolutionary phrensy, 
others loudly blamed him for rushing into a war before it 
was neccssaiy, and reprobated his encouragement of those 
partial and precipitate coalitions which rather fanned than 
allayed the fury of the tempest. 

The p'arliameat liad re-assembled belinc the minister’s 
death ; and. in the sjicecli witli which tlie session was opened, 
tlie prosecution of the war was declared to be necessary for 
the security of Great-Briiain and the conlinent. It was 
adriULicd that the niisfoiluncs wliich had belallcn the Aus- 
trian emperor, and his retreat Irom tlie contest, were in- 
jurious to the coniuioii cau.se: yet desp.oiidence, it was said, 
cuighl not to be enlcrlained, as llie zeal of the Hiissian 
potentate coiilinued iii full fervea-, and :i.s the resources of 
the liritisii doniinitms were uiiexium.sted. 'fo the address 
of each house an imcourtly jrine-jdnK lit wouhl have been 
ofiered by earl Cowper and lord Henry Tetty, if tlic la- 
mented illness of the jn'eiiiier iiad not induced those senators 
to sacrifice their public feelings to private delicacy. 

Au early opportunity of tc.sUfying public respect for the 
deeea'-.jd miiiisier, wa.s taken by his parliamentary friends, 
one of whom pnoposed lliat iii.s remains should be interred 
in tlie .'ibbey of B csi niin.ster, and that a monument should 
be erected to tlie honor of so excellent a statesman.” 
Tills muUon wa.s strongly rc.sl.sLcd by Air. Windham, w4io, 
wliile lie .aciviiow leged the talents and virtues oi’ Mr. Fitt, 
tlid not c(m:d<h'r lum as entitled to a gratuitous luiieral or 
lit, ivt cause sjrJi honors v;e.vc only due to the most 
al!v; ii] I reriiiiiaU- siatcsmcu. Mr. Fox referred to the 
services <.A tiic i:itc carl of Chatham, and contrasted them 
with tliose ot Ids son. The memory of tlic father, ho said, 
was cicbamied! by national gratitude, because he had ag- 
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grandised his country, anti reduced the power of France: 
but a contrary etlbct hud attended the rash measures of the ' 
son, whose elotjiience was ill employed in concealing thg 
deformity of that pernicious system of government which 
had characterised a great part of the j)resent reign. Mr. 
AVilbcrforce did not reo-ard success as the certain criterion 

o 

of merit, or as the only ground on wliicli it ouglit to bo 
honored or rewarded ; and, therefore, even if the admini- 
stration of his esteemed friend had been far less successful 
than it really was, he would readily agree to the proposal. 

A majority ol' IG'9 sanctioned tlie posthumous compliment; 
and the liouse, not coulcnt with this demonstration oi* 
re’spcct, voted 40,000 pounds toward the licpiidation of the 
debts of the })r{>digal minister. 

'The oflicial v:u’a!icy would have been immediately siip" 
plic'd by lord Uawkesbury, who seemed U) have an he- 
reditary h:ilnenc(^ at court, if lic had not declined tiv.' 
odi'j-cd dignity, lie lias inaniu^sted as su’oi^g an inclinatiof^ 
i()i prwer and ofilee as >!r. jVdham and liis brother evinced 
in the preceding reign : Init, on this occasion, when a strong 
cablTiel was ])arUciiiarly desirable, he exhibited a nuxlcst 
4!onsciousness of his \v:uit of energy and lidkience. 1 Jis 
n’isinUa'Cstedness was not e(|naliy apparent; for, as il his 
services had not beei) sufiicienlly remuma’jited, he acce})t('d 
the lucrative post of warden of the ciiupje-poris, whicii tlu? 
deiimct minister had enjoyed. 

Failing in Ids application to iiie secretary, the king 
reluctantly solicited the return ol lord Clrenvlle into tiu? 
cabinet, and even i:nffercd him to include Mr, lV>x in tiic 
new arraiuminciiu Idis lordship asseiu- d ihe direction ol 
the treasury, and selected lord: I?e:r y Petty for the clian- 
cellorship of tlie exchequer: die deee v secretaries ol 
state weio Mr. Fox, earl )Sper:cer, esel air. ’ Vindhain: eai * 
Fit'/wiliiain became president ol the eouncii ; Mr, ic’sVnic 
received the great seal, with a |;eei age ; lord .jidmoud: was 
d^vdared keeper of the privy . . ?4r. Oi oy was placed at the 
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head of the board of admu’alty ; and to the carl of Moira 
the mastership of the ordnance was given. The chief-jus- 
tice Ellenborough, without a strict regard to the spirit of 
the constitution, was also introduced into the cabinet. Mr. 
Sheridan was not forgotten in the distribution of inferior 
offices ; for he was appointed treasurer of the navy. 

'This union of talent, although it was not so comprciien- 
sive as to include the abilities of Mr. Pitt’s friends, appa- 
rently affoi’ded the promise of vigorous measures, and of 
a judicious direction of all the powers of government. To 
say that the expectations were visionary, and that the pro- 
spect was delusive, may seem to betray a want of cantlor : 
but it is not unreasonable or unjust to affirm, that the ad- 
min isl rat ive superiority of tlie new to the old cabinet was 
not very strongly rruukec). 

Tile mode of improving the state of the army occupied 
the early attention of tlic new ministers ; and, after h)ng 
coiisuliation, it was agTeed that the service sh.oiild not be 
extended by compiibion ’oeye.jid sevv'ii years; that all who 
iiiiglit wish to :;(a’ve Ibr a second sc'ipteimial term, should 
receive a small addition to their [)ay ; and lliat, by otlu'i* 
arrangCDU'rjts, the iniliiary occupation should, if possible, 
be rendered so ullractivc, as not to require the temj)tati()n 
of a premium for eiilistinent. This scheinc was brought 
forward by Mr. Windham, who coupled with it a propOssi- 
tion lor the loose training of the popular mass, with a view 
to a speedy entrance into so desirable a service. Lord 
Castlereagh contended that it was imprudent to unsettle tlie 
minds of men in the army, in tlie midst of a dangerous war; 
and that* the new scheme did not promise to be edective 
or beneficial. It was also, he said, rendered unnecessary 
by that increase which the army had received on the exist- 
hig : for, in tlue last two years, the augmciitatiou 

amoutited : 49,800 men; and it was probable tliat, by the 

improvctl management of the act for an additional force, a 
lartiier iq ply would soon be obtained. I'lie bill for the 
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repeal of this act was warmly opposed in it’s progress by 
other friends of Mr. Pitt; but it passed by a great ma- 
jority ; and the new experiment was introduced, without 
being applied under the term of twenty one years to the 
men who were already in the ranks. 

The attempt of a young and inexperienced financier to 
elucidate the national accounts, and provitle for the exi- 
gencies of the w ar, greatly interested the public curiosity. 
Lord Henry Petty acknowleged the utility of the sinking 
fund, and showed it’s progressive efficacy by stating, that 
the surplus of the consolidated fund, applicable to the gra- 
dual extinction of the national debt, then bore to the whole 
the proportion of one to sixty-eight, wliereas, three years 
before, it was in the ratio of one to eighty- two. He com- 
mended the practice of raising a great part of the supplies 
within the year, accompanied with only a small loan; and 
said, that, before the adoption of this expedient, the annual 
increase of the debt was above twenty-five millions, upon 
an average often years, ending in 1803; but that, since 
that lime, the yearly i ddilion had scarcely exceeded twelve 
miliioiis. lie tlierefore })ro})Osed an augmentation of the 
assessed tCiXes, and of tiie customs and excise, and an exten- 
sion of the impost upon property to a tenth part; and thus 
the required loan was confined to twenty millions, beside 
the issue of exchcciuer bills. The aggregate supply of the 
year amounted to 07,800.000 pounds. 

Willing to evince his ze;il ibr official integrity, and for 
the prevention of fraud and embez/lement, his lordship 
brought forward two bills, one fur exjiediting tho^ ailjust- 
meut of colonial accounts, the other for more general 
settlement. He alarmed the public by aflirming, tliat 634* 
millions, in tiifferent departments, remained r.iaudifcd, and 
that this amazing bulk of iincxarniued documents had long 
served as a shroud behind which the most shameful pccu- 
latioii might evade discovery, aiul, at the same time, hung 
like a ghx>my cloud over the h/ is of iipriglit servants of 
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tlie state, who wished to be relieved From suspense and 
anxiety, by receiving a regular acknovvlegeincnt of tlie ac- 
curacy of their accounts. These observations wounded the 
feelings of Mr. Rose, wlio vindicated the honor and purity 
of the official dependents of the late administration, and 
maintained, that nine-tenths of the alleged sum, or a larger 
proportion, had been already scrutinised, so as not to re- 
quire inspection from the commissioners of accounts. 

From the liberal mind of Mr. h^ox, the advocates for tlie 
abolition of the slave trade expected a slivimous cil’ort in 
the cause which they had so long espoused. So jiovverFid 
is the intluencoi of projudict', that it lV(‘(jiieiU!y perverts tiu^ 
minds, and vitiates the reasoning powers, ol' those who are 
otherwise acute and intelligent. Thus, an abominablt? 
traffic has found advocates and abettors even among men 
of acknowleged sense and general resjicctability, wheat it 
might naturally have been supposed, that none but tlie 
most unprincipled votaries ol' self-interest would have dared 
to utter a word in it’s defence. The allegations in it’s 
favor are so futile and absurd, as not to deserve the name 
of argument. As human Ixa'ngs. tlie negroes are cxjual in 
natural rigiits to any of their oppressors, and have the 
same claim to justice and eepiity. he [iretencc of an ana- 
tomical diirercncc in tlie cranium, as a jiroof of their intel- 
lectual inferiority to the generality of mankind, is an idle 
and wanton excuse for brutal tyranny ; and it is scarcely 
more rational to argue, that they are in many instances 
saved from a greater degree of oppression in their own 
country,, and oven from death, l)y the seasonable interpo- 
sition of foreign, merchants and planters. The only motive* 
by which these intruders arc actuated, is self-interest, which 
would have prompted them to trample upon the rights of 
the })oor Africans, even if they were, in their own regions, 
the happie >t and best-governed of mankind. 

I'h. l ighest praise is due to Mr. Wilbcrforce for his 
/I 'd ud perseverance in promoting the abolition of an evil 
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which was so incorporated with the commercial and colo- 
nial system, that it was extremely dillicidt to eflect it's 
separation and removal. i!e has been ridiculed as^ a 
fanatic, and censurcil as a subverter of* acquired rights : 
but his enthusiasm arose from a regard to justice, and the 
pretended rights were unjustifiable usurpations. The con- 
currence of the two rival statesmen, who rarely agreed in 
any political concern or object of public deliberation, may 
«also be mentioned to their honor. Li this great question, 
they gave lull sco})e to the o]>erarions of reason and the 
sugg'eslioiis of luim inity, without suii’eriug the intrusion of 
prejudice or yielding to the bias of parly. If Mr. Pitt had 
lived to see tlie accomplishment of his wisli, it would have 
consoied him amidst the disappointment of his hopes 
of making a })owoil\il and jiermanent impression upon 
Prance. 

At the rc’(|uest of Mr. ^Yiiberforce, the subject \vt.s pio- 
pos(‘d by iVlr. Fox for renewed deliberation ; and it was 
declarcHl l)y a majority of ninety nine, that the liouse, con- 
ceivi])g llie slave traxlc to be contrary to the principles of 
justirc, lumianilyj and sound policy, woukl take effectual 
measures for it’s abolition. The peers concurred in the 
resolution; but it w'as not immedialcly ctirried into clfect. 
Two bills of restriction were enacted; by one of whicli, all 
Prili.sh subjects wore jirohibitcd from conveying slaves into 
the tta’ritorics of any foreign power, or into any of the 
American islands or settlements wdiich had been captured 
during the wai', aiul no foreign slave ships were allowed 
to be fitted out I’ror.i British ports; while, by the other 
statute, no vessels were permitted to sFl to the African 
coast foi the pur})ose of procuring negroes, unless they 
had been previously employed Ui tiie same ’. ranch of trafhe. 
The former bill was strongly opposed, commercial 
grounds, by the dukes of Clarence and Sussex, tlie h'^ds 
Ilawkesbury and Eldon; but tlie lords Grenville, Auck- 
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land, and Ellenboroiigh, supjH)rtcd it with greater ability 
and success. 

During these discussions, the trial of lord Melville was 
conducted with great spirit on the part of the selected ma- 
nagers; but the result was not such as nnght have been 
expected from the preparatory votes of the house of com- 
mons. On the first charge, which imputed to the viscount 
the illegal appropriation of 10,000 ))oiimls 5 only fifteen peei s 
pronounced him guilty, while 120 declared their convic- 
tion of his innocence. The third article, stating that lu) 
had permitted Trotter to apply large sums of the public 
money to the purposes of private emolument, was disallowed 
by u majority of thirty -one; and the investigation of the 
otlicr charges also terminated in an acquittal, ^\’hile the 
trial was in it’s progress, the commons voteil thanks to tlie 
managers; and the speaker ol the house, in ct)nmmnicating 
that vote, did not seem (o expect such a decision ; I’or 
lie said, W c have witnessed that unwearied industry, 
and singular sagacity, with which you have pursued and 
csiablishal the and that ]) 0 \veriiil display of argu- 

ment and learned elo(|ucrice, by which the Iv^ht oj daif 
has been spread over sccrcfy and crhniudl hansac- 

tionsr 

The acquittal of the noble defendant did not seem per- 
I’ectly .satisfactory to tlie j)ublic ; but, as it was pronounccfl 
by an august and honorable tribinial, an acajuiescence in 
the verdict was a point of prudence and of duty. Lord 
Grenville did not, in this ease, give that opinion which 
would liave been most agreeable to bis new associates; fur 
he was not evon^ pi esent at the decision: but bis general 
share in the administration was concurrent with the views 
of Mr. Fox, vvlio, in return, relaxed the rigor of his dis- 
approbation of the war, which was prosecuted with an ap- 
pearance <^f zeal. 

la ’}\i earlier part of the session, intelligence arrived of a 
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colonial coiujuc'sL As it was known that tlic Ca})o of Go 4 )tl 
Hope was not in a very defensible state, a small fleet and 
army were sent for it’s reduction. Wlien the armament 
approached the place of it's tleslinalion, serious dilliculties 
obstructed the descent. An attempt to disembark was baf*- 
fled by the lieiglit of the surf; but, on anotlier part of the 
sliorc. both that dan<rer, and an attack from sharp-sliootcrs 
advantageously posted, were defied by the advancing troops. 
About 4000 men effected a landing, and proceeded to the 
B1 Lie Mountain, from which some light troops were (juickly 
dislodgi'd. Janssen, the Dutch commander, endeavoured 
to turn the ibitish right wing: but sir David Baird or- 
dered such movemonts as frustrated that intention, and, 
chieHy by the exertions of a Highland brigade, enforced 
the rc'lreat of the enemy, whoso los-; was consithirably 
greati'r than that oi‘thc invaders. The advance of the vic- 
torious army intimidated the commandant of Ca}>e Tovvn 
into an abandonment of all thoughts of defence; and a 
capitulation was adjusted, by which the garrison became 
[n isoners of war. A detachment then marched in quest of 
Janssen, who, obtaining honorable terms, siirren- Jivn, 
den'll the colony and Jill it’s de[)endGncies. 

The coiitiniuaice of the war would natiinJly have sug- 
gested the idea of this expeLlition ; but it had been particu- 
larly reconmiended to Ivkr. i'iu by sir ilome l^opham, wdio, 
being acquainted with Miranda, and having infuibcd tlie 
:^;eal of that adventurer l*or making a forcible impression 
upon the Spanish colonies in South-Aisicrica, resolved that 
the conquest of tlie Cape should be a mere jiieiade to the 
seisurc of some upuicut towns on the Rio tie la Plata, be- 
fore I state the result of this u. authorised employment of 
the national force, it will not l)o inexpedi la to relate the 
most important incidents of a war which had arisen in the 
East, and which was brought to a close neatly at the time 
when the reduction of the Ca’ - coiitrilmtcd so materially to 
the secii. itv of our Tiuli ni ixai'intTce and empire. 
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The J^itish government not being deemed sulHcieiitly 
strong or secure while Jcswiint ilolkar possessed u high 
degree of power, the expediency of a new war suggested 
itself to the active mind of the marquis Wellesley. That 
chieftain had cautiously abstained from hostilities during 
the late war in India; but it w’as alleged, that he enter- 
tained unfriendly views, and had stimulated Scindiali to a 
renewal of opposition, it was also aflinned, that lie wa.s an 
usurper of the pown'r wliich he enjoyed, being an ilUgilimatc 
son of his predecessor ; but the governor-general admitted 
that this consideration did not authorise or |•ro^npL liim to 
interfere: he only wished to counter-act the hostile aims of 
the ambitions chieftain. Charges of rapcicity and crueity 
were afterward adduced against him. He laid levied tri- 
bute, said his accusers, in the territories of llic company’s 
allies, and had put to death three British oflieers in his 
service, on pretence of a treasonable corres]'.ondenc;e. 
Finding himself an object of suspicion, he prop-osed an 
accommodation of all disputes; but, as he demanded the 
cessio]! of some districts which, he saiti, Ibrmcrly belonged 
to his family, his overtures were rejected with contcmjit, 
and he was desired to return within his own boundaries. 
He promised that ho would comply with this reejui^ition, 
after his [icrformance of a {pilgrimage to Ajmir; but, as he 
avowed an intention of seising that town and it’s de})en- 
clcncics, over which the authority of Scindiah extended, it 
was resolved that an expedition should be undertaken with- 
out delay for his ruin or his humiliation. 

His doniains, like those of other Mahratta chieftains, 
were not conipad; in point of situation, but were disjicrsecl 
over Mahva and Candcish, and among the territories oi 
the liizam. General Wellesley was preparing to invade 
the Dcean, when he was recalled to (Calcutta by the go- 
venupr-genesal. His place was supplied by lieuteiiaiit- 
<'o]* ad Wallace, wl)o took Chandour and other fortresses, 
i :iki , the commander in chief, marched in (jiiest of Holkar, 
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who, jiftcr a IVuilless attack of Dchli, advanced to the fort 
of Deog, near wliicli ho formed :i strong (‘iieauipmcnt. 
Major-general Frasei*, having stormed a village on the 
enemy’s l ight ilank, assanlteil tlie whole line, but was so 
severely wounded in the action, that lie was obliged to re- 
sign the command to colonel Monson, wbo, not long be- 
fore', liad ncai ly witnessed the ruin ol:‘ a detachment which 
he led from Guzeral, in c()nsc(jiicnce of the ilcfcction of a 
considerable cor[)s of the native's. Extensive ranges ol' ar- 
tillery wei e silenced and captm ed; and troojrs far exceeding 
the lunnber of tlio assailants w^cre totally routed. Beside 
the havock of the field, iminy were drowned in a pool 
which fronted the camp, and some, in tiie pursuit, were 
driven Into tlie de'e|) ditch that surrounded the fort. IIol 
kar ilid not lake a jK'rsonal sliare in the haltle ; but, lour 
(!;iys afterward, he' was met at the head of his cavalry by 
lord iiakc near Ferruck-aliad, and defeated with great loss. 
Deeg v/as then assaulted with tlu^ most resolute iiiLrepuIity; 
aiul It’s well-manned works were comjileiely forced, the d(i 
lenders falliug in heaps at every point. 

As the rajah of lihurtpour had joined iiolkar, that city 
was subjected to a sF'ge: but so great was it’s strength, that 
it withstood every mode of attack for three' months. An 
assault, which immediately followed the discoveiy of the 
first breach, was rejjelled, because the opening was imper- 
fect : a second attempt was rendered abfirtivc by the width 
and depth of the ditch; and two ithers were equally un- 
succesKsful, and more iniirdoroiis than the preceding. 

During the siege, major-general Smith vms detached 
with a strong body of horse to repress ^hc niciirsions of a 
Patan chiefs who hud eiucre ' into the service of liolkar. 
After a series of rapid marches, he encoi ii iered the preda- 
tory leader with success, and then re-joined lord Lake, 

* This leader is called Amcfr-K^uu in the ollicial accouiii; but this can not. 
be his proper name; lor antir i.'i the ’"i^naiion of a military commander, nno 
khuH is; prince or 1.0 Ici. ^ 
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who, having twice eiulcavoiiml to Kurprisc the Mahratta 
chief, and driven him to a considerable distance from the 
becieged town, resolved to risque farther loss, rather than 
submit to the apparent disgrace of a protracted siege. To 
avert the dreaded danger, the rajah jiroposed peace, which 
he purchased by [lecnniary grants and territorial cessions. 

Ilolkar did not immediately follow the example of sub- 
mission; and, in the mean time, he was gratifual with the 
extinction of the [lower of tlie marquis WclU sley, who, 
being justly blamed by the directors for an assiinqition of 
inordinate authority, for an extraordinary prodigality of 
expenditure, and an aggressive spirit of ambition, resigned 
the supremacy of British India. The nobleman who had 
preceded him in that station was also his successor; and he 
endeavoured to restore [)eacc, without compromising the 
dignity or the safety of the empire, ^^eindiah, as an ally of 
the company, had sent troops to serve in this we.r; but lui 
was so tiiscontented at the mode of executitig some of the 
stipulations in the late treaty, that he detained the British 
resident, as a hostage for the satisfaction wliich he de- 
manded. A new treaty was concluded with this chieftain, 
more favorable to him than the foruau’ agrecauent; and, on 
this occasion, sir George Barlow followed the instructions 
which had been given by the marquis Cornwallis, who did 
not long survive his return to India. Ilolkar now [)ro- 
cured better terms ot peace llian lord W ellesley would 
Dec, have granted to him. It was agreed, tliat he sliould 
renounce all jiretensions to various districts situated 
to the northward ol the Booiuli liills, and also to evc’rv part 
of the province Bundelcuiul ; that the conqiany should 
disclaim all concern with the ancient possessions of his 
family in Malwa, or with the territories of any of the ra- 
jahs, to ilio southward of the C’humboul, and should ini- 
mediately gi\e up some lands of that description in the 
Hecan, r..id Cit the expiration of eighteen months, passed 
hi amb ; and forbearance on the part of the contracting 
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chieftain) restore (yhaiulour aiul other' districts now re- 
tained ; and tliat lie should never entertain in his service 
any British subjects or other Europeans, without the com- 
pany’s consent. By a subsequent convention, the J'oondi 
possessions were given up to him; and his friendship seemed 
tlius to be secured, 

Av lien peace had been restored to the East, the enter- 
prising rapacity of sir Home Popham disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the W est. Having procured a military force, 
both at the Cajie and at St. Helena, to the amount of about 
IGOO men, he sailed with major-general Beresford to 
South- America. Near the point of (^uilmes, the troops 
disembarked without opposition, although their movements 
were watched by a body of cavalry jiosted on an emi- 
nence. A morass retarded the apjiroach of the invaders; 
but their firmness of countenance intimidated the enemy, 
V. ho /led as soon as they were saluted with a brisk discharge 
of must|uetry. By destroying a bridge over the river 
Cliuolo, w'hicli was not then fordable, the Spaniards and 
}'-rovincials hoped to baflle all attempts to cross the stream. 
Their cllbrts, however, wx*p' so feeble as to excite the con- 
tenqit of their advei varies, who, by the use of lioats and 
rafts, easily reached the opposite bank, and, on their ad- 
vance to Buenos-Aj res, were met by an olhccr commis- 
sioned to adjust a ca};ituiatioii. '^Hie major-general cava- 
lierly replied, tliat ho had not time during his march to 
attend to tlie offered projiosals; biii ho gave general as- 
surances of protection and liberal treatment, and promised 
tluit he would agree to particular articles, as ,s;)on as lie 
sliould have obtained possession of the A:ity. No farther 
resistance !?eing made, tlic trot i.s I'litercd the town on the 

* Tlic injgor-general was infornicil, that Ibis force consisted of 2000 men. 
Sir Horne Pupliarn may he supposed to h;.\e ruade use of a 

as he gravely says, “ WV had the satisfaction from ti’ i ships, itca>' /o«r 

thousand Spanlsli cavalry Hvipg in cver^ rcctitni,” 
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Jimc followinjy day. />bout 180 coastln^-vcsscls were 
seised, as legitimate objects of capture; but they 
\V0Y0 I'cstored to the proprietors, u itli a view of impressing, 
upon the minds of the new subjects of Oreat-Iiritain, a high 
idea of the national generosity. The treasures, exclusive of 
public stores and valuable inerchandist^^ excec'ded 1,200,000 
dollars; of which sum a small part was readily given up, 
when it was claimed as private properly. 

A conquest so easily achieved was insuflicient to satisfy 
the projectors of the expedition, as it was concludetl that 
other towns iniglit be taken wit!) equal facility, iuil, be- 
fore any other attempt was made, the disa})pointinent of 
the citizens and provincials, who had entertained liopes of 
deriving freedom and independence iVom the aid and in- 
fluence of the British arms, prom{)tcd them to devise tlu' 
means of shaking oif tliat voke wliich the iniruders wished 
to impose. In concert witli the inhabitants ol’ C olonin, 
they resolved to take arms ; and a bold leadei* named Pih'- 
ridon, advancing with loOC) men, hoped to re-take the city 
l)y a coup de viutu. Being met by tlie major-genera], he 
was repelled with the loss of his artillery: but, when la) 
bad been joined by Liniers, an enteiprising native oi’ 
France, who had conducted a considerable force Iroin the 
nortlicrn side of the river, he made preparations for a vi- 
gorous attack. The cannon, [)lanted near the entrance ol 
the town, made .some impression upon the approaching 
army : yet defence was found impracticable, as the rool’s ol 
the houses were covered with assailants, vvlio maintained an 
incessant- fire. Fven tlie castle was commanded ; and all 
the positions weae insecure against .such a ma.ss ol enemies. 
A capitulation was lluis enforced by the ilreailof ruin; and 
those who lately exulted in their success submitted to the 
disgrace of captivity. The ministers, before they received 
intelligence of this misfortune, had sent an additional Ibrce 
to ma ntain the sujiposed conquest. 
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Tlie British concerns in South-Ainerica were fiir less iii- 
toresting than the affiiirs of Europe, which, during the 
admini^tration of Mr. Fox and his friends, exhibited* a 
perturbed aspect. The king of Piaissia, alleging that lie 
eovdd not depend upon the security of lus own territories, 
while I hinovcr was iiivolved in war, made preparations for 
the scisure or (as he termed it) jirolccLioi of tlie electovale. 
lie intimated, to tin' council of regency, that the few 
French who remained iu the country would be ordered to 
depart, and that the exclusive administration would be as- 
sumed by his <lelegated subjects, dm ing the war between 
France and Creat-Britain. As lie at the same time stated 
the necessity of the speedy retreat of the whole allied force, 
gencTid Don, who liad ostensibly sup})ortcd the interest of 
tlie elector without any active service, returned with the 
( n ruiaii legion and other troops to England ; the Russians 
commenced their homeward march; and the king of Swe- 
den, re-crossing the Elbe, undertook the protection of the 
duK'iiy of Lauenburg. 

AVliea Bonaparte Iiad secured the acquiescence of Fre- 
deric in the humiliutiou c: Austria, and had returned in 
triumpli to Paris, he (iisavowed that modification wliich 
rendered the occupancy of Hanover only ])rovisional, and 
insir,ted upon tliat permanency of possession, and tliat com- 
pleteness of ajipropriation, which would jirovokc a rupture 
with the king of Great-Britain ; and to this rc(juisition lie 
added a peremiitory demand of the exclusion of British 
vessels from all the *h’ussian ports. These acts of viohaice 
formed the basis of a new treaty, which coim:.. Haugvvitz 
did not scnqile to sign ; and, as one of the articles provided 
for the immediate cession of ,ine province's which were to 
be exci) infj-ed for the electoral dorninion.s me French lock 

o 

quiet possession of Cleves, of Anspach and Bayreuth, of 
Neuf-chatcl and Valengin. The duchy was transferred to 
Napoleon's brother-in-law ' irat, who was also declared 
grand Oulu' of Berg: the hr mconian territoiies were givt ii 
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to the king of Bavaria, and tljc two Swiss counties to inar- 
ulpril shal Jku-thicr. Frederic now announced himself 
as the lawful possessor of the electorate, which, he 
said, he had purchas/'d by considerable cessions Iroin that 
prince to whom it belonged by right of conquest but 
this was a false pretence; for, before llie Prussian seisure, 
the French had been constrained to abaiuloii the whole, 
except the fortress of Hanieln. The injured elector, in a 
spirited declaration, reprobated the injustice of the king 
and his base subserviency to those dictates which an inde- 
pendent monarch ouglit to resist ; and declared, that no 
advantage, arising from political anangements, much less 
any offer of an indemnity or equivalent, should ever induct^ 
him to consent to the alienation of his (h rinan dominions. 
Gustaviis was equally animated in his condemnation of 
these proceedings; but bis elforls in defeme of Lauenburg 
were feeble and coiilcmjnible. Wlien his troops had been 
driven into the duchy of Mecklenburg, lie vesenled tlie 
expulsion as an act of o[)eii war, and imnu'diately siibjecled 
all die Prussian vessels in his polls to an embargo, ordering 
also a blockade oflhe liarbours of Ids new enemy. 

During the war with Austria, ihmaparle had wldidrawii 
his troops from the kingdom of Najiies, in conseijucnce of 
a treaty of nenlralil)' to which ifs sovereign had agreed. 
A British and Uussian army, instead of disembarking on 
the Venetian coast, and co-operating with the archduke 
Charles, iiad landed at Najiles; ant!, profiting by the fa- 
vorable (lispo.sition of the court, met with a friendly rectqi- 
tion, in defiance of the king’s engagements with France, 
d ho queen, being an Austrian princess, w.is inclined to 
favor the cause of the allies; and, without fully considering 
the c arsequences of’ her conduct, .she was ready to indulge 
licr animosity against the enemy ol* her imperial relative. 
liUt, on the part of the ct)mbiiied powers, the expedition 
had eo de/iiiite object, unless they wisluid to involve the 
h:i (he Neapolitans in a war which they were incapable ol 
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conducting with dlicicncy, and wliidi threatened to re- 
volutionise their country. The admission of the troops 
operat('d as a signal ibr the dejiarture of the French ani- 
bassador, who retired to Rome in disgust, bonaparte re- 
ceived,, with marks of indignation /the intelligence of tlie 
expedition, and of the consequent military pre])arali()ns of 
the court; and he arrogantly declared, that the lk)url)()n 
dynasty had ceased to reign at Naples. This was the 
style in which i.e usually pronounced a sentence of de- 
thronement. 

Eeforo the arrival of the French troops, sent for the exe- 
cution of tliis arbitrary menace, the allied force liad re- 
ernbarked. The Russian envoy vindicated the retreat of 
his counti-ymen by alleging, that they had landed merely 
with a view of creating a diversion in favor of the Austrian 
army, then contending in the north of Italy, and, when 
tills step was no longer necessary, had restored Na})]es to a 
state of neiitralily ; hinting that, if the kingdom should be 
inviKied, such an outrage would not be the mere elfect of 
reseiUiiu.'iit at the ajspcarance ot the confederates williin it’s 
boundaries, but the consequence of a previous determina- 
iion, formed by the exorl>ilaiJcy of ambition. \\ liile the 
Russians directed tlieir course to the Ionian islands, the 
Rrltish armament sailed to Sicily. The former seemed to 
feel no interest in the fate of Na[)les; and the latUa-, being 
aided only by the natives, had not siiilxient strength to se- 
cure the kingdom. 

Joseph Bonaparte, assisted by th(^ advice of Massenri 
and Regnier, made preparations for an expedition to Na- 
ples, which seemed to present an easy c injucst. The 
people were not animated w'^’i that determined courage 
which 'voLild persevere in resolute ojijio: u.'on : they had, 
indeed, a remaining sense of patriotism, aiiu they hated the 
French, but they were ill-aiaieil and iiiidisciplinc'd-. iml 
were unsupported by vhe gvuerality ol the nobles, who 
were so disatlectcd to the ' a nment, that they wore ready 
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to submit with abject tameness to the invaders. The in- 
human tyranny of the queen had excited universal odium ; 
and tlie popularity of a weak prince, who suffered sm^h a 
woman to govern liini, could not be expected to remain at 
it’s former height, beiisible therclbre of the inutility ol' 
resistance, the court retired to Palermo with all the port- 
able wealth which it could secure. 

Denouncing vengeance against the king and his advisers 
for their violation of the late treaty, and at the same time 
promising protection to Uie people, Joseph advanced from 
Ferontino with an army which intimidatt'd the Neapolitans. 
Capua wais quickly surrendered, witli Pescara, by a depiila- 
tion from Naples; and the garrison of this city and the ad- 
jacent forts made no defence. Clratiiying the popidar 
superstition, Jose})h, when he attcmled divine service, ))ioiisIy 
presented a diamond necklace to St. j'aniiarius: but he soon 
repaid himself for tliis gift, by a seisnre of all tlie public 
property which the fugitive king had kit. 

An appearance ci’ royal authority was yet maintained by 
Ferdinaiufs eldest soj], who, entering the province I’roni 
wliich lie drew Ids title, summoneil the (.'alabrians to arms. 
Many flocked to his standaril; but the amount was not 
adequate either to his wishes or his exigencies, llcgiiier 
defeated both the regidar troops and tlieir associates al 
Campo-Tenesc, and vigorously pursued the fugitives, yet 
without precluding tlie escape of the prince, who, with a 
consideraiile part of his army, jiassed over to Sicily, St.- 
( ’vr took j’arento and other towns ; and the whole countiy 
was ajipanaitly subdued, except tlie strong town of (laeta. 

When napoleon was informed of the success of tins in- 
vasion, he bestowed tlie crown of Naples upon liis brotlier, 
with ;i proviso that he should resign it, if he should at any 
tiiiu become emperor of France. But all the authority oi 
the new king was iiisuflicient to prevent insurrections in 
sorn< of the provinces; and, in many of tlie towns, the ani- 
m ) ;iy iS revenge stimulated the adherents of the expell('<l 
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lliiniiy to acts oi outrage and jibsassinatiop. These attacks 
pixxUiccd relaliation ; and the utmost vigilance oi’ the po- 
lice;, tlioiigli it's arrangements were decidedly {)referable to 
those oi’ the late goveniment, could not eirectnaliy repress 
these cnornuLics. 

'Hie patriots in Calabria and Abruzzo gave great dis- 
turbance to the partisans of Joseph. They gainetl the ad- 
vantage in several conflicts, and were not reduced to sub- 
mission while the persevering defence of (hieta kept a great 
force in full employment. The garrison of tliis town, neg- 
lected l)y the court of Talernio, hoped effectual relief 
on the appearance of a British squadron in the bay. kUi* 
Sitlney Smith found an opportunity of communicating witli 
the connnandanL, the prince of Hesse-Philipsthal, and of 
introducing sup[)lies for the proloiyvation of tiuit resistance 
\Yhich he liad so ably siiper-iiitcjided. J^eaving an officer 
to assist with the gun-boats in the sorlirs of the garrison, 
the rear-admiral sailed to the bay of Naples, with a seem- 
ing inlenlion of attacking the caj)ital, in whicli lie could 
dlscv'i n illuminations ex}>ressive of })iiblic festivity ; but, as 
he had not the incaiis of retaining die city, if he sliould 
K'diice it, he was unwilling to exjiosc it to die horrible 
iniscliiefs of naVvil hostility. He turned his atti'iilion to 
the island of Capri, and, having captured it, returned to 
Sicily to promote die views of the (jueen, wlio, finding him 
tinctured with a chivalrous spirit, gave him her whole con- 
fidence, and employed him in fanning the flames of occa- 
sional insurrection ; — a desultory species oi service for 
which he was better adapted, dian for the ‘execution of 
comprehensive plans and momentous erucrpiiscs. 

With a view of encouraging the Calabrian friends of the 
royal family, the queen and sir Sidney 1% {j icsted sir John 
Stuart, who commanded the British troops on die KSiciliau 
station, to undertake an expedition against the cji, jiy. 
With the small force \.hich he could employ, he did iiot 
expect meet with an opp > .uiity of performing any hn- 
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portaiit service ; but, being repeatedly urged to make the 
experiment, he transported his army to the continent. As 
few of the natives joined him, lie would probably have re- 
embarked witliout delay, if lie had not received information 
of tlic march of Regnicr to the vicinity of Maida, witli 
4300 men. Having about 4800 under his command, lie 
hastened to meet the Frencli genei*al, whom he hoped to 
attack before the arrival of an expected reinforcement. In 
this r«‘spect he was disappointed; for the fresh troops 
reached the cam}) beliire the battle commenced, so as to 
swell the amount of the hostile force to TOO' ) men. llcgnicr 
had taken a position of such natural strength, tiiat the dif- 
fuailty of access woidd have |)recluded an eirectual im})rt‘s- 
sion : but, trusting to the sii})criority ( fhis number, to tlie 
valor of Ills infaiiiry, and to tiie o})erati()ns of his cavalry 
(of wliicli s})ccies of force lie did not observe the It?ast a{?- 
pearance in the British army), he quitted his deiensible 
station, cros^.ed tlic Armito, and disposed his troops on a 
Julfj spacious plain. Soon were the iVonts engaged : 
and, alter a .short firing, llie right of* tlui Briti.'^h 
line charged with the bayonet. 'Fhe I'VeiicIi seemed ready 
to retaliate this altiiek in the same mode ; but they suddenly 
recoiled, and souglit in flight that seJety which all couKl 
not obtain. Many were slain ; and the extreme left was 
totally routed, lie re.:>t of that division, being vigorously 
assaulted, followed the exanijile of r(4reat. A more .s})i- 
rited resistance was made by the right.; and the cavalry, 
having tried the elleet of several iuqietuous cluirges, aU 
lemjitcd to turn the left; hut a regiment, which had ra- 
}>itllv iiiaielicd fiami the coa.st, seasonably took pare in 
tlic action, and, Hanking the equestrian assailants, com- 
|)eiled them to retire from the field. The infantry of the 
rieht theii fled: iind the victory wa.s secured. Above 703 

o ^ 

lost their lives; the jirisoners, including the wounded, 
arre ' iie<d to 1000 ; and many of the liigitives were ailer- 
d ought to the ramp by the Ctilabrian.s. Only 
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ncconiing to tlu' olnciai calcuhilion, wero^vilioJ or v,t)uii(]otl 
ill the vietorioiai army. 

Till*:: vietoiT Iciidi/vi to demoiistrate the faiiaey the Ihe 
quent cieclaiations orilK* French, wlio, wliilo t!u‘\- atkao^v- 
ie<>Til tlsL’ jsaval eminence ainl m.arillme .'-.;i|ierioriiy '..-r ( o eaF 
Britain, scernhilly undervaiiied the mei'!!. o\' cm 
it aj'pcarcii, iVom ilie eoe.diicl oi the tre^qai o’.i d;.-.' piain 
of Maid:q iiial;. they were able, u|h>:i cijiial ternii hi pe-im, 
()[' jiosilion, e.iid \vith tiie tloiiblc di:Stidvanlae;e oi a consi- 
derable inie. lority ol“ niimber and a. want of cavalry, iu>i 
niereiy to ''0,^.' laii, totally to dei’e.il their o[i|>oiients. i’hi' 
]n‘(}v:iihey' i p.hilnn of i'h-enc’a invineibiiily wa:s slue/, n u; (u- 
the o 1 is}iV!n.j; of vanity on the pan of die cmciny., and of 
deiiiMon ..nd tredninv aason:;; other nations 

Fncoas r/y:'! by lei'; i la* •( aiahratiis rose; in nn- 

mei'ees bodies, and h.irassed ihe hhench \udj incevhan' 
aedvity. 'The vin;iieliv<' (be, cc)is:(u‘rin,L; niest^ hosiiiitn's 
in? acts of rebellion, murdered many of tin; native , ..iid 
burned soeu' viile^e.^: but, by ibe < ihirl.i <;(' dm iai'^lish 
and their as. ociates, iht' irooe-s os' J-ose}ki, r« ib.iced lo a 
small, number, y/ere driven 10.10 pi'oviiice. 
thus infused spiiil into tlio .dea];o!i!un;;, sir .(olin dinart rm 
tu rac’d to Sicily. 

When the veduedon of lb-eta, wldcli xvas sarrendcred 
after a. siege cd’ Jive- monlle. by eoloned slot,:/, v-’ho succeeded 
the woundc'd jndiicc of [kH.' e, .!:cd i'urnished [o,o(.>') men 
for other services, Massei’a fmdere)(,k an exj-edi'd-.m intc.* 
Calabria. The 0[)p(;Mtion wjnch relmoed Ins |iro:pcs.> so 
inflamed liis anger and ibrocily-, that be surpas.^^ d jvcguier 
in acts of outrage and cru' ilv, ]neb‘nding tiiuL he was 
merely executing justice upon i c . ei.s ?uid In the 

mean tinu. sir Sidney Smith hovered upon coast, lano- 
ing troop.s and .supplies vvliere they scerneii lo be inosi ur- 
gently recpiired, storming iorts and v»tiU h~t(v\»evs, aiiu vd)- 
striicting in various mode.-, the cccs.s of the » reach. 

Cenerid: wlu- w..s p; ■•i.i.i-ri- -I to the duel ( onnnand, 

v6.l. vm. 
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disgusted the 8iciriau court by rel’using to act upon the 
continent. He denned it useless and wantonly inisc^nev’ous 
to cherish hoslilllios which did not promise to be sncce.ssriil ; 
and, being conlinned in this opinion by sir John ISioure, 
whom he had sent to survey the state of aiiiiirs, lie rejected 
every application for his active interference, and particuljirly 
opposed a nicditated attempt upon Naples, the possession 
of which, said the minister Acton, if it could not be* long 
retained, would giatify tlie king and (juecii with an o])- 
portunity of punishing those traitors who had eagerly trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the usurper. Flic arbitrary and 
vindictive princess woulil have employed the t*.ieili;iii troops 
in such an expedition, if slie conid have dejiciuled upon 
their exertions: but Iier want of coiuidence in them, ami 
the refusal of ih'fiish association, comirained lier to re- 
linquish the scheme. 

The vigorous efforts of the I'reneh at length preva/dt d 
over all the courage of tiie Calabrians, soiieict! se- 

verely in several conflicts : Ahruzzo was also l estorcd to 
tranquillity; and the intrusive king fiatiered himself with 
the prospect of j'ennatKaJt. ^()v( reignly. -1 fe exerc is<v] his 
authority in the seisure c*f t luirch-lantis, the Mij;j)ression oi 
some monastic f )Uiidations, the revocation of particular 
grants, the confiscation of the property of the emigrant 
adherents of i'erdinaiid^ and the abolition of all remains ol 
feudality. 

While Napoleon was thus procii)-ing, by influence and 
by arms, an Italian kingdom for one of liis brothers, lu; 
also dii^cjctcd his view to the o})jmsite shore of the A^driatic. 
The territory o4‘Calaro, of which the late treaty with Austria 
promised the cession, was not demanded by the i renth 
wiils'.i the time pr<‘scribed ; and the emissaries of Russia, 
hoping i‘) profit by this neglect, assured the inhabitants, 
who wore not desirous of fallintr under the (lallic yoke, 
tl>at - ia, 7 v'cre at liberty to make choice of new^ masters or 
• V a ctors. Being supported by a Russian squadrom and 
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by ji !arg(‘ body of Mc; itcncgriiis, the pcbplo rcsoivcc! to 
oppose tibisibc/ri, die Austria!; eoiomirsary, ^^ho consulcml 
it as li;-s duty to surreudrr l!ie e(i!i!i1ry to the b'rcuc]!,* 
W iioo lie arrived at l!ie i liiei t^>\^'li 1(U‘ that piirpoia'j iu; 
rcinoiisti’atccl agahist the iiiiiduous s})irit wliieli prevailed; 
and the troops were ve. tiy to join in an atteinjat to <|acli 
this licentiousness : l)ui. ho soon yiehbd to the wish of the 
insurgents, and cOiiseuted to ubaudon die lov/n and it's 
dop>tndencies. As his coiuluct coinproniised the lionor of 
the court oi Vienna, lie was eondeiuned to pei'pelua!. ini- 
prisoninenr. Idir the disappointment to which the French 
were subjected on this occasion, die Jbigusan tcrriiory 
seemed to oiler a comi'ensation ; and it was dicrefore seised 
by geJicr.d henvistca!, wFo (|uii'te<i the inhabitants by de- 
ciariug, that the Id’ench itUeuded to rcstvorc die indepaaid- 
ence of die staKe wlienever the djiasians should rttiro i’rtmi 
Daimalia, arni from die Ionian is]a??d.s, over which tliey 
exerci.-e^i a eonlrolliiig sway Ihag’isa was now c::[ios(*d to 
a bifxikadc and a suliscHiucnt siege; hut it v/as so well tie- 
fended by the garrison which L.auri..ton hatl introduced, 
an<! by the clti/eiis, \viio detested the Vlonlcncgrin besiegers, 
dial. Hcilhei these barbarians, nor their northern associates, 
were able to retluce it. !l was, however, involved in such 
danger by a furious bombmdnuait, iiiat the arrival of a re- 
inforcement was necessary lor ids relief (rcncral IMolitor 
advanced with a compctc-nt i'orce, ;^tormed tlic positions of 
the confederates, and drove them rcs])eciive]y to thcar moun- 
tains and their ships. 

If remote objects attracted the coinjirchf iisive ^ye of the 
French despot, those of nearer concern co»dd not be ex- 
pected to escape his attention, riic consdtution lately 
framed for the Batavian state seemed, untlei a republican 
appearance, to be sidficicntly monarchical to repress the 
spirit of freedom ; but, as the name of a king liad the riiost 
imposing ellect, and as il was * * o wish of Bonaparte to 
procure piiiicely cstabiisiimein.s or all his brothers, lie re- 

I 
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solved to erect in Hollaiui the stundiird of royalty. He 
knew that the Dutdi were so ili'pressed aiul heart-broken, 
aA to be re.'u!}^ to subinil with nncoinpiaining patience to 
any act of oppress^ion, whicli, in the plenitude of his power, 
he niighl be dis})osed to oi\ier. Alleging that the (“{)nsti- 
tutioii wliich he had giantcd to them did not appear to be 
so perfect as to preclude iiuprovernent, and that the dis- 
orders of the stale recjiiircd new modes of ciire, ho stated, 
to the leading men iii I loJland, his wish for the organisation 
of a monarchy in tlieir country. The consent of llio most 
distinguished citizens, he .said, would l;o sidlicient for the 
accomplishmeut of lids scheme: it wa.s not necessary tliat 
it should be .subinitleii to popular delibeiallon. Ai riingc- 
meiits were made for this chajtgo with lilile difllculty. if 
remonstrances were odered, they were not ur.oed with manl}^ 
frecdoiri ; and it was agreed, in conferences between lal- 
leyraiid and soissc Dutch deputies, that the crow n of Hol- 
land slioi'Jd be presented to Lr)uis Comnparl' ; tluit tlie 
indept.nurrtcc o!' the state should be y/ tiait all 

it's po.s.scssions si'.oiild hv prc-:erved, and liie liberty of tlie 
pco])l.^ inaiiitaisied . li'. :i ceremonious audience, the deputies 
requested, as the mo;-t .sigiud favor lliat could le excorded, 
the transler ol’ a king to theii* country, in the person of 
Louis, who, under llie protection of tlic greatest of inon- 
archs, miglit (•levate llollaiid to ids due rank among 
iiatioii.s, and restore it's fame and prosper! ly. The grand 
pensionary lJchinriUci})cnrjinck, declaring tlial his health 
was unsettled, resigned an appoiiilineut which w-as “ no 
longer *bencficial to Jus countrymen or to himself;’* and 
the constable o^" France (fur the favored personage retained 
that office) announced himself as king of Holland, by the 
grace of God and the constitutional laws of the June 
state.” Thus the Dutch were reduced to tlie most 
degrading servitude under the professed slave of a despot, 

* Tlu; anricxecl to this phrase was, that it’s ikpriKicncr upon Franco 

})t I'ullv 
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]>y tlie constitutional codewhicii accompanied this iisurpa- 
liojj, the task oi legislation was assigned, in concert with 
the king, to thirty-eight national rejirescntativcs ; and, to 
raise the former number to this amoimt, the existing de- 
puties were allowed to nominate two persons for eacli scat 
or vacancy, and two other candidates were to be proposed 
by e::ch (lepeniineiital assembly : out of tliese four, one was 
to be selected by Ins maje-sty. The term for wliicli they 
were cliosen was exUauled to five years. .Ail laws were to 
oi iginale liom tiie soviai'ign ; iind his power could not be 
effectuaily checked by l!':e will of the deputies. It w'as 
ordained that lie ^llon!d enjoy, without restriction, the com- 
piele exercise oi* tiie government, and of all tlie powers 
icipii.dte Ibr the execution ()f the laws; and tlic rejircseuta- 
llves fcniiien his council of stale, rather tlncn controlling 
assembly . 

Wdieii tiitr ministers Inui governed Ibr some time in Ins 
name, ainiebl gmjcrtil traiKjuillity, Louis presented liimsell’ 
to lii‘* .ml>jeels, and conmienccHi his reign with ]>limsiblo 
})'\).iii'^eM (;!' good government. Ik'ing- less nupianciplod 
and iuimiiuui than some oi’ ins brothers, he did not so 
much excite otiium by bi.s ( \vn tyranny, as by his subser- 
viency to the oj)pres.slv’e mamiates ^if his imj)erial palrcm. 
He seemed gradually to contract an attacliment to the 
people Nviumi lie ruled, and to be desirous of tem])ering the 
rigors ol’stern authoriiv. l^y tiii,. aj>p(*‘U’anee oi’ h'nily, lie 
displeased hi.s brolher, who very rarelv unbent the l)ow of 
tyranny. 

An u.surper who tlej.s j)rospercil in iiis enterprises beyond 
all rc'asonable expectativui, seemed tolliink hinx If destined 
for universal dominion. I I is courtiers wc^re so over-awed 
by the magnitude of Ins powei; aiul so luroblcd by his ar- 
rogiincc, that they even compared him tli the Deilj. 
When Champagny, addre:s.*>iug the legislative botiy, spoke 
in Ihgli terms of the fioiirisliing state of France, he s( erned 
to aittribute it, in ever} point . tlic comhict of tlie emperor, 
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rather than to the spirit of the people, and to consider that 
prince as an angel sent from Heaven to bless inanhintl. 
Even amidst the toils and dangers of a distant war, liis 
majesty, said the base adulator, entered into every detail 
connected with the internal administration of France, and 
attended to all the interests of his people, in the most minute 
particulars, with the same zeal with which lie provided I’or 
the wants and comforts of his soldiers. 1 !e saw every thing, 
he knew every thing, like the great but invisible Ileing who 
governs the world, and who is only known l>y his power 
and his benevolence. 

Notwithstanding these pompous boasts, it is well known 
that the government of Napoleon was tyrannical anti op- 
pressive. He did not, like Robespierre, consign multitudes 
to the guillotine, under the forms oi‘ law; but he deprivt'tl 
the people of the just freedom oi’ speech and of action, over- 
awed and enslaved them by nillitary terror, pilla.gcd them 
without mercy, and sacriJleed them by myriads to liis in- 
satiate ambition. 

An opinion of the lightness of taxation in FrCiiice under 
his sway, prevailed among the lower ranks in this country: 
but the idea, was erroiie<)us. It was not a natural supposi- 
tion, that a tyrant, who disngaru’cd llie nuinnurs of the 
nation, and wlio had no feeling for Inimaii life, would abs- 
tain from tliat financial oppiessioii vvhicli, by tlie medium 
of a servile legislature, he could represent as absolutely 
necessary for the jniblic service, and which, while he had 
a formidable army at his disposal, he could easily and 
promptly enforce. The tiixes, indeed, were burthensome 
in themselves, and were collected with great rigor. An 
increasing land-tax, and a variety of other imposts, di- 
minished the comforts of the people, checked the progress 
of internal improvement, and propagated misery to a wide 
extent. 

But, of all the enormities of Bonaparte’s government, the 
military conscription was the most flagitious. It held the 
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roil oi' terror over the bulk ol* the male po^Hilatiou, from the 
M^e e)f twenty to that of tvvcnly-rive yci\v>.^ rcnilet ing young 
men liable to be called into the pieieiuled service of the/r 
country, whenever a war was declared b} llie government 
to be just and necessary. It was })ro}H)sed by general 
Jourdan before tlic erection of the consulate; and, being 
tlien sanctioned by the legislature, it bceauie a favorite 
part of ihe Msurj)er’s system. I le occasionally extouded it’s 
})mvisionfs, and carried it into efiect witli merciless rigor. 
If an only son. nanained to and si;j»porl liis parents, 

he was crijclly coni})('lled to jnia the rai)' s, and to render 
himself, in tlie held, an agent in rapine and murder: and, 
very frvqiienlly, a young husband was torn from the arms 
of Ills wile, for the same uniu slidable |au’poses. It was de- 
lernilncji by lot, wlicther the conscri})ts sliould be in the 
class imniedii’.tcly r('(|uire<b or in tlic reserve; but both 
classes were occasionally called out; and even the snpjdics 
of a future year were sonti'times antici}>a{ed. Subslitutes 
were adowed : but tire ch.'U'ges for tliis i‘?;changc of service 
were gi ail nail y swelled to a sum wLivli few were able to pay 
wi'thou. staioiis iiici i'.venicnee. It may be bup[)osed that 
inanvofiiic lu'vv siddicj s were tem})ted to desert : of these 
the inajorily were substitutes, on w1jo;,c disappearance the 
eonscriivts who Inici brought them I'orward were obliged to 
find others or to serve in person. Refractory individuals 
were either Ibrccd into tljc service by menaces o( death, or 
declared unworthy of the military name, and sent in chains 
to diflerent fortresses, to be employi d in public works '*'. 

The same sj)ii it of luiliUry opprf'ssuuj j.roiujjted the 
tyrant to attempt a revival of the national ge-vd. it was 
ordained by the somle, that the eiii[)cror houid be au- 
thorised to call out all the inai irom twenty to sixty years 
of age, l‘>r the maintenance of Internal trai’e'Liillily, and the 
defejice of the coasts and frontiers. He diti not w ish for a 
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patriotic guard dial would act in the cause ol liberty, or 
syin})atliise with the general ieelings : liis only object was 
to streiiglheii and coidirin his power and authority- In 
the execution of tliis sclienie, lie found greater difliculties 
than he apprehended. It was hinted to him, that it iniglit 
be unsale to arm the jieople in tiic new deparlnients, as tliey 
were not luily habituated to tlie h'rencli yoke: yet tiie 
measure was not reliiujuished ; anil attempts were made in 
some districts, but not with die desired sueei ss, to establisli 
a mercenary guard, by exacting contributions from the iii- 
liabitanls. jn many of the dcjiartments, com})anies of re- 
serve l^d been previously ii>rmed on a similar basis; and 
some ol these were obliged to take tlie lieiii in the war vvitii 
the Anstrinns. V\ luaicver the sovereign undertook a jour- 
ney, he was attended by a. guard of honor in t!ie towns 
through whicli hi* })a>sed ; and (his became, in several 
places, a })crmanei;c insibution. His whole aim, indeed, 
was to ii-nder IVaace a mditma nation, and to establisli on 
lluii b isis sueh a system of [lassive obedience, as might 
taialilc jiim t(.) enjoy tin* inulssputed prelem ions and con- 
cur^aair andiority id a general and an Linpc’ (n‘. But, while 
ills nimMial zeal wie, inadi-ived, he priderahd 'o laineiil tlie 
pivvahsua iA w. j-, an:!, widi l,\|>.)crisy winch could 

deceive male but idiol;y trcquenliy e pressed a wish ibr a 
durabte [leacc. 

As Air. lux, trom the commenremenl of liis opposition 
iO the -VinerlcLU) war, had been I lie constant advocate ol 
])eac(', it \va> eonelmted that I»e \iOuld distinguish his ad- 
ministiatfion by auAious elForts for procuring the return of 
iliat blessing, d he overture, however, came from h'rance. 

stranger, having procured admission into the minister’s 
closed ollered ids agency for the assassination of Napoleon, 
b supposed liiat he was an cmis.sary of the I reiieh court, 
ee'j ^ i (I to souiirl tlic inclinations ot the British cabinet on 
die S '.. ,>1 peace; but Air. Fox, treating him as a vile 

assassui, v( him out ol the kingdom in disgrace, and 
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coininuiiicatcd the circiiiiislaiicc to "rallcyraiid ; who, in 
his iiKisler’s iiauic, tliaiiki'd liim (or the tiisclosiirc', and, in 
a sul)sc([tient letici', statcil tiic cnipL'i’or's wi:di lor a pani- 
licalion. iloadily adopting the hint, Mr. Eo\ ropliod, that 
ins inajosty was aI:^o desirous of a reconciiiaiion, and tlial 
the projx.r l);>sls of a negotiatioii would he a reci[)roeal iv- 
cognilion of the nceessiiy or ex})ediency of coiu hiding suc h 
a peace as would he hotUinible for both nations and lor 
their respective allies, and inigliL at tlie same lime lem^ to 
secure ilic rfitnre ( iauKjuiihty uf Eurojx^ 'i allc'yrand, not 
object ing to the bris'a , ra-opc-sed that plciiip.otcntiiU ics shoidd 
h(' sent to Idale: latt, when il vras rexjuired tliai Russi-in 
potcnliite should bo aciniitted a.s a ptirty in the lU'goliatioiL 
he proteslcd a :;ainftt tliis interfererjce, v. hieh, he said, was 
unnecc'ss'iry, laocainse tluit j iince had no eoneern in llic 
existing v.air, inid injnrioas, inasmuch as it would derogate 
lVv>iu that (.‘onaliiv with wliieh the discussions ono-lit to l>e 

1 4 .^ O 

p-rosecialed. Mr. o’o:: i/ouM not v’cvncnr in these scailimenls 
i>ut In* admlLted. loal his wonhl be conlenl, if lu^ 

coiild (Oilv act so as not to ineu)’ llie ia’proaeh id' a brc'acii 
ol faitii Lcioard iiA ally a lif> tiercrvcd ins oiilii'e cionhdcaice.’' 

It was evidorO.ly il'-e Xvidi M the ndor oi i'Vaiice to exciie 

jealousy and creciti.' a divaaon l>( >\reen ( b’eal- Ihilain and 

b'nsida, a.-) a cordial union between th'ose great jan.vei's pro- 

'.a ntedi ;i forniidable obstacle to bi.^ ambitious jJi'cijects. in 

some con rerences V. iih lord Yarnioinli, who, witbviiit being 

empowered to lereat, -was regarded as a etmlidtaniai .igeut, 

■i'alleyrand eagerly opposed the ineiiision ol Ens; aa in tlie 

treaty as a priiicipa!. while* i;e intimat< d the wiiUngnc'ss oi' 

iiis iniiierial mastcu' io recede IVom vinions ptjints upon 

wliich lie ha<] iatcly l)cc‘n di ipar ed to insist, and gave hopes 

of an adirdssion of the basis o- ]>rc;-enl -se ssion, as a})- 

plicablc t o his majesty's ccaujiiesis. 'I he ag nl was now in- 

vcstc'd with reg;ular ncgcliatory poucars; but, in tiie j)ro«'"‘oss 

of discussioin he was con - ineed of the diHienh v of /ixin.!.** 
■ •/ < * 

the (‘vasiNe -.piyit. ot’ the rV:-'. mirnster. or preventing an 
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artful change of ground and position. Sicily was a parti- 
cular object of contoiitioii. “ At one time, Donaparte seemed 
willing to leave that islaiid to its legitimate possessor; but 
he afterward declared it to be a necessary a})pendagc to his 
brother’s kingdom of Naples ; condescending, however, to 
oiler the Hans-towns, Albania, or other territories which 
he liad no right to seise or transfer, as a compensation to 
Ferdinand. 

In the mean time, he made proposals of a separate peace 
to Russia; and general Clarke iiad frequent eonierences for 
that |)urpose with j\L d^Oubrii, \^ho was determined (as 
lord Yai’inouth susptxted) to make a j)eace. good or bad, 
with or without Great-lb itain and the result was a treaty 
too favorable to the French, who were allowed to possess 
the Bocca di Cataro and many other districts in Drdmiitia, 
and to encroach on the independence of the Ionian islands, 
and \vcrc not debarred from the scisure of Sicily. Alex- 
ander, alleging that this agreement was contrm’y to tlie in- 
structions wdiich he had given, refused to ratify it: but, 
before it was disavowed, Napoleon, elate with the supposed 
adjustment of all disputes between France and Russia, in- 
sulted tlic Britisli court by artifice and evasion, and, far 
from reiinc[uishing tlu; military intimidation of’ Germany, 

./ }di) subverted the constitution of the empire by forming 
the confederacy of the Rhine. 

This profligate attack upon the rights and interests of 
the Germanic body excited the indignation of Furope. For 
the rain of a constitution which was cemented by a course 
of agc.s, and regarded with habitual reverence, it was only 
necessary h)r this .powerful usurper to give inst ructions to 
his agents, and issue his mandates to the kings of Bavaria 
and Wirtemberg, the elector of iiadeii, the landgrave of 
Hesse-Darmsladt, and other princes, who meanly con- 
sented to detach their states I’roin the Oernianic body, to 
renounce the laws ol the empire, and, after new and arbi- 
trary dispositions of territory, to ally themselves, federatively 
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and individual! Vj with the einj)eror of France. The two 
kin<;s\vcrc respective)}' bound lofurnl.vh and E'^jOOO 

incii, and tiic other confederates a sinallor force, for tfny 
war in which the dictator ini<^ht be disposed to en^rjige. 

ik:forc this trejity was signed, Talleyrand declared that 
the intended changes in Germany would be given up, if 
peace should be eoncliided with ( Jrcat-Rritain ; and l>o-- 
na})arle seemed still to be so desirous of treating, tliat ge- 
neral Cdarke was particularly authorised to confer with 
lord Yaiaiumtli, witli whom the earl of Taiiulerdale was 
associated :is a plenipotentiary. As these negotiators found 
tliat the jirineiplc ()f //// msw/r/zV (in every {)oint eatcept tlie 
etisc of ilanovcr), which had been seemingly settled as thi’ 
foundation of a treaty, was diselainied by the general, — 
and as the increasing demands of France wen; liighly un- 
reasonable and olfen.sive, — a resolution of retiring from the 
scene ol’ insult was adopted : but the desired passports were 
wiiii-lioUien, and Clarke and C'h;^mp!^gliy expressed a wish 
h)r a renewa.l of the confereivceH. The earl of ! .auderdale 
crutiiaieu to tri‘at after the recall of liis associate; and, 
the disavowal ol M. (i'Oubril's convention was known 
at f aris, lio was ilatlered ith the hope of obtaining more 
favorable le-ians. That teiniH’rary sc;>arati(’.n of treaty, to 
whicii the king liad agreed wlien he sutg/O-.uil that Ins 
novtiiern ally had concluded j)cace, now gave way to a 
closeness of concert, and tlie earl ncgoliateil for both 
princi's, on the supposition that Alexander would not reject 
the terms whicii inigiit be procurcv! for him by a bTaidly 
court, well acquaintc'd wdtii liis views aiid irHcrcsti»>. Cliam- 
pagny now declared it to be the emp-cn-oifs wil: , dial fircat- 
Britain should retain Malta, liie C« pe (if (hjod Hope, the 
French se’llements in indir., .iiul T bae*o; that Haiu’ivcr 
should be restored to the eicetcjr; that ^ M’fii should l>e 
ceded to lliissia; and tliat, in return for tlie surrender of 
Sicily to the new king of Napic.s, the Ihileanc ' dands: should 
yielded to Ferdinand. ' ’•esc proposals, oven if tlie 
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sincerity and good faitli of tlie Erencli court liad been un- 
doubted, would not Jiave’been deemed satisfactory, as no 
security was promised to Portugal, no coiiipeiisation oflered 
to the Iving of Sardiiiia, no sulFicient indemnity granted 
to the king of Sicily, and no prospect allbrded of the 
discontiiuuince of iisuipatory injustice in Holland, Swit- 
zerland, (Germany, and Italy. His Rritannic majesty there- 
Ibri^ oi’dcred his representative to return to England, and, 
in a spirited ileelaration, stated the necessity of opposing, 
by vigorous hostilities, the i.ujurious pretensions jind despotic 
views of the eiiemy. 

the nc^rotiation, llait minister wlio \vas most dc- 
siroiis of it’s success, felt tlse {)miiU)iis ajaproaciics of severe 
indisposition. He could not be insensible ol' the decline of 
his strength and the prevalence of morbid symptoms; but 
he mistook the nature of his disorder, and, deeming it 
scorbutic rather Uaui Iivdropic, rasidy ventured If) prescribe 
l‘or himsell' d>y the ad\ice of his IViends, be iit length 
condoscc^ndcd ^ accej'.t mediced aid : it itroved wholly in- 
eilica(‘ious ' anid eci .;ied in his fifty eighth ;e;,;i\ Scj)!. 

A want ol’ the vigor of !:eaidi preclndted Jhat rid!- id. 
ness <;f gratification \viiich he would otlierwise have flerived 
from tiie enjoyment orp.oiiiical power; and [)robably, if he 
had lived, lie vroidd not long have retained it. 

ddie c.cknov. leged tc.ients and ccjiiprehcnsivc mind of 
{'harles James ln;x, lai .ed him far above the ordinary 
class of men. .\l an early age, iic dis])layed strong sense 
and a somul nnderstsinding. I le imbibed instruction witli 
readiness and facility: he was fond of rational inquiry, and 
observant of the characters of men and the nature of things. 
His propensity to licentious [)leasurc, Ids habitual dissipa- 
tion, did not preclude Ids attention to the improvement of 
Ills mind His eu)quence was bold, empassioned, and vc- 
hemeiU; sometimes declamatoiy, occasionally argumenta- 
tive; and, without the elegant correctness of Pitt, the 
luxuriiwit h-M;gcry of Ikirkc, or the wit and pleasantry of 
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Shendai), il was generally inleresling and impressive. To 
irecdoin o[ tlioiiglit and ol' action, his politics were eini- 
nonlly favorahiu ; and he wa-. one ol tlie lew statesnicn wlio 
have been liientls oi pecice. flis |»rivaie n!ul socied c iiar.icler 
coniinanded tiic \\ani: aUechnient ot hL-. iVieiid: : his manners 
were nnahccied, and IVce IVom sOtpci ciiions pride : he had a 
pleasing Ira'sikness aiul a liberal mnoniiy ot cl!op{):dnv)n. 

It usiudly lia!»j:ens, that politice.l orators, wi.o are aUer- 
iiately in opper-idon and in p;nvei\ ibrgi'i, in t no of ihese 
[iredicanientSj what they have said in tin' odirr ; and sncls 
instances o!’ apostasy and want of [ii itieipk? are so eonninm, 
as not to eveite surprise. Mr. Fo\ was guilty oi' this de- 
viation {’rcan strict lumor ar.d propn’ietv. In. his eagerness 
for ministerial pre-eininence, lie did not scruple 1o (‘oah sce 
willi one wiiorn he had loudly and repraiteddy dcelared to 
be die nn^sf. ir.compeU.'nl anal pernicious ( i all iniidstcrs ; 
innl, whoii he lied gedned the object of his wis!'., he sui'li'red 
the air ol Uk' court to ri'le.x the vigaa- ol' his [latriotism, 
Wd'tii regiird to ilie tax ujxai iiicomo and pionv'^rty, his 
conduct \wis partieidar}}^ objeciionahle. i!is great rival 
intended to irdse that impost by govn/vv/Je/.^v to. it's former 
unjnstiliah'lc ;in.d o])prc!s;sive extent: biit the new minister 
boUily ovei lea. lied tlie intervening space, juul, without re- 
flt.'Cling can Ids reiterated deciciraUons ol' tlu' picdatoiy iu- 
juslice of tlie I'orrner caldnet, at once demanded a tenth 
part, in addition to the numerous exactions which had 
-long been veny severely fcdl by llu' middle class ol’ilie com- 
miinitv, and were yet endured with exemplary p;itience. 

Mr. (yrey sm’ceeded fiis inend as secret ly of state'; 
Mr. Thomas Ciren\illc became first lorcl ol'lhe admiralty; 
and Mr. Tierney vvas pdaecd c.t ihe hc.al (;f the board of 
control for the a.{Iiiirs of India As carl Fit/williain, with 
out resigning iiis seat in the cabinet j was disposed to relin- 
tpiish his olHcial station, lord Sidinoiitii was appointed 
president of the council; and lord llollaiuh tiepliew c/Tiio 
deceased statesman, w; s gnnilied with the custody of die 
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privy seal. It was insinuated by tlic opponents of the mi- 
nistry, that lord Grenville* repented of his connexion with 
the IViends of Mr. Fox, and was willing to recall the chief 
partisans of Mr. into tlic cabinet: but this rumor was 
unsupported, as the harmony of the coalition apjieared to 
be undisturbed. After these arrangements, tlie ministers, 
as if they a})}:>re}u‘nded a decline of their j)opularity, advised 
his majesty to dissolve tlio pariiament, in the hope Ort, 
of increasing tlieir preponderance in the house of 25 . 
commons, wiiile they hud the means of })Owcrfally influencing 
the elections. 

After the death of Mr. Fox, the princijdes upon which 
he negoilatcd were still followed: yet Talleyrand insinuated, 
that the change in the cabinet had contributed to the frus- 
tration of tlie hopes of the fri(;nds of peace, liefore tlie 
confei’cnccs were closed, the ministers, having I’eason to 
believe tl^al the Prussian monarch v/ould soon rush into a 
war, sent lord Morpeth to assure him of the king’s w ish for 
a reconciliation, and to promise speedy support. 

When Fi’cdcric Wihiam discovered, that the restoration 
of Hanover to it s legitimate sovereign fonneti a part of the 
propoised treaty between France and Great Britain, he felt 
great indignation at the treachery of lus pretended friend, 
by whom he Jnid been encouraged to an unjustifiable act of 
ambitious rapacity: but, as lie jnust have previously known 
the ur.principled character of the tyrant to whom he so im- 
prudently resigned his freedom of will, he had great reason 
to blame liimself for his base subserviency. He keenly re- 
sented the indirect endeavours of Napoleon to prevent the 
formation of sucli confederacy in the north of Germany, 
as might counter-balance the association of tlic Rhine; and 
lie suspected, not without reason, that tlie dictator, in his 
secret negotiations Avith Alexander, had proposed various 
arrangements unfriendly to the interest of Prussia. The 
scisuic oi‘ three abbeys and their dependencies by Murat, 
and the anncxiuii of Wescl to the French empire, were 
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sources of disgust and topics of coiunlaiiit : the continual 
encroachments on tlie hherUes of (Uriiiany were viewed 
with aiixiely and alarm; ami cvc*n die less piiblic coficc;rii 
ol Palm and neijoderor, vrho wci’e idiot t.lio inidlary 
ruHlans ot rranco {‘or having circulated a supposed libel 
against the despot, inul a considerable eilect in rousing the 
indignation oi h'i\‘<ka ic and liis subjects. Thus iniliiuu il, 
and i’oreibly i timni.iUd by die persuasiom; o{‘ his c;neen, 
who was disdnguished by beauty, spirit, and laleui, and 
by the suggestions of the baron von Ilanlcnlierg, lie nuulc 
preparations for vigorous hostiiiiy; and iio war was ever 
more appan ently popular than that which he tlicn meditated. 
ih.it: count Emugwit/, wlio \v:is geiieraliy de.spised, was still 
sudeied to act as the chiei' minister ; and, altliough lie diii 
not wholly irgdeel tla.i org;mis;iLion. of die miMus of hos.ti.iily, 
lie seemed ineap'ible of giving an eireclive impulse to due 
general >:e;d. 

While In* was yet deliberating, the long ought to have 
been aware, t.h it, v/idiout povvorful as.'.islance, lie laid not 
a |jro,'^y>cct (/{’ sucee.s.s i.n a coiite.st with i^’rance: bist ho did 
not f idheiendy alteind to tin.-; vtay iinjiortant consideration. 
(Jcncral Kiiobelsdorir, wlio was sent to supersede the mar- 
npiis Tuiccliesini, v.dicn t!ie real o{’ tiic latter in sujijiort of 
the Prussian ini a esl had rend.:red him an oldoct (ddaisju- 
cion at Pari'-, d^jclared, in ii -dy to a demand Irom d'ailay- 
raiid cd’dio reasons e.f mdilary nquipnic iit mul organisation, 
tliat Ins sovereign actcfl in this resiM'et without d;i. least 
concert; and dial; tlie inteirigence of his arming nne have 
reached Pari.s before it could be known to die eouris vvliieh 
w'ere supposed to h;o'e i.dluenced h*nn._, .Ai- ''otii cnvoy.s 
had remon.slraled ag.iinst the advance of iroojis to the 
Rhine, the Frencli ministea pi- mised, that they should bo 
ordered to return, when the army already stationed in 
Germany should lie no longer menaced ; and he expressea 
his master's wish, that this singular mir’uiderstanding, 
which had arisen, in the kin e's opinion, from sinister in- 
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trigiics and false reports, Height soon be cleared n[>. A 
letter, professing friendship, le d been ]}revious]y atldiesseti 
by Napoleon to brcderic : but a eoiitrasl wiiieli soon afu^r 
aj>])eiire(i, in the form of an aeriniornuiis libel, was more 
iiiilicativc of his real senliuienls and views. 

During these reei[)roc:itioiis of policy, ti:e ]hn?g imonued 
Alexasuler ('>f the state of iiis aifiirs, oral oi ihe oanger U> 
which he was exposed ; i r.d he at length issued hiS majii' 
feslo, vN'hich was a long and elaborate cons} ’(^siiion. 

It exhibited a view of the aiubiLious maiis iivic ;. and tn 
aggressive conduct of Nap-oleon., w])o, wiien it was in li.?s 
power, after the trc'aly of Aiim ijs, to maintain and eon- 
solidalc the general pfCacii of Fmor’c, and to provide el- 
fcclually ibr the particular prosperity and ;ia})piness ol 
.France, did not (iisjde.y eiti;er tlie mod;*' atioc: oi a wisi^ ;md 
just ruler, or the me.gne.nindty of /i Hh.cral jn’inci^, but 
commenced, agediist other nedoir, a eour.^.e (‘i’ vi(.>!enet* and 
outrage. iVdmiring ihe taiesits {A that jorlineate genera! 
and able statcsimin, enul remeiuberia.g the lueasior.al teslb 
monies of regard witli winch Prussia had been honored la/ 
the Frencii government, lh(‘ hing; {said the wrilcr oi* tins 
declaration) long abstained from tlu'.l rcsuhtle interference 
which a desire oi preserviirg iho halaniee ol [)ov. er seemed 
to [)rescribe, and rejected all applications for a discoiiti- 
niiaiice of neutrality. De wished lor peace, and made 
great sacrifices to sectire it to his siilijects Other courts 
were less ])aticnt, and were therefore involved in a new 
war, wiille, L)y his constraiiieci euiuluct respecting; Uunover^ 
he seemed to act an unfriendly part toward the allies, liow- 
ever disposfxl he; was to remain in a state of neutrality. 
Convinced of the inutility of forbearance, he at length took 
arms, that he might mediate a peace with efhcieucy; but 
his persuasions and expostulations could not procure a dc- 
r irable treatyx Against the confederation of the JMiinche 
loudly exclaimed, as an unprecedented act of des[)Otisiji ; 
anil oth' r -..cU of eiicroaclirnent and iisur[)aUon he justly 
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and strongly ooiuloiinii'd. At lor^gth, a oircio. uliich gra- 
dually bocairic^ laor, iia-row, drawn anunid Id?:! hv 
jiis artl’ul ei fjniy, Mar,;cd ;<> <l<*uy Idjii t vcii tlio na~ 
!urrd riali' td' inc^vFug williiit it. V t ontinuaiicc of iujui*y 
and insult <;<;;}!<] u.ol (‘tarnally br' onuin't Fh yet liis luajc'sty 
did not a.ssiniu' a military attitiule, before* lie was convinced 
of Napoleon’s int('uti{ai of overivhelining liim with war, or 
of reducing him to a state of abject vassalage. Being again 
requested to ele'^ist iroin liis j>reparations, he reejuired lluit 
tin; French trcjojjs should retire witliout delay IVoni Ch'r- 
jnany ; tiial. the confederacy fonne-d in it’s northern divisioi\ 
mig'lil not he (di)st meted ; an<l ihrH. a negotiation should 
coimuejue witli ilu* restitution of pairticailar teiritories, 
seist'd after tlie treaty oi‘ t'ienna. lie tixed a. tenti for the 
dec ision of tlu' grand ([uestion, w hetlu'r pe ace' shotdd con- 
tinue, or a w a.]' should be; risijued ; and, as the term claj)se(l 
befoK^ an answer was received, his })reparations were pro- 
secuted with redoubled sj)irii. Napoleon’s reply was given 
at the point of the bayonet, iiy desistittg from liis ^olfen- 
siveand dangerous encn'.jiclnnenls. and aeliug likci a pritice 
wlio unitc'd g’ood soitse with integrity, lie u tight havci se- 
cured peace witli all the }n’iiices and slates of ICnrojie; l)ul 
he was iuipp\ only when lie could find employment for the 
hn<ranils whom he called liis conqianiojis in arms. 


Ll lTFli Vil. 

Uistonj (>! I hi' ;/cre IV a r ihr Voniittnif . 

The awakened zeal of the Prussian inonareli t), 
out-ran liis jinideiico and discretion.. Tic trusted 
to the greatness of his military force, and to tlie seeming 
eagerness of the soldiers for a o ', ion with the French-. 
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blit iiv (licl not .suniciontly roilcct on the gigantic power of 
tiic ))rineewIio wished to enslave iiiin, or cn tlie snpeviorliy 
of llie iiioder]! s to tlie tactics of I lie obi scliool. 

l ie (lid not wait lor the establishinent of a i cgelar coi^ccrt 
with the Iiussiaii eeipcroi-j iior uitj he ailjic-t iin any otlier 
powcrhil pruicc the means of eonil>iiic<l Iso: ;.bi:y. 

ik'l'oro tlic Prussian decicaration appeared., die disturber 
of Kuropc had crossed tlic Uiiiiic with his r.saal eiiacrily; 
and, from llamb.crg, lie dojaitclird a lelk'r to the senate, 
adeeling to lament the iolly and raolmesi^ of a well imemhng 
ami upriglit pirincr*, who lirai been im[)eHed to war by 
mischievous c{)in:sels, and declaring, without rey;ard to 
truth, that tin.' approacinng hostilities were not ])rc>voked 
l)v any aggressive acts or arhltrary jireteinions of the 
Prench. From the smric station he issued the llrr.t hidlclhi 
of the new war, in which severe rcllexions wt re thrown 
out against Prussia, d’hat [lower, it was send, had acted 
injuriously toward France, Pussia, atul Austria ; - in tlic 
iirst instance, by endeavouring to derive advantage IVoju 
the disorders oceasloiicd by the revoinlion ; secondly, by 
neglecting the execution of the treaty of Potsdam, and 
supci’scding it liy lliat of Vienna; and, in the ihird respect, 
by constantly evading the }ieribrmance of expacss stijndalions. 
Self-interest, rather tluia ecjuity or hoiioj', inlluenccd tlie 
conduct of llie Prussian cabinet. 

The army of Napoleon moved forward in tliree divisions 
to tlic Saal, with an intention of engaging the Pms.-^iams, 
and their Saxon associates, before they could receive any 
succour from the north. The king liad made clioiceof the 
duke of Brurtswick for the chief command of his troops; 
— an appointment whicli could not be considered as [iru- 
dent or judicious, because the duke had never possessed 
those splendid taleiits or that consummate skill wliich the 
crisis rcH|vnred, and was at that time iidirm in body and 
weak fn iniiid. IVom Mnhlhauscn on tlie right, to I foil 
on the left, the line in a military sense extended, but not 
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without consulorabic intcrvriaioiis of luioc-cupii il territory. 
The hcacl-(|uartcrs were at lirfort; aiul i^ieiiiiinp;on was 
tlic shitioii oi tli(.‘ vao-giiard. So incoiisideratciy liad thr; 
^^ioneral :'jdvaiiced5 that he alFordrMl to llie aeute ami ob- 
servant enemy an oj){)ortnnily of turning liis li'fl, seising 
Ins niagaalnesj and ol>sti-uctii:g his eommimications with 
Berlin and Dresdcj). 

It was conciiided by tlie Treneli leailer, b orn the forward 
niovcincnts of ins adversaries, that they intended to advance 
toward the' Illiine, with a view of chocking liis progress 
by an early display of vigor: but, if their commaiuler had 
entertained such an idea, he would not have so long re- 
mained quiet, while the French were advancing. The 
diike seems to have trusted to tlic strength of his centnd 
position, which, he thought, the enemy would not be able 
to force : or it may, })erhaps, more justly be said, that lie 
did not trust to any thing, being so confounded at the 
dillicidties and dangers of liis situation, as to be inca}):iblc 
of forming a regular })l;in of operations. All the schemes 
whicii were [iroposed to him were rejocted.; and Ik‘ re- 
nuiiiual in a state of indecision, ig.normit oi* I he enemy’s 
movements and po.sitions. in a council of war, at which 
the king was present with ciuint liaugwii'/, no jilan w.as 
adjusted ; and, while ;ill the oliicers wx'i e in doubt and 
suspense, the marquis Lucchc.sini quieted their alarms, by 
declaring it to be his decided opiiiion, that Bonaparte 
would not act offensively in this campaign. The duke was 
pleased with a suggestion which relieved him from tlic tor- 
ture of anxiety; but, as intelligence of an attack iij^nn Hoil 
soon arrived, his apjircheusions recurred wvh aggiavated 
force. He was not so deserted by bl.s former courage, as 
to be afraid to fiice the enemy : bin ue seemed \ f dreail the 
conse(pienccs of a general engagement. 

Wlieii S-)iilt, followed by ^'ey, im nacetl the Frussian 
at Hoff, general Tanenzien '•etica<"d to Scbleilz, leaving 
a quantity of stores wdiich be coid ■ spare, lie was con- 
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fierce!}' allaclicc I . 

1 ic ordered hi;? troo|)s io rc-lnicii iheir to the town ; 

hut, being severely liarassed on llielr approach to the 
sitbtn hs, they resumed tiicir rclrciit with accelerated movC” 
numts. 

Ivouis, the king’s cousin, conilncled llie van-guard oi’ria' 
h'rt u iag, under I lie prince of noiieniolie, who hail ordei'c'd 
him not to move i)erore llie arrival cd‘ <h liCJ’al Dlucher at 

I ^ 

Uochdorfr; and he was then exj)eeLed to t;i];e a position at 
Annul : but his /eal rose above ctaUrol, and ['n’ornpled 
him to a prematuie and rash attack. With about GOOO 
men, he advanced in (juest of the enemy, whom he found 
in great force, occupying some woody IjjIIs. If lie had 
statioii(?d himself near the fortress of tSchwart/burg, he 
might have checked the })rogrcss of tiie loeiuh, or have 
secured a retreat to Rudolstailt; but lie encountered them 
near Saalfelcl in such a position as enabled ihi'iii to cml- 
flank liini. His men Ibught will) courage, but eoiiid no! 
eficetually roist the numerical snpiaiorily of their foes. 
VYhilo tht^y were retreating with j)r( cipitalion to avoid ruin, 
tlic deseilcd j)riiice, win; was coolly jnarcliing I'rom th(‘ 
field, was overtake by a horseman; and, after a furious 
combat, he fell by the stroke of a sabre. If he had sur- 
rcnderci-l, he might Ixavc saved his life; but he disdained 
the thought of yielding to captivity 

This defeat greatly dispirited the whole army. The 
head-quarters were reiiiovecl to Weimar ; and a new line 
w'as formed. Jena, bt'ing iiovv evacuated, Wiis (piickly seised 
by tlie^Freiich, who also took j)ossc.ssiou ol’ Naumburg, and 
dc[)rived tlie i;etiring troo})s of their magazines. Dornbcig, 
the highest ground about Joiia, might have been secured, 
if the duke had sent a reinforcement to the prince oi 
Iloherdohe ; hut this advice was neglected. As the enemy 

C\!'‘sorv View of PiUiioKU from tho deatli of Ftcil- rK' 11. to tlto poMCo 
Tilsit. 
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contiiuKcl to atlvance, tlic oeiicral rctiml IVojh \\\'iiiiai\ 
aiul a|)})roa(‘lic'{l Aiicrstadt. 

bout 1 1 0.000 men com|H)sc(l the I’russian anil SaxOn 
a.nnic‘s. -viiile r)ona})ait«‘’s iorce nearly ainonnteil to I. '“>0,000. 
Hie troops oi Frederic were ill su})[)lie(i with anuniinitiou, 
anil had ibr some time been distresseil by a scarcity ol' sus- 
lenaiice; and they did not evince tliat alacrity wliich mi<>hl 
have been <'X])ected iVom tlie oeneral ea<j^'i'rness ol the na- 
tion i’or a v/ai* with Fi'ance. "J'hi'y had not that conjidence 
in their coimnander, which would havi^ allayed their de- 
pression : and an unusual disorder and want ot* concert 
''{'('ined to prevail amon^- the diirerer.l divisions. So ha- 
zardous was tlie sitiia.tion into which the Prussians had 
beiai i>i’oue;hl i>y the in judii ivats condiu t ol their oeuei’id, 
(hat an < nira'.;;enient w as appa.vt ntly ijd.visable, ii* the hi;])e 
ol’ av:.>idinn' ruin : yi.'t the dukc‘ diti no? wUU to accelerati' 
•lie dreadl’nl collision; nor did hc‘ expi'ct so speedy an 
attael. as that which lie was ceiiipellcil to rissist. TImj 

rt’/. h riMich commenced the a.ctioin during a. thiek lo^', 

’* ' willi an assault upon 'rauen/.ien’s division, winch 
they drove iVom its position near Jena. 'The prince <•) 
noha’idohi? liiour>'ht that tlie bring \\ liieli Ik' heard w as a 
leerii hint, and, when lie wa.- vonvlneed ol’ his errm, ho 
d(‘c)ared diat he would not sull’er Ills troojis to en.^ago 
before die dispersion oi' the i’og, as their lank:^ might In' 
suddenly lunied. When ihi' enemy ne lied IVom the Idir , 
however, he gave the examp-le ol' s|)hit(‘d r('sista£ice, and 
for some time stemmed tlie torieut. J'lie Saxons under 
ids command, tliough L'u,*y complained oi’ being -’lUtoalcd 
by tlu'ir associates, dis[jlave<! all ih ■ nvairv ♦>!’ cciii-agc' : bait 
all parts of bi- division '.v' -e at I' igih dc-lV.ated with great, 
.slaughter. 

i he centre <J each army conn uded near \ueiv.ian'S An 
attempt to gain an elevated no. Sion near th ' town wa.. 
anticijiateil by die iS'encIn wine were iar more alert mul 
Agilant llian tlieir oopoia lU j’he ihdvc and general 
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Sclimcttaii were wounded in the first attack, and borne 
from the field ; and no ofiiccr then assumed the chief corn*. 
mand. Frederic, who was not immediately informed of 
the fate of his general, ct)ntiiiued to lead the nearest troops 
into action, and endeavoured to animate them by his ex- 
ample : blit their efibrts did not fully answer his expecta- 
tions. Eager to make a powerful impression upon them, 
Napoleon ordered his left wing to join in the assault, as the 
Prussian right had not yet taken a hliare in the conflict ; 
and, when the harassed trooj)s began to exhibit symptoms 
of disorder, he vseut forward his reserve to secure the vic- 
tory. If llucliel had then appeared with the right, he 
might have prevented the defeat from being so disastrous 
as it proved : but, when lie arrived, the fortune of the day 
was so far decidcil against tlic Prussians, that his division, 
after a short I’osislance, found its only hope of safety in 
retreat, a short time, the troojis retired vvitliout con- 

fnsioh. 'File approach of the cavaliy, however, extin- 
guished all remains of order; and ihe most prccijfitatc* 
dispersion c?f the vaiujuisheil army ensiK'd. About 1!(), ()(.){) 
were killed or wounded in the battle and tlie pursuit; and 
the jirisoners foi'ined at Iciist an eijual number. Tlie French 
whosnifered are estimated at 4,100 by th.e partial faku’icator 
of the triinn})hant l)ulietin : but a duplication of that amount 
may jierliaps be more consistent with truth. 

An immediate effect of this great victory was tlie separa- 
tion of the Saxons from the lhaissiaii interest. All the 
captive subjects of the elector were dismissetl, under a pro- 
mise ol hot acting again.st the Fi ench ; and assurances were 
given of the iVTenilly intentions of the victorious emperor, 
who wished to .secure Saxony from the Prussian yoke- 
Tlie {>rincc of Mohenlohe had retreated to a eonsiderable 
distanr from the plain of Jena, and had been obliged to 
sustain .r-r-dier conflict In liis marcli, before lie had tlie 
least kaowlege or .suspicion of tlie king’s defeat; and, when 
he re- iv..d die uiclaricholy intelligence, he was still in 
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anxious siiS[)onKe respecting the line ot* liis nnlortuiaiic 
master. At Soiulershausen, liowivcr, he Wiis glatltleiiecl 
witli the ap|ie;ir;ince of’ the fugitive pritic^', by wijoin he ^vas 
proinciljtl to the chief commaiul of tlial face v, liich yet. le- 
inained to retrieve tlie honor ol' the ihiissiaii name. 'I'la* 
king's fortitude was not so weakened by dejection, as to 
suifer him to court by abject sublni^sion tia‘ indiidgence of a 
ining'lily con pieror. licdeclarctl tliat he \roi:ld conlinia; 
tlie v.ai'v/ith vigor; aiul, having* ortleicd the gemaal to 
provide for the seenrily ol aiagdebnrg, he haslene<I to (lie 
Odler, to invigorate (lie (hdence of Custrin and bkeltiji. lie 
liad received a letter from his poweriid enemy, written 
before the battle, recommending a negotiation, as the only 
sle]) that could secure him from disgrace and ruin. It was 
answered, during tin* reirem, with a disdainful dignity, 
wldich [U'oduced an arrogant reply. 

Saee-js,-*, llowed ii})ojt the French with a ra})id tide. 
Filo?t\Mis invested and rednccxl by ok urat : and the cap- 
tor,^ fo;md ill tin) })lacc :i ( oiisiderable garrison, and a g;i’eat 
liumber orwoiinded, be.'^ide a large a.ddition to the artilK'iy 
wliich luul been taken in the <‘ngageinent. Among tin* 
prisoners were the jirinco of Orange iind iield-marsind 
Molleiuie.rlli Soidt, v.iio was |)ursLiing nearly in tin: samr 
direction, liojied to increase the number of cajitives M 
(bvussen, win re be dn scried a Frns.sian loluiim, Vvhich 
laid lieen Ibrmed by llic ve-as:emb{ing ol‘ the fugilive.s. 
Onable to procure by menaces the desiiaal sm’rciidcj-, in' 
giive direetiiins for mi cUlack, ;a;d chased tie (hmimsla d 
and (lisoi'derci! tiivisiv»ii to the ails ol j\iagdebmg. Ika- 
nadotte wa.s still more .sne^osleb liedy td ce.na ve had 
arrivcii ar Lhiiie lAan dnAdler, under the conduct oi'prince 
lingene oT /mrtemberg; and a oati;*. ensu h in which tin.* 
I'Vencli c..ptu:ccl about 4000 men. 

Vvdieii the prince oi’ Iloiicnlohe reached tNlagdeljugg he 
aimniented iF.e p’avrison, mad .ceivu insti'uclions lor dclence : 
but he could not rouse e.vne • Ivieist, the iutiinklaled and 
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dcspoiiiling governor, to that fervor of patriotic zeal which 
tlie crisis recjuiretl. iMiuling that the army whicli he had 
collected could not be sidliciently provided with subsistence 
in tliat })art ol’ the country, he anxiously sought a more 
convenient s[)ol, where inanition might yield to a renova- 
tion of })hysical strength. At Zehdenic, lie was haranguing 
his discouraged troops, when he received information of 
the defeat of a strong body, which had been overtaken and 
driven to Prentzlau, and of the accelerated movements of 
the divisions of Lasnes and Davoust. Continuing his pro- 
gress toward Stettin, he stopped at Prentzlau, where his 
troops were ([uickly surrounded by tlie enemy. In an in- 
terview with IMiirat, lie endeavoured to |)rocuvc honorable 
terms: but ho could only obtain permission for the guai’ds 
to return to Potsdam , under a })romise of not serving with- 
out cxciia nge, while transportation to France was to be the 
Ort. fate of tlie rc'^t of his force. About f)0()0 men 
ca[)iiid.:it.ed (.n tl>is oc<‘asion, resigniiig tlieir arms 
in siiilon silence. 

The weakne.'S of derlin vemlcit.d it an easy prey to the 
enemy. It was loll by the garrison to the chance ol* w^ai’, 
and was pre; erved I’rom anarcliy by the siijicrintending care 
of the priiK e Ol’ I i’atzleld, and the vigilance of an armed 
association. 1 )a-Voiist and his troops were icceiverl without 
o])]H)sition and tlu^ invading chief entered with all the 
pomp of a conciueror, and behaved with all the arrogance 
of a tyrant. He bani,^lK*d the prince from the city, and was 
with diflicnlty induced to sj)are his lile. 'I'lie charge ad- 
duced against him was, that lie !iad informed tiic Pni.ssiaii 
general of’ tin* late movi'nv.nits of tlie French. Vc'ngeauce 
was denonnce<l ag-ainst those stalesnu'ii and oificer.s who 
lu’d rcconuneiided liestilities: and yet, is' iNa})oi(’oii did not, 
by secret an dice, promote tiu‘ very war wliich he ostensibly 
j’f'probal I ta i’ondness ior milittiry glovva it miglit be 
lanpi^GScd, W(.'uld have jmompted him to treat, wilh Icnilv 
and indnaec*'"'^’ tlui.e who had furnished him with an oc- 
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ca.sion oi splendid trliiinpli. i)iit Ik? ])rctciuled to be a 
iVieiid ol* peace; and, in that assumed character, he con^ 
denined the conduct ol the duke of Brunswick, not only ft)!* 
having formerly led an army into France, but for his reccait 
encouragement of war in the Prussian cabinet. That un- 
fortunate commander was obliged, on the approach of the 
iM’ench, to leave his dominions ; and, retiring- to the vicinity 
of Altona, he died of his wound. liis brutal foe would not 
oven })ermit his lifeless frame to be (i('[)osited among the 
mouldering remains of his ancestors ! 

The [)eople of Berlin Ireated their temporary sovc'reign, 
and his intruding Irooj's, witii the meaniKss of sca-vilirv, 
and seemed to vie with (.:ach other in marks of r( sped anti 
aUenlioii. He was so pleased al their subserviency, tiiat 
he resolved to raise a leginuait among them; mid they wort? 
encoiirag(xl to enli>t by a proclamation resembling thosc^ 
addressf's by which the recruiting onieers in (n-eat Britain 
allure die j)eopIc into a hazardous service. 

Alte - tlu' eapiuilaiiim a.t Ih-eui/Jau, llie ehiefarmy, to the 
weslwartl of the Ode.’, was that whieh jdnclitr, a iirave 
and skilful olfcer, eommanded. it did not exceed the 
amount ol’ i KOOO; and tlie imai were greatly '»veaJ<cned by 
inniger mui hiligyae. M ho division of rdmat 'far snpt;ritn* 
in numiier) being belbfo Isim, and that of Bcrmulotle on 
his fhinics and rear, lie could noting ini'Cnsible ofhis danger, 
and tliorelorc eagerly endeavijured to edeet a junedon with 
the duke of Saxe- ’Weimar, who hiac! < . assed tlie IJbe v. iLh 
the van, wliieh, beeonnng; snbst'ouenib’^ rt ar-guard, had 
no participatio!! in the battle of Aji^^rstadt. b'e haind 
th(‘ tiuke witli a’oac.a: 00(/v) nan a', I )innllT’('k ; iuil he de- 
ri\ed little benelit I’rom the .-tb:' iveim-nt, as a fresh divi- 
.sion ol tlie enemy, imtit.-r Soull, dnaati ncd 1 ’ wiih :in at- 

tack. iiis troojis sidlerod s-vt.rely in p-artial eng-agements; 
and. when he had reaclK‘d ' k, where he. 1. g-d to pro- 
cure relreshment, and lepo -e f i ien, i'i.;riai'l(iU(‘ (-oin • 
2nciiced an assault. Ha\i’e. one of di: eater, the 
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eiicmy ru.slictl iiitO Uic city ; iind a very sanguinary contest 
arose in the streets. Tlie public buildings and many pri- 
vate houses were occupied by the Jh'ussians, who fired in- 
cessantly uixin the Fj*ench : but the latter at length over- 
whelmed their adversaries, (rreat was the loss sustained 
on this occasion by death and captivity ; and, as a consi- 
derable number of the harassed soldiers had died during 
tlie ina»ch, or had been unable to keep pace with the rest, 
the retreating general, who Iiad jilso lost tlie aid of lour- 
teen scpiadrons by separation, ibund, on his arrival at 
Ratkaii, tliat only C)400inen remained under Jus command. 
When the tlu’ee marshals were ])j*e])anng to attack him, 

Kuv, the inutility of resistance constrained him to capi- 
7- tulate. 

So })andysing was tlic ten*or which had didiised itself 
among the subjects i>f the Prussian monareby, chat officers 
who had ac(iuired the I’erujtalion of courage and loyalty, 
scarcely riltempled to defend those Ibrlrcsses Irom which 
tlie enemy might long have been cxehided. The (juiekness 
ol’ their surrender lias becai atti'ibuted to trcaclu'ry or cor- 
ruption : but it may i'atlier k‘e ascribed to tlie influence of 
the late vieloi y, and llie dispersion of tlie great army ii])oii 
which the salcty of the realm was su])[)osed to (lepend. 
The governors of SpaiKkin and Stettin r(*adily capitulated, 
and gave irp valuable stores at tlie first rc(|uisit,ioii. (!iis- 
triii was taken with ecpial iacility ; and Magdeburg, alter a 
short bombardment, was added to the French coiujiicsts. 
The pusillanimity of Kleist and other eoinmandants, in 
lliese instances of base ‘ urrender, excited such a warmth of 
indignation in tflio royal bixaisl. that, in a proclamation is- 
sued at Ortelsburg, one was eondeimied to death, and the 
rest were ignonunionsjly dismissed from the service. 

In tlsi eani]^aiig!i, the king of lloiland contributed, with- 
out in\e>i\iu;. himself in great danger, to the success of his 
imperial brollier. lie over-ran llic* western ]iorlion of tlie 
Haiioveri; . u rrilories, wliiJe ilaniela and Nieiibiirg were 
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reduced by Savary. lie -elscd the Wesl[>h:ilian dopeu • 
dcncies of Prussia, and evtended the sway ol' iM-anee lo the 
v\ cser. IMorliev took j'>osses; ion ol the priiicipalitv'* ol 
l iessoCassel, liccausc the latulgrave iind his son were in 
the Pi'ussian bevviee, and lie then jiroeet'detl to Ilanovcr, 
wliere he enforced tlic ^slll)nnssion of the atliiiinistrative 
body to the will of his fortunate inasler. His siibsecjuont 
advance to Hamburg intimidated that lucrcantile republic, 
and alanneil ih.e ! British traders, many of whom were ar- 
rested and menaced with long confinement, if they would 
not disclose the extent ol their funds and possessions. The 
grentcr part of their property, however, had been already 
coiu'oyed <lo\vn tlic Elbe, beyond the reach of Erencii 
rapacity. ldi(?y were jduiidercd and re!e:ised, while the 
fc('])le community siibinitteil to iiiiliiary (k^peiism. 

The coiKjiiest of Silesia was reserved for the arms of Je- 
rome, wliose personal exertions, though not calculated to 
elc v:)te his martial lame lo (lie hi'dit st }'joinl, were more 
disde.guishcd tlian those of his Ixotiicr Louis. He under- 
took sire siege of C-logau, whicli the governor Peiniuirdt 
would have iini’iediately surrendered, if his (ruleers liad not 
insisted upon a. defence. Iflie siege \vr»s not pros('cuU‘d 
witli murch’roub zeal : nor was the place defaided with liui 
most vigorous pei liiiacity. It was taken in the fourth week 
from llie investment. The .i/arrison of Breslau sustained a 
hiugcr siege, :uui harassed the enemy by spirited .ve/Vdn; : 
but, when an external atiempt Kj- i* -lief laid faji-.-d, a dread 
of tiie cllects of ti continued brjinba.rdmeu't prochir i d a desire 
of ca.pilulaiion. 

As Xapoleon had t’eigusniy iiUMi'nlciPs vridi nypoci ideal 
com}aihsion, the oppression an ■ -lavery lo which the iki- 
landers liad been Mildected smee the p? i dtion of their 
country, it was ox[H;Cted that he woidd now embrace the 
ojiporUmity of indulging them idn iliat frc '^lom whic.. he 
was so ibnd of distributi.ey stC eerdcred iiavoiist to cross 
the Odc'\ and ofie-’ then. ! ; rov.viion; and, after he had 
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tyrannised at Berlin, lie advanced to Posen, where he (*n- 
ronraged tlie (’orination of a patriotic army, which iniglit 
shake off the degrading and burtliensome yoke. A con^h 
derahle Ibrce was consequently levied ; but it was lar IVom 
being so numerous as he expected. While lie was thus 
employed in weakening the power of Prussia, he was in- 
ibrnied of the kino-’s refusal of his assent to an armistice 
sii^ned at CharlottcnburG:. As the terms of this conveiuion 

o o 

were both disadva.ntagcous and disgraceliil, Frederic re- 
solved to trust to the friendly and vigorous co-operation of 
the llussian ciiqicror, who had long been jn ejairing; to as- 
sist him, A rc'spect'ible army marched to th(‘ \ isluia: 
1)111, when the advanced guard had been rcpeiicd by iMurat, 
a retreat was ordeix'd ; and the Freneli took possession of 
\\kirsa\v, w’heie they formed some heavy batteries, the lire 
of which drove tluir adversaries beyond tlu‘ Ihig. The 
passage of tlait river was long (lisj)ute(l : but, after the hrst 
parties which crossed it had severely siillered, llie invading- 
army gained the riglit bank. Xc'ar the {.■rke, the .[Russian 
enti*enel)menls w<‘re forced alter an olistinate ('oidlicl : and 
o'cneral Kamenskoi then oidcrod lUndiorden and iieidngsen 
U) fail bac k to the Niemeii : but tin' latU'r <.i‘ (Ia;^e ollietas 
veniured to disobey tlie comimind, and re.solw d, wi'ds ihiee 
strong divisi{)ns, to take a position neai* 1 . idinsiL. '[ he 
right V ing, commanded by iknelay de krelli, was lln’ovvn 
lorwaud into a wootl, which caUauled along' tlie front ol 
the whole line, l)nt retired considerably man' tiie centre: 
the left, under Oslcrmaim, rested iq)on the town, betwt'cn 
which thq wood mid plain apj)eared, intersected with 
sinall defiles. Xkarshal l^asiies advanced agannst tin; eeii- 
J)(T. tial body, wbicli was condueled lyy JSiicken, and 
commenced a feeble cannonade. The Iclt was 
soon alter attacked with vigor; but tlic Pussian infantry 
kc'pt up faich a steady and galling fire, that no impression 
could be made upon that division ; and, as the attempt to 
y/j(‘ree the w iiu e ]jrovcd also unsuccessful, almost the whole 
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force ol’ llic enemy was tliro'AU uroo v/hicli re- 

coiled at the diciudid slice!*. JSceeic' of the I allevivs in llu' 
v/ood wore cariied hy assault; and l'!ic i''i\ech pnsso'.i 
f'crw'o'd, OiS VO a certain victory \\ lu ii tlua c-'\deav(eari'd 
to out flank tiuit Vviu;^*, lhninys<c onicrct! 1 he front It'- la- 
clninyed to l;ic rear, and deteiclied a reinrorceinera lo that 
(niartc'r. 'rrc'nieiidons volleys Iroiu a lon^^* ra!i‘.;\* (d ariil- 
iery now as-ailed )!:c' !’’rencli, and spread conlh-ion :iinon|^’ 
tludr ranles. 'Fhey were didodyc'd from llie >voad, and be- 
^an lo retreat IVoni all i)avt.s ol’ lh(^ field. About, o -'OO 
men were killed or v*a>unded on llie side of llie llnssians, 
and S )' (' in the (^p[)ositc nriiiy. "rhe array ol’lhe former, 
at th(' b-e ifnniinf*' of llie battle, exiiibitial t5,0()l) men, while 
the i’rcrieh army nearly amounted to (>0,000 ’h 

At t 'oloinym nrine(' ihillitzin was cxjvjsed, on die same 
drer. to an imp.eUioas reiiaeh Iroiu die Vv luile eorjis o'A'\uL‘;e” 
reau a.nd from . ii rat's Cvivadiy : but bis mulismaycHl troop,; 
did m?t <';ve wav; ;m.d, when lie was reiid'orctsl in tlu* 

K~J 

ev( iihi,:^’, he drove b.u'k die enefiiy at ('very [',e>in! : but, in 
pursuance of the hi'e order {or a disroniimiamce ol ohen fivc 
ojierations, and in anxious doubl of die (wcsit of He- 
.ninii'sen's en''*am‘ment, im marched to join that coifi- 
mandc'ir ailer bavina: su.-laim d and. inliitu'd c(ar.id( ralile 
loss; and both gCiU'rais redn-.d to O.stroU'nka, not (as the 
hh’etich anirmed) widi the hurried and coin'c.Nievl move- 
ments of a vaiKjui^lied army, but will; a firm eoimteiamce 
and a regular })rogrcss, Avboul llie same lime, Lestoccj, 
v» itli a Prussian division, relrealed in a less orderly mamu'r, 

liaviim' been seveia Iv Isarasscal i)v Acy in Ins eaarcii bom 

* * 

.] iiorn. 

Tlie siicce^^s oi’ l^onaparle in lliii: campaign ('iicouraged 
liini to attempt the eidbrceme:. : of a- new ■ 'Peme ol liostility 
against 'Area t-Bri tain. Vdliilc he lield oe military coe. I 
at Beilin, he dcaK^uncc.'d vengc'ance against a jiower which 

Sketch of the Ciiinpaiyns ... i‘o':a: ii* tho !>:('(> a'l'i ISO/, by sir 

llobcrl Wihcin. 
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lie considered as his most determined enemy. Ho not only 
accused the king of inflaming other princes ageanst Jjini, 
bntdnveiglied in strong terms against the mode in wJiich 
our monarch asserted his supposed maritime riglits ; and, 
in reiaiiution of this odious tyrami}^, lie promulgated an un- 
precedented ordinance, declaring that the British islands 
were in a state of blockade (when he luui not the means of 
enforcing liis threats even against the isle of Wight); 
prohibiting all commerce and correspondence with tliosc 
territories ; menacing witli captivity all British subjects 
wlio might be found in the countries occupied by his 
troo]iS 5 or those of liis allies; eommaiuling the confiscation 
of the })roperty of those intruding strangers, and of every 
article of British or colonial produce or luanufactnre 
which Ins people iniglit possess; and excluding from his 
ports all vessels, which sliould come directly IVom Britain 
or any of its dejicndcncies, ^Considering hims(41'as master 
of the continent, he arrogantly gave to tills sciieme the 
appellation of the continental .system. It was llio }}roicct 
of a malignant statesman, the enemy of human comfort ami 
amicable intercourse. Disappointed in his own wish for 
extensive commerce', lie resolved to obstruct, to the utmost 
extent of his power, the mercantile pursuits ofoliier nations, 
and particularly aimed at lire ruin of that foreign traffic 
wdiicli (rreat- Britain had long coinmanded. Tlie people 
of Hamburg and Lubeck were iinmediately threatened witii 
the resentment of FVance, il’they sliould not strictly comply 
with the new edict ; and the Danes were repeatedly desired, 
but without effect, to close the ISound against British ves- 
sels. The Dutch rould not easily avoid an adoption of the 
rigorous system ; and tlie Swiss had })rcviously been called 
to a severe account for their eiicouratjeincnt of British ma- 
nufactures. 

continued to exercise tlie most unjustifiable 
authority over the feeble government of Spain ; yet even 
his pliam lool, the prince of the Peace, displayed in one in- 
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stance some degree of spirit. Hearing of tl-e ri'oposal i»i’ 
tlie French cabinet, in liie arrangements witii ?vj. ti ()!!!>i ef 
lor the transler of the Balearic isimuls lo die of dicily 
or lii . son, the ^j.anish ininistta* was so in . 'l ed r.i dd; 
audacity aiul injustice, that he orderetl an e.ddideMsa.l forta: 
to be levied lor tlio def.aicc of ilio kingdom, i n' was so 
Inimbled, howevts’, by the Irinmph of tlie i- iv :'r!i m 
many, that, when Im could no longer make use of the idle 
prelencti of having raised tie* troops under die expeclalicm 
of a war witli tlu' emperor of .Morocco, lu? con.n'nted to de - 
tach a gn'at part ol’ tlie number, as an accession to tlu' vic- 
lo'/ioijs army. 

Flm known weakness of Portugal, and its contigiiily to ;i 
eoniilry In which the sway of the Pi’enclt seeimal to be so 
fully (‘stabhshed, naturally cx]M>sed it to their ari’ogmua' 
and tyranny; and the consideralion of its iiuimate eon- 
m'xioii wll.ii Great-HriUiin, gave additional asperity lo tlu: 
wantonnes.s of insolence. 'Phey had compelled the regent, 
sc.r)!i a her the renewal of the war, to agree to a treaty, by 
vvbich lie bound Iiiinself to pay an annual subsidy for their 
lujl)earance. Tlieir ainbaicsador (.loniiucercil over the court, 
and exercised a degree ol authority which dr-gusted the 
nation. Not content with a dictation ol’ their will, liny at 
Iciicth threatened to inva<lo mid subjugate the realm, unless 
the i'rillsli sovereign would assent to tlieir tcrnis of peace. 
Troops were assembled, apparently for that purjioscr: and 
the readiness of the Sj)anis!i court to concur in sucli an en- 
terprise, while the prince ol’ the Peace remained at tlielielm, 
was obvious and uiuf.uibted. in the (‘vent ai eoncjuest, tlial 
ambitious minister ho[)(‘d lo receive a s}»n'c et liie sj)ods. 

Alarmed at the danger ol i^•rlugId, the king ordered tlie 
earl of 8t. Vincent to sail wiln a sguadi m to tiio Tagus, 
and, in concert with tlie earl ol iiossiyn, devise the best 
mcaiis of wardintr off the stornn of invasion. It was cult 
to persuade the Portuguese mbiistcrs of' the existence of any 
serious danger. They derd' . that any preparations had 
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been made for an invasion ; and expro.^sed I heir ap})rehon- 
sioiis oi’tlie ill consequences ol’ the appearance of a BriLiedi 
fleet in the Tag'us, '\vliicli might provoke the I'rcixb to 
lioslilities that miirlit otherwise be avoided : at tljo same 
time, they expressed th(?ir gratitiule for tlie oiler of pro- 
tection. Aker some delay, ihe two earls returned to bri- 
lain, as ]>onaj)aric 's views were ilirected to other objects. 
The prince’s sifiaition, however, still remained precarious. 
Idle storm was merely susjiended ; and neither the court 
nortlic jieople possessed that energy which could save their 
conntiy, without the slrciuious aid of a more powerful 
nation. A sense of patrii^tism, and a detestation of tlie 
French, certainly existed; but the troo])s were undisci- 
plined; there was no vigor in the government; and llie 
ju’ince was not sunicicntly enliglilened to rule widi that 
wisdom which the emergency rccjuircd, nor tiid he {lossess 
tliat determined courage wlneh could imdamitedly face a 
resolute enemy. The kingdom w ^is destitute of able states- 
men and experienced generals; and no individual jip- 
jieared, who was capable of directing with due ( Oect the re- 
sources which yet remained. If, under these circumstances, 
the nation should not rouse itself to action, but sliould 
(|uietly submit to the I’reiieh, the earl of llosslyn gave no- 
tice, that ( b*eat-Britain would secure the Portuguese fleet, 
and not sulier ihc; colonies to hTow the fate of the parent 
couiitiy. 


LETTER Vlll. 

i.ontinnalion of the HisLonj to the Peace of Tils? I . 

j) Tjir: prcci})itaucy with whicli the Prussian 
iaO(>. roint had rushed into war, tended only to ag- 
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^lavate the misiortnnes; and increase the dan<T’ers of the 

, o 

continent. It gave an extraordinary advantage to the bar- 
barian ruler ol i riirue, whom it enabled to dictate his 
with more commanding eh’ect. Tlie Austrian emjieror 
had so severely suffered by similar rashness, that he was un- 
willing <o riscjuc a renewal of the war; and the Ihitisli mini- 
sters, while tliey viewcti the storm with aiixieiv, were not 
prepared to resist its fury. 

.\t the meeting ol the new parliament, ilie lord-chan- 
cellor, in the king’s name, took notice of tiie “ dif- Dec, 
ficult and arduous circumstance's’' under whicli 
the two houses were assembled, ae.d dejilored the cala- 
mitous events of that war which had been recently kindletl 
by the ambition and injustice of the enemy.'' Prussia, he 
said, had bcuai constrained to adopt the resolution ol* resist- 
ance ; but ^Mieithcr this determination, nor the succeeding 
measures, v.ere previously concerted willi his majiisty.” 
h’ven the hostile demeanor of the court of Berlin, both 
towar<i i iano\'cr and (b eat-Britain, had not precluded the 
manireslal ion of a wisii to alKird every assistance that it 
could di'sire against tlio common ('nemy : but llie rapid 
course ol misfortune liad op[M)sc'd insnrnK»nntable dilH- 
cuities to tlie execution of this | )nrpose” Amid-it these dis- 
astrous incidents, it was pleasing to observe tlie unshaken 
fidelil\- ol the llnssian emp{‘ror, with whom it was more par- 
ticulaily necessary to establish a cordial union, bt.caiise 
such an alliance afforded the ‘only rernc’ning hope of safety 
for the continent of Europe.” 

In the early debates, die affairs of Pi ussia and diC con- 
duct of the ministry were discussed with rreedom. I’he 
misfortunes of Frederic VVilham .vcrc im))uU‘d to that 
narrow and selfish policy by which he had lu. n guided. 

It was affirmed, that be had illiberally consulted his own 
apparent interest, without regard to the gene^xl weltaro 
of Europe; that he had long been Mind to the danger wliicli 
threatened Irm ; and that, wlien iie at last roused himsc If 
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G) an appearance of energy, lie acted without caution or 
jndgcnient, and without even waiting for that succour by 
wliich he might have been saved from ruin. The ministers 
w(‘re blamed for not liaving given a pro})cr direction to Ids 
rising zeal, and for not checking his rashness by friendly 
('xpostuiation, until a regular concert had been established. 
They v/cre accused of being more disposed to resent his 
offence, than to assist him in his distress; and their pre- 
tence of being; preelndcd from an opportunity of sii[iporting 
him was declared to be evasive and unsatisfactory. 

The late negotiation with Eranee did not excite the 
warmth of debate, but was discussed with unusual temper. 
The assertion, that the French had agreed to the basis of 
actual possession, was denied by some of die anti-mini- 
stcrial orators, althougii lord Yarmouthj deecivcii 

.iao7. i^y loose spec'cltes, considered it as an admitted 
point. Mr. Whitbread differed from bis iViends in the ca- 
binet in thinking that peace might have been obtairicd by 
a perseverance in the negotiation, as the l^^’cnch seenual to 
aflbrd greater facility for it than on any other occasiem 
subsecpicnt to their revolution : and he tl'.orelbi e proposed, 
tliat the king should be recpicsted to prouiofe a renewal 
of di[)lomatic communication, rather than avoifi it under 
tlie pretence of that unbinmded ambition which prompted 
the enemy to balllc all conciliatory endeavours. ihit his 
amendment was deemed unseasonable; and both houses 
thanked his majesty for having offered cvcTy sacrifice to 
peace that the interest and glory of Ids p<}ople would allow 
Ft was the general opinion, that JNapolcon and Talleyrand 
had no other* view, in proposing a treaty, than to amuse 
the British government, while they were artfully goading 
Prussia into premature hostilities. 

Fo)’ the vigorous prosecution of the war, which was thus 
destined for a long continuance, the commons readily 
voted large supplies ; but the amount did not equal thft 
of the preceding year, although 10,000 more scanv’i^ 
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were iillowed. The chancellor of the exchequer proposed 
such a plan, as mi^^ht provide for an indefinite protraction of 
the war, and yet relieve the public from the licavy pressure 
oi taxation. The measure was j^rouiuled on the nourishing 
state id' the permanent revenue, on the great produce 
of the taxes which harl been approjiriated to tlic war, 
on the progressive amount of the sinking-fund, and 
on the cessation of annuities graailecl for a limited term. 
If the iinniial war-ioan sliouhl be Ivvclvti nnllions during 
three years, ibe.j’teen for anotlici* year, and sixteen for 
each of the ten following years, so inneii of the war- taxes 
(said tile graiul financier) as wouitl be sntiicient to meet the 
cluirge, would be j'dedgcd, at the rate of ten prr cent , — 
anil a sum would thus be raised, which v/onld not only 
defray tiic interest of the loan, but would contribute to the 
fornuilioii of a separate sinkingTimd. By the o|)eratioii of 
this fiiiul, die pledged portions of the taxes in {[nestion 
would le-peciively redeem their loans within I'ourU en years 
from ikv' diale of eacli; aa.i!, if iIjo war ehould not. liven be 
clc/Si d., the iiheraled parts niiglu he again pledged in the 
same mode. It might be n'ecew;aiy.. eveii edier the return 
oi’ peace, ; till to exact some of lliesir impo.sls; l)nt tlie 
jiroj[)erty-!e : was not intended to be ermtinued beyond the 
first April from fine termination of llie war. As liie even- 
Inal clairge for ih.e interest and new’ sinking-fund woulil 
iiecessaiily create a (kficicncy iii the temporary revenue 
ap})licai)le to the immediate J)ur])ose^' ot tlio war, supjile- 
mentary loans would i)e re(jiii>ite"; but the ui.ited loans 
would not, even if hostiiiiies shoidd he prolongs <1 lor 
twenty years, be more llian fivv.- m.illuins, i*i any one year, 
beyond the amount to winch th*' combined sinking-lund 
of that year would rise, hor the pri sent uul two next 
years, no adtiilional imposts would be necessary; and, for 
seven subsequent years, Jess tliau :K)fi,000 pounds v/oi:!.- 
be annually required, beside tiie ? xisiicyg taxes, li the war 
should unfortunately ronlimic ^ * 0.0 that ti rm, tije excess 
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of the established sinking-fund might be applied, without 
a violation of the true principles of Mr- Pitt’s system, to the 
alleviation of the public burthens. 

The most pleasing feature of this scheme was the pro- 
mised exemption, for three years, from a continuance of 
financial rapacity. An Hibernian orator objected to the 
details, and disputed the result; and he offered aro7i/re- 
projetj which, as might have been expected, was even less 
luminous than the plan of lord Henry Petty. Neither of 
these financiers made a proper allowance for accidents and 
contingencies ; and the schemes of both were more delusive 
than substantial. 

Having thus pretended to settle the complicated aflairs 
of finance, the ministry proceeded to a redemption of the 
pledge which had been given for the abolition of the slave 
trade. Lord Grenville ably supported the bill which he 
introduced for that laudable purpose; and, when some 
eminent professors of the law had been heard at the bar ol‘ 
March each house against it, it was confirmed by the 

2'^' royal assent. T.ord Percy, being of opinion that 
the same principles which condemned the traHic in slaves 
were ecjually liostile to slavery itsellj pro})osed a bill for its 
gradual exlinclion: but, as the point which had been al- 
ready gained was deemed, for the present, a siiflicieni 
victory over prejudice, obstinacy, and injustice, the (pacs- 
tion of emancipation was indefinitely postponed by general 
consent. 

A desire ol favoring the catholics, or (in their own lan- 
guage) of granting that complete participation of the rights 
of citizens, wlgch no government could justly with-hold, 
had long been entertained by many distinguished members 
of both houses, while others were only inclined to remove 
all restrictions wiili regard to the army and navy. The 
leaders of the administration were of opinion, that this 
point ought to be immediately conceded, at a time when 
the increadng power and aggravated enmity of France 
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demonstrated the necessity of an augmentation of the na- 
tional force, and of an exertion of all the energies of the 
empire. The consideration of the disordered state of Ire- 
land rendered such a measure more particularly ex}}cdient, 
because it would tend to allay tlic discontent of the catho- 
lics, who were the chief disturbers of that country. When 
his majesty was informed of the intention of proposing to 
the parliament the admission of the complaining sectaries 
to the highest stations in both services, he expressed his 
disapprobation of the indulgeiice: but, when it was strongly 
urged in a memorial from the cabinet, he assented to the 
[)roposal. A correspondence ensued with the vicc-roy of 
Ireland, who, having desired an exjdanation of some parts 
of tlie se])enu‘, leceived an unequivocal answer, Ifi which 
the king acquiesced. Some doubts, arisiiig in the royal 
breast, were seemingly removed hy a written statement of 
tlic clauses w'hich would be introduced into the annual bill 
against mutiny, in pursuance of the new scheme: for the 
accouiiL was sent back without comment or objection. 
While the bill was in ids progress, however, a learned lord 
and Ollier secret advisers had intervienvs with a great per- 
sonage, who, in consequence of tlieir suggestions arul his 
own nuae deliberate examination of the subject, declared 
Jilniself iiostile to the proposed concessions. The ministers 
humbly ollered modifications of the scheme ; but his ma- 
jesty's repugnance induced them lo relinquish it. '^I'hey 
were willing to yield to the conscieiiiio ;s tc*elings of tlieir 
sovereign, yet declared their sense of the expediency 
and policy of gratifying a loyal portion ol the coirtiaunity. 
Not content with the j^rcsent abandonment Tif the intended 
grant, the king insisted upon a ) lOmise, in writing, that 
they would never renew the same proposit oi;, or bring 
forward any measure tending to favor the catholics. They 
properly refused to submit to this arbitrary restilction ; and 
the oflended monarch demanded heir retreat trom official 
powxr: but he dismissed thciu without asperity, and ac- 
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kiiowlcged, to some of tlio number, liis high sense of tlicir 
genenil merits. 

Dm ’ing tlic transient sway of these miiiistersj tliough 
they did not distingiiisli themselves as able concliictors of 
the war, some temporary additions were madiv? to the de- 
pendencies of Grcat-Britain. Captjiin Brisbane, with four 
frigates, lindortook the coiKjriesl of Cnracao. The t-.isk 
was hair:ardoi 2 s; for tlio harbour was aj)[)arent]y secured by 
works of regular construction; djcMUirrow entrance was 
defended by armed vessels; and n coininan(hng height ex- 
hibited well-furnished batteries. A lierco cannonade ha~ 
rassed, but did not discourage, the i'ltruders, who hoarded 
the opposing ships, stormed the works and the town, and 
intimidated the commandant of the })riucipal fort i’lto a 
capitulation. Valuable spoils accrued to the ca})U)rs of the 
island; and the victorious olliccr assumed the government, 
which he exerci>3ed with prudence and vigor. 

The partial success which luul attended tiie British arms 
in Soutli-Ainerica in tlie preceding year, encouraged the 
ministry to a renewal of hostile attempts upon the l''panisli 
colonies. IMIramla had solicited aid for an expcalitioii to 
tlie same {>art of tlie giobt*; but, as iiis object was to erect 
tlio standard of iiidepeiidence, his application was unpro- 
ductive of any diix'ct assistance. He merely piocured 
some small vessels and a few men from admiral Cochrane, 
ill addition to the scanty force which he had obtained at 
New- York ; and, when he had made a descent u})on the 
coast of Caracas, he in vain endeavoured to draw the inha- 
bitants of Coro into his views. Thus disappointed, he re- 
tired with hi.s adventurous party to 1 rinidad. 

Rear-admiral Stirling having superseded sir Home 
Popham in the conimaiid of the squadron upon the South- 
American station, and the troops (which had found refuge 
at Maldonado) being subjected to the command of sir 
Sannul Auchmuty, who had landed with a reinforcenicnt? 
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aa iittciiipl WHS made with i-OOO p.ien tor tile rckiuciiou of 
IMonto-V ideo. 'riie invaders met with little o})j)().sitiou i:i 
their advance to the town : but, wlien they had reached tlu’ 
suburbs, a botly ol infaalry eiiga'^od the Ihitish leil with 
such vigor, as to disorder soiiu' ol‘ the battalions ; and manv 
galiiint eoinbatants fell on. 'ootli sides. A eoliimu ed'cavali v 
aiixioiisiy obscrvtHl liiis conflict without venturing \.o 
and retreated a ; soon a- it ar<j[)e<u’ed tiiat a sudden att.ick 
njton the flank ol the inhinlry liad secured die vieu>rv to 
tiic caiemies oi .opaiin Preparations ’wcac now inaale lor a 
siege; and nut only land batteries were opened, but tin 
ingales and ninaller vesveds apju'oaehed so as to cannonade 
die town. On (he eleventh day of liie siege, a breach wa.'. 
refiorled by die; engineeis tt> Iki practicable; iind arrange- 
nienls were made Ibr aii assault, in the mesin time, the 
opening was so liir barricaded by iiides, that, amidst the 
darkness oi the night., it could not hir some time bo disco- 
vered. Captain lleniiie, liaving pointed it out, Idl in the act 
ul ascending, 'i’iie first party eagerly inounled, ruslicd iim> 
llie to’.vn, overturned the artillery wliich had been jilanU'd 
at the ciiUomce ot* each of the [)rinci[)al streets, and 
iorced a. passage? widi the bayonet, A regiment which had 
been dosiiccl lo wait until die ibreinoj^t assailants shonhl 
op'eii Ciic oi dm gates, icll al! the impalience oi zeal, and 
scaled the wails wilii undaunted alacrity, "i'he citadel did 
not hong resist the bold intruders; and, sooii alter day 
break, all resistance was subdued .'■>0 small ji stock ol 
ammunition dien reniaiiK-d lo die besieger.s, Jiat, if the 
brcacli had not been so seasonably madcj they vvould have? 
b(?en obliged to relinquish their eaterprise. 

All expedition from wliich tl)'- friends of the ministry 
expected great success, was also directed agoinst the Spa- 
niards ; but, as the military force sent outdid not exceed 
the amount of 4200 men, it could not reasonably I.m- - v- 
pected that great or cxtei sive conquests would accrue irom 
the enterprise-, Brigadier . >rd, wlio camnumded da 
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army, was ordered to make a descent in Chili, and, on the 
acquisition of any part of that province, to take every step 
that might tend to conciliate the inhabitants, who, w ilhoiit 
any arbitrary change in the form of their government, were 
to be {)laced under tlic protection and authority of Grcat- 
Britain. With regard to that support which the provin- 
cials might expect at the conclusion of a peace, no positive 
or determinate [vromise wais to be given : he was merely 
directed to assure them, that they should have no cause 
for apprehension. It was, indeed, the wish of the mi- 
nisters, that tliC conquests should be retained, lather than 
that any hopes of independence should be encouraged. 
Before the armament left the Cape of Good Hope, it’s de- 
stination was altered by new orders, in consequence of the 
loss of Buenos- Ayres ; and it’s direction was fixed for the 
Rio dc la Plata. To direct tlic efforts of all the British 
troops on that station, lieutenant-general Whitcloeke, who 
was recommended by interest, not selected (ns a commander 
ought to have been) for ability and merit, sailed from Eaig- 
land ill the spring with an additional force. Leaving gar- 
risons at Monte-Video and Colonia, ho passed up the river 
with about 8000 men, well supplied with the apparatus of 
a siege. Finding, after his disembarkation, that the oppo- 
site banks of the Chiiclo, near the ordinary road, were de- 
fended by formidable batteries, he marched to a secure 
part, and proceeded to the vicinity of Buenos- Ay res. lie 
was aware of the intention of annoying the invaders from 
the flat roofs of the houses : yet he prohibited his men from 
firing, until they had advanced through the town to the 
proposed points of attack. The vigor of these reserved 
assaults would then, he thought, effectually subdue the 
spirit of resistance. The troops, in their progress, were 
severely harassed by the firing of small arms from the pa- 
ra))cts and w indows, by showers of stones and bricks, and 
by e/fiisioiis oi grape-shot from cannon planted in the 
ditches wijch intersected the streets Two regiments, 
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(oiuiiictcd to the ItjiL by sir Samuel Auchmuty, attacked 
ri strong post, wliich they gained by vigorous exertions. 
Another detach meiit^rnoved forward, and seised a defensible 
ch^ircli itud monastery, 'fhe hostilities of the defeiulers 
fell with particular weight upon that division which brigadier 
Faiinley commanded; and, while > one of his regiments 
|)assed unbroken" through the orileal, the other, weakened 
l)y the death of many brave men, could not rcjieh it's des- 
tined post, or prevent itself from being totally overpowered. 
Pour troops of carabiniers, moving along the central streets, 
suifered great loss ; and Cranford’s brigade, after a i’ruitless 
attack upon the Jesuits’ college, and a s})irited defence of a 
convent which that officer had seised, reluctantly submitted 
to captivity, when all liopcs of support or relief were Ibund 
to be fallacious. At the close of the day, the commander 
in chief could onlyjioast that tAVo of his divisions had gained 
a post on the^Jright and another on the letl; while he oc- 
cu[)ie(l an advanced position toward the centre;” and these 
trifling and transitoiy advantages were j)urchased with the 
death, wounds, or'eaptivity, of 2500 nsen*. 

I'his serious disappointment, and the consideration of the 
iletermined (anility of the Spaniards and provincials, in- 
duced tlu‘ geiuaal to rclin(|iiish liis hopes of siiccc'ss in tins 
jiart of South- America, lie found that two parlies divided 
tlic town ;ind it's dependencies; one consisting of the ad- 
herents of the S[)anisli government, who bitterly resented 
the hostilities of the Englisli ; the oihc'v of the advocate s of 
independence, who apjirehended that the invaiicrs w'oulil 
retain their coiKpicsts during the war, and Icave^tho inha- 
bitants, on the restoration of peace, to tla^ rncia y of an of- 
fended court, llellecting on tlu'sc circumstances, he ac- 
quiesced in the proposals of Liiiiers, the g ivernor of the 

* Loudoii Gazette Extraordinary of Sopumticr n. — Of the 'ossof men v- \ 
ill oonduotc’d fittack, he speaks with a re^iiavkahh' vvant of : ia an 

the greater i^art of the eompauy, anil :nii‘[o! ‘ .">tter, wete killeii ; hut the gun ttv/j 
.<aucJ." 
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town ; and a convention was signed, iinpoi ling that lioslili- 
ties should cease on both sides of the llio do ia Fltila ; that 
all prisoners should be restored by both parlies; that 
Monte- Video might be retained lor two months, but shoiid 
then be given up to the Spaniards, and every part of South- 
America be evacuated by the British troops. 

By die same niinisters^ an annamenl was siait to the 
East. Ijctwecn llic contlicfing intrigues of tlu^ l^'rench and 
Russians at OonsUintinoiilc, the divan secnicil not to kiiow 
how to act. 'I'Ih; i tductanco of the grand signor to an :ic 
kiiowlegemeiit of tiie imperial title of Bonaparte, and to 
die reception of his representative, had yielded to those 
impressions of tci i'or which the viciory of Austcrlitz was 
calculated to produce; anti each ciani. sent an ambassador, 
one for the jiurpose of congratulaticm, the oilier for the 
artful promotion of political objects. !:'('bastiaiii was de- 
puted on tins occasion; and his arrival at l\>nstantinoplt^ 
was soon known by it's cliccts. The hosjxxiars ol' Wa 
iachia and Moldavia were removed at his ins.tigaiion, in 
repugnance to a convention witii Russia, which, he said, 
w^as virtual!}^ abiogated by one of the stipulations of M. 
d^Oubril; and, when he was inibrmed of the refusal of a 
ratilicalion of lliat minister’s treaty, he addressed a note to 
the secretary of state, couched in terms of uiingletl concilia- 
tion and menace, lie declared, dial his august sovereign 
was earnestly intent on securing the indcpeiulence and pro- 
moting the glory of the Turkish government and nation ; 
tliat all the resource.s of France should be em])loycd I'or tle^ 
interest of Seiim ; and that a large army, now stationed in 
Dalmatia, woui^l act with energy for the defence of liis 
highnesri, unless an im[)olitic condescension toward Russia 
and Great-Britain should com])el his imperial majesty to 
withdraw his su})port. He assured the sultan’s miiuster, 
that the motives of Alexander for the rejection of the treaty 
were inimical to the Ottoman state, because the agreement 
would ;ia c l)ouiid him to a forbearance of aggressive on- 
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croaciiTiionL lie not only rccoininciulcd, !)iit required, die 
exclusion oi* Riissinn sliips, laden llic means of lios 

lility, tVoin the eiitrjnK'c ol* the sexi oi' INhirmora, and die 
passage to tlu' IViedilerrancan ; iiaiinatinj^, that any (‘ii- 
coun>q(aiH'nt (<_) die aelven-aries oi* ]'ran':e would h. 

deemed an a.ct of cinnity, and would [>rvalu( e viyon-u ^ 
iue-;isures of action. 

'idiis note heiiuv e:oiuKiunicated to tiie Riio ian mal Ihi*- 
ti'^h envoys, view of leaiuiu^ iheir sffitiuu'Ut o, the 

in'iolenee ordio deniaiid was eciisuiw!, <ird the jiUprf^pi iely 
oi* ;,ie(jui(‘see--K‘e wl!s stated in slrorsL!; imuis : it was even de- 
clared, dial tile note outdit to h;r;e iieisi {('surncci v/itli 
marks e/f iiidi»i;nalion, aiul its aiilhor (a\[)elled iroin die 
^I'urkisli court. Yet. tin- suilan, ovee-awi'd by tlie re.-ohite 
tone which d?eLa ,iianl bad as.auueel, y..ive nodu tj that tlu’ 
i-xdusion v*'oidd be. euforccd. ftaliiiski anuoin.K’ee! his in- 
tention of ri'tarnin!.:; int<^ fba.'sia, ii* tiu) PoiTC' sJuaild jaa- 
sist in d.ds rnoiifi Fubmission to the dictates oi* France; raid 
lie ])iTe'mpLi>i ily dcniajuled t!ic re-in.stateineut of the two 
hospodars. yMba* a dedaty ot’ three weeks, those princes 
were restored, noUvhhstandiier their alleged deliiujuency or 
di-:dicetiou. Tlii.s ta»'(ly coirqdiance gave odiaice, rathe!' 
tha.n sail taction, to Alexar.der; and tiic prounse ol’Joaviiig 
die navigation unrest? ie:led did not allay liis desire of in 
timidating llie Porte, by hostilities, into a rupture with 
J ranee, or of pro/lting in point oi’ territorial a.cijuisition 
by tin? we.'iknc.sii oi die Turki.^h gov tiiment. lie seait an 
army into Moldavia under liie connirnul ol* Miclielson, 
who, in an absurd inai life's to, stated frivolous pii fences as 
grounds of liosliiity. In the invaded firovnice, all o})- 
position was quickly subeiued : die defenders of Walachia 
made a fc 'blc resistance; and Bessarabia a!sw submitted to 
tlie llussiaus, who advanced to the Danube with ho]ies of 
ulterior coiKjuest. 

An invasion so unprovokcf’ Inllanied the Turks almost 
to phreruy. They inqi^ccciua' vengeunct' on die daring 
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infidels, and eagerly desired to be led into the field. Rut 
the court did not readily imbibe the furious zeal of the 
people. Harassed by insurrections of the fanatics of Arabia, 
of the oppressed Cliristians in Servia and Bosnia, and of 
the provincials in various parts of Albania, Selim was con- 
fused and distracted. Amidst these various contests, he 
was inclined to preserve peace with a nation whose power 
he dreaded ; but, when a Russian vessel had attempted to 
enter the Coiistantinopolitan strait with despatches for 
Italinski, which, on the appearance of opposition, were 
thrown into the sea, he yielded to the national wish, and 
declared war against Alexander. A great force was levied 
for the defence of the empire; and even the pasha of Widin, 
who had so frequently acted the part of a rebel, led an army 
against the sultan’s enemies. 

So desirous was the Russian enipcj’or of humbling the 
Turks, that he courted the aid of (rreat-Britain against 
them, alleging the necessity of annihilating the French in- 
fluence over the divan, 'riie king, mnviHing to disoblige 
so powerful an ally, whose fi iendship he w ished to secure, 
ordered Sir J(din Thomas Duckworth to enter the Dar- 
danelles, and offer terms to tlie Portent tl)'^ caimoifs nioutli. 
The admiral apj)roachcd the strait wdth seven ships of the 

Feh, line ; and, in ])assing the tw'o first castles, lie made 
no return to the hostile fire, wisliing (he says) “ to 
preserve every appearance of amity:” but, as this for- 
bearance did not conciliate the Turks, he returned with 
great spirit the heavy cannonade of the interior forts. Ob- 
serving a ^mall squadron near l^oint Pesquies, he ordered 
an immediate aU*ack, as if the tw’o nations had been long at 
war. The leading division of his fleet fired as it passed ; 
and Sir Sidney Sii|ith completed the confusion of the Turks, 
who were compcllecl to witness tlie destruction of one ship 
of the line and four frigates. This outrage excited, among 
the subjects of tlie Porte, all the warmth of indignation ; 
and it convinced the world, that even those governments 
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wliich make the loiulesL boast of their adherence to justice, 
are sometimes disposed to follow that course wliich they 
woukl strongly lepi obate in the practice of others. Pro- 
ceeding through the strait, the fleet retiched the Prince's 
Islands, and anchored at the distance ol’ about eii»ht miles 
from Constantinople. Mr. \rbuthnot then projiosed a 
negotiation, in which the Porte acijiiii'seed ; and thus an 
insulted nation gained time fur those defensive preparations 
which liad been hitherto neglected. 

While the grand signor professed a desire of peace, the 
people loudly calked for \var; and the zeal witli which bat- 
teries and other works were raisetl coukl not be exceeded. 
Some French engineers mul olliccrs of artillery directed 
tliese necessary labors; and a well ibrtilied coast defied all 
attacks I'rom a s(]uadron which had iu.‘ land-force to invade 
the country. 

Hie [uoposals ol'the Pritish envoy were not tin; most 
n'asonablc that eouki be offered to an in(k'j)en(lent pov\er: 
but ih • supposed imbceiiily of the Tin kisli cabinet eneoii- 
rageJ .:in aitempt lu eai force submission. It was reijiiirisl, 
as a |>ledge (/f aniietdile inlentioiis on the part of the grand 
signor, llial all !<i:; sl:i|,s ol war should he delivered u[> 
with their sioiv-s, and that lie enter into suck eii- 

gagcineucs as iiiight seciae the influence of the British 
court over the divan ; and it was miiiounced, lliat a iioa- 
compliaiicc with these terms would expose his vessels and 
liis capital to the risijue of destruction. Hie imperious de- 
mands were not immediately rejecied ; but, .ifu r six ilays 
of negotiation, they were declared inad’uissible. , 

If the admiral had hecn iuchmjd to cannonade or bom- 
bard the Turkish capital, it apjie' rs, by his own account, to 
have been out of Ids power, l iic strength i f the current 
fron> the Bosporus, and the circuitous eddies of the port, 
rendered a commanding breeze a necessary ['rcludc to iLe 
dispositions for an attack ; but ‘ uch a wine! ho had not the 
good fortune to obtain. Iiid' v he was pleased at the 
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distant position vvliich ho had been obliged to take, as ‘‘ a 
nearer approach might have given cause for suspicion and 
alarm, and have cut off the prospect of an amicable adjust- 
ment/' But he had no reason to expect a speedy accom- 
modation, after he had roused every man in the empire 
against the bold intruders by the destruction of the squadron 
in tlie Dardanelles. 

When the negotiations were broken oHj a retreat was 
absolutely necessary, as, in addition to the number of well- 
manned batteries, twelve sbi])s of the line and nine frigates 
were apparently ready for action, with a multitude of smaller 
vessels. The vice-admiral therefore weighed anchor, and, 
unattacked by the fleet, sailed towar^l the strait. The forts 
harassed the retiring s(|uadron witli a spirited fire ; and it 
was apprehended that the granite shot, some oi‘ winch (it is 
said) exceeded the wx*ight of 8( 0 pounds, would liave greatly 
injured the ships : but the damage inhicted in that I’cspect 
was not very severe. In the advance and rcirea!, liowevei*, 
277 men wore killedi or •.vounckvl. 

This expedition was no proof of ihc judgcaiKaii or ability 
of tlic ministers. It served only to expose lIjc public cha- 
racter of Great- Brita'iu to re})Voach for the injustice of tlu‘ 
attempt, and to rklieulc for llte mode in wiiich tiio seh.euie 
was conducted. If intimidation was the only (object, tiie 
commaiider procceilcd too far, Jis lie converted terror iu.to 
rage ; and, ifasei i(nis impression upon Co'e.stauliiio}ile was 
inteiulcd, tlie vigor that vvas exercised \v;:s insuliicicnt and 
inade([uate. 

Instead of sending powerful aid to Prussic., tlie courg 
being inconsiderateiy and imjusily iuLont the new war, 

sent an armameiit to IvgypL. Major-general Fra ser sailed 
from Sicily with all the troops that could be spared from 
the defence of that island; but, the greater part of the 
transports being separated from the rest, not many more 
than 1000 men disemba.rked licar Marabout. Major Misset, 
lIiC Biiiisii resident at Alexandria, had *ihcady exerted all 
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his endeavours to promote the surrender of the town to the 
Knglish^ while tlu! Ereiicli consul was employed in stiiiui- 
hitino- the governor to resist tlic intruders witli the utniw)st 
vigor. {laving Idreed an entrenchment under a heavy fire, 
tl)e troops marched towarii the city, and, by ineuaeiiig tlu' 
ijihabitants \ml!j a (\irious :ihsault, procnretl from tlu* feeble 
garrison a promise of cajviiulation. "file terms weie C|iheklv 
adjusted; and tlius a considerable town was oblaincth be- 
side two iVigates', with the lossorc.nly seven men. Sir John 
Duckwoi ili soon aber arrived with his s(]aadron ; and, tlie 
rt‘sl oi’ tJu* irair.povis having also reached the coast, the 
nev, cfJiUjuesL seemed to be secure. When it was repri‘sented 
l)y the lesidoiiL aiul the cliief magistrate, that the /llexan- 
(h;ans and their lu vv inas.lers were in danger of lain in e, 
unless Rosetta should be seised, the coHunandcr in chief 
s('nt a ilciachmerd, v/hich easily took p(*sscsssion ol‘ tin* 
heights of Aboiirmuid^mr, Wiihout a previous (‘xaaiina 
lion ol ih.e town and its ine. ns -oi' deleiice, in:'ijor-<;enereJ 
Wd.'i-eijopc -nul bjig.idier .\-b'.ide •asldy wilb tin 

wimie }).‘U'ty-, and Vyeie csviposed lo an incc';/..ant. hrino; I'nnn 
tlu* houses, ;)v which above 160 inui were killed or wounded, 
riie leader ol* tlie dcta.clmnnit was one of t!ie victims; but 
bis assc’cimc escaped with oidy a woni'.d. Aiu'lhcr attempL 
was madle with a more Ctm.-idcrable U/rcc, whiclj, it was 
e\pcctev!, would bo joined by a stroiig liedy of Mamelouks,. 
Rrigadier Slowarl, who was the commamling^ onicer on 
this occasion, invested the town as f; as the munbor of bis 
lroo[)s wea.iid aJi(jw. and cojuvnaiu i ci a bean’ha t (hneiit aiui 
cannonade, whicli the Alb;-ni:nw> aiul aruied vdiabitants 
answered b-y discliarges o!’ inn-quelry lim^igh funuiuorable 
apertures i*} the wails y\Rer t- forunglit/s siege, the ap- 
proach of a I’cinlbrccmcTit U; ihc ens iny e:,i ‘i- itmcd a re- 
treat, during which some attempts were maiic to surround 
tlie invaders, who rescued tlicrariolvcs, liowev r, with g: . at 
spirit and alacrity. In dds i upjndcnl enterprise, above 
900 men \vori‘ killeii, wouput . ,.:iptu.vcd, c'r reported to be 
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missing; and it was afterward dernonstratcci, that the aK 
Icged motive for the attempt, rested on misinformation. 
Alexandria was at Icngtli surrendered to avoid a ruinous 
attack, which could not be withstood without a fresh su})})ly 
of men ; and the troops, after the liberation of their caj^tive 
comrades, returned to Sicily. The public murmured at 
the misfortunes of this unnecessary war, while the new 
ministers were not displeased at an opportunity of censuring 
the folly and rashness of their jiredeccssors. 

During this war, the [>rince, whom the domineering 
allies wishetl to reduce to full submission, lost his throne 
by his partiality to’ European tactics. The preparations 
which he made to resist his enemies had an unfortunate 
effect, by calling the attention of his people to his zeal for 
the new diseijiline. When prejudices arc obstinate and 
deeply-rooted, atteiujits for their removal arc highly dan- 
gerous, unless the greatest delicacy and caution be used. 
Selim had long evinced a jiartiality for the arts and custonis 
of the polished nations of Christendom ; and he {)arLicidarly 
wished to iunirove tlie military discipline of his people. 
1 le had thc’reforc equipped and traiiieil a umnerons body 
of Ids siil)jecls ill the inodes and forms of tliose who vvi ie 
hated as infidels; and this iimovalion excited such disgust 
and alarm anioim the rioitl votarie.s of the Koran, that 
prudence seemed to dictate its temporary discontiiuuincia 
Trusting, however, to his lon<r establishment on the throne, 
and to tlie dignity of his character and station, lie did net 
relinquish his scheme; and he even dismissed the Janisarics 
from their attendance at court, 'riiosc arrogant bigots 
denounced vengeance against him. One of their number 
having, in a c{uarrcl with a soldier of the iiew^ institution, 
dared to animadvert upon the conduct of his sovereign, 
Halil, the commandant of Cavac, sharply reproved him 
for his freedom of remark ; and, between the supporters ol 
the ohl forms and the advocates of military innovation, a 
conflict arose, in which that officer anti jialimoiid, the in- 
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specter of the iortifications, lost their lives. This was the 
beginning of an insurrection, which soon proceeded to the 
height ot treiison. A caaisiderable iininbcr of the jicoph?, 
coinphuiiing of’ the scarcity of provisions, were reatiy to join 
the disoonteriied soklier.s, as soon as they heard ol' the 
mutiny. Another oiTicer, wlio ia voted tlu' niilitaiy rei()rn], 
was murdered at Biiyiikdore, witli soDieofliis attendants, 
by the fury of the insurgents, who tlicn reprdretl to the 
capital, and received such at'cessions ol’ I’orce as sw(‘lled 
their iiuniber to a great army- The chii'f I'oslangi was 
sent by the sultan to a}>pe:ise their wralii by tlte mildness 
of jtersuasion, and to allure them to .snbmissioti by pceu- 
iiiary oilers; but he with-held the money, and failetl in the 
object of Jiis couiiihssion. To convince tlie goverinnent tliat 
they were actuated oiily by public: motives, they jujiiished 
two of their associates with death for acts of depredation ; 
and, nflecting a high regard for the laws ofllie empliv, tlu^y 
declared that they would not prosecute their eiiterj)rise, 
iinler.s tl e multi should honor it with his sanction. Their 
leaciers stated two ([ue..tions for Ins decision. One was, 
whether a prince who had introduced aiiiojig true believers 
tlie manners and customs of inlidels, aiui mauih'sted an 
intention of subverting that niililary eslablishinent whieli 
combined the defence of the state witij the support of law 
and religion, ought to retain his oxalted dignity. 'The 
other inter rogatory related to the invaiiduy of Sc:lmfs con- 
tinued }>r(=tensions to the throne, as lu? I -id rc'igned wilhoiit 
issue beyond the lijuited term c^f seven y(‘ais. Ooa-awed 
by the firm countenance and stern denu aiioi oi’ (h<‘ mal- 
contents, the mufti gave .such airswers they ' isiied Uj 
receive. This encouragement pront|)ted liieni to dcanand 
the exemplary punishment of the suluiij's cl u I ^lalj 
advisers. Several members of the divan we>c 
immediately decapitated, and tiicir biceding l»eads wei** 
sent to the rebels, wdio, still dl&satishcd, insL^ted u])(jii the 
deposition of Selim. M\ho unilu i •: c prir.;c‘, (^^'l>aiiing of 
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ihc retention of his throne, visited his imprisoned nephew 
Mustaplia, vvliose claim to the succession would, he thought, 
be acknowleged ; and, having warned him of the danger of 
making great changes, abdicated the sovereignty. 1 le then 
took a cup of slierbct, into wliich poison had by his order 
been infused, and would hav<^ closed his lii'e and reign at 
the same time, if his ne[)ljew had not dashed the cup from 
Ins hand, and, by assurances of protection, recalled him to 
fortitude and to ho})e. AVhen a party of Janisarics, deputed 
by the iiisuigciit leaders, reached the palace witli an inti- 
mation of the po})ular will, Mnstapha Jiad already assiinieil 
the imperial dignity; and, being ])roclaimed sultan, he re 
paired to the principal mos([ue in solemn [)rocession, to 
confirm the j)olitical appointment by the awiid cereiiionies 
of religion. 

The new emperor annulled the ollensivc military regu- 
lations; und, as the I'rench infhience prevailed so strongly 
in I'Airope, he was more disposed to listen to the insinuations 
of Sel)asliuni, than to yield to the menaces of Jiussla and 
Great-lh’itain. He therefore sullered the war to be con- 
tinued; and, as a Russian fleet, commanded by Siniavin. 
blockaded tlie entrance of the i )anlanelles, and interce})l( (l 
the sup})lics intended for Constantinople, ho ordered th*' 
capitan-pasha to attack the enemy, who liad already taken 
possession of several islands in the Arehij)elago. An en- 
gagement ensued near Tenedos, to the great disadvantage 
of the 'I'urks, who, in o})posii)g a superior force, lost sevoi 
ships by capture aiitl destruction, and witnessed the dea'di 
of 1000 of tlieir associates. The war was, at the same time, 
prosecuted by land; but the Russians did not materially 
add to the success of the preceding campaign. 

While Alexander endeavoured to impress the Turl'^ 
witli a dread of his power, he directed the greatest share ul 
his attention to the w^ar which he waged against the French. 
He encouraged the king of Prussia with the hope of hi tter 
fort une, and made arrangements for a vigorous campaig'^ 
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His Britannic majesty, having rocstabiished Uie relations 
ot peace aiul aniity with 1* retieric (who reiu)inic('cl al! pre- 
tensions to Hanover), invigorated the exertions of thjs 
prince i)y'’ pecuniarv grants an<l large su})nlies of arms and 
stores. . lie also eontlnneii to subsidise the king of Sweden, 
who, by keei)ing an army in Pomerania, occasioned a di- 
version oi' the French force. 

Military operations, after a sliort respite, were renewed 
even in the winter. The lursldities of small detachinenls, 
and the incursions of dispensed parlies, are unworthy of 
specification in the general narrative of an cxlciuled war : 
but the alfair of IMoiirimgen claims notice. Major-general 
Markoff assaulted a strong post, and Avas repelled by^ a 
gradual increase of the liostile force. Being eiiconrnged 
by an accession of cavaliy under Anrep, hc^ renewed the 
attack with success, but lost his brave and esteemed asso- 
ciate. At the same time, a. party of dragoons assaulted 
the town, and l)roughl off many prisoners aiul the whole 
baggage of Ika’nadotte, including money and many' va. 
]uai)l<' articles, said to liavc been purloiiuMl in Cxermany. 
On l)otli sides, the killed and wounded nearly amounted to 
4000. 

Weary of liiat rejiose which tiiC winter seemed to enjoin, 
Bonaparte made preparations for a graiuf attack. Bening- 
sen, who obtained this unexpected information f rom a ca[)- 
tivc officer, lircw up his army in array of b.ittle in a veiy 
unfavorable situation; but, making a second choice witli 
less constraint, he endeavoured to aiilicipalc the oneujy in 
the seisure of Allenstein. Jn advancing to this nost, the 
leading ti’oops were exposed to a sevci c g Irtau a wood 
in their front; and the left wing c^b.^liii.iteiy c<;ntonded at 
the bridge of Pergfried with a superioj furci 1 idling in 
his immediate object, tlie general summoncii l.estocij to 
his aid, aiui retreated to the iitighbourhood oi Piussine 
Eylau. The rear-guard seeincfl be in danger of being 
overwhelmed in itsmarcli. y* : found an o])[)orUinity of 
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taking a posilioii at iiiglit. Near I^aridshcrg, it repelled 
tlie encroaching enemy; but^ by pursuing the advantage, 
involved itself in great peril, until a reinforcement enabled 
it to check and confound the eliorts of it’s iiuinerous as- 
sailants. 

It was an object of earnest deliberation, whether the 
Russians should continue their retreat, or riscjuc the con- 
sequences of a general engagement. Reningsw'n was dis- 
posed to think that an avoidance of the oirered battle 
wouUl be much more prudent and advisable than the 
jistpie of a calamitous defeat. There was a probalnlity of 
support from Austria and Great-lbitain ; and a length of 
time was recjiiired for the complete organisation of the 
means of hostility, andafull developcment of the Russian re- 
sources. But the idea of retreating was so olhaislvc to the 
li'eiings of tlic ollicers, and of tlie army iit general, that 
their commander resolved to put their courage to a re- 
newed test. Being |)articidariy desirous of saving Konings- 
b.erg, ho solecUd the country about Itylaii as the sccMte oi* 
action. !>v a misap})rehension of his orders, Unit town 
was suddenly evacuated ; and it was instantly seised by the 
enemy, 'blie captors were soon tlislodged by a lierce at- 
tack ; but another party took possession, planted artillery 
in the streets, and defended tlie ))laec until the redoubled 
vigor of the Jlussians drove out the intruders with great 
slaughter. 

The Russians, to the amount of 65,000 men, were drawn 
up in an open si nice of uneven ground, bounded for the 
most p;ai:t by wo^hIs. Some lieighfs, on which batteries 
were ])laced, appeared in their front, d he first line con- 
sisted of lour divisions of infant ly, in small columns, and 
tlu‘ second of one c:om})act mass: the wings were protected 
by the caialry -ome parts of which were also arranged in 
t’v' line. The town was not inel tided in the points of de- 
rc'^cc, havi' (jimtcd by the troojis, wljen Bai’clay' dc 

Tel* i; ' ^ ecived a severe wound amidst his eflbrts for the 
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prc?sci‘vrition ol {ho pos;t. Approlicinli!)^- nn iillonipi to 
j)iorco t!ie ociitro Iroin liic l.owii, iho genoral slrongthoiiod his 
rcservo: mul, wliilo he in sohk? inoasuro woakonocl liis riuJiL 
by his now (lisjxjsitioiis, lie Inistod that tlie arrival t)!’ th(' 
Piaissinjis woidd sociiio him on that side. 

d h(' {.p'otind whioli the l'’rench oocnpitHi was so 1‘.ir 
elevjitf'd as to command the pc.sition (^f their adversaries ; 
and it also favored tliem by airordinjr intennediaU; spac(‘s 
of siK‘h(n* and concealment About 85, (^00 men composed 
then- lorce. 'riieir first object was to turn the Russian 
riedit; but llie lroo}>s emjdoyed in that st'rvice met wilii 
such strenuous op-pcisition, that they fled in great disorder: 
and, irom ;i villagr: which they had seised, tlu'y wane driven 
with, lo-s disgr.ua*. An .•issanll upon the centre wiis 
e(]u d!y meajceessfiii ; bvit tlit* enemy took rt'venge lor Uiese 
repiiises by a hejivy lire cS a.,vtiilery, which made' great 
hiivoek anioMg tlie exj^osed lanks of the luisslans. ^t‘r- 
palkai, a. village th;it fronted the led, ^vas attacked by 
si".e;al stj'oiig columns; and it’s del’endeis, being evU)- 
straiiied to retire, set firc’ to it, and rejv)ined the vest ol’ 
tliC’ir division. .Amidst the oLscin ity produced by tlie smoke 
of the bm-ning houses, r.:;d hy a heavy I’a'l oi’ snow, six 
coimnns advanced towarv! the ibis.^iriii line, and had almost 
reiiciied it, when the returning light became ^iu^ii(:lent lor a 
disj)!ay of tbeir movements, lleningsen immediately ad- 
vanced to meet tln'in ; and so resoiiiir*iv did liis men sustain 
tlie assault, that llic iniimidaled foe retreated ir conlu.^ion. 
During tlie storm, a r< giment of cuirassiers liad peiielrated 
between the centre and the iefi ; but they were* eutoinitcrcd 
in their bold career by the (k.ssac ks ami hi^ssars, and only 
eighteen oftlic number e.scaped. 'ilic left nig still con- 
tended against a superior loree, and could is;t avoid tlie 
danger v*f being turned ; and the centre, being siibje^ ti d 
to a renewal of atUiek, gave, wav eu disorder, d lii^j an- 
cx})ectcd transition from the In ’ - of victory to tlie prospect 
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of defeat, alarnicxl the [general and his officers, who anxiously 
deliberated on the means of steniining the torrent. 

, Wlicn the flying artillery had been brought forward with 
some eflect, the long-desired appearance of Lestocq removed 
all a})prehensions. He advanced with his praticiilar di- 
vision and two Russian regiments, and reached the right 
wing;, with which ho had been ordered to co-operate: but, 
receiving new instructions, he hastened along the rear to 
the left, and found the enemy in possession of a village, 
which it was necessary to storm before he could eficctually 
relieve the liarassed wing. All who occupied this post 
were killed or taken; and tb.e coiifcdtrates, inarcliing in 
two lines against a numc'rous col men, and reserving their 
fire for a close conllict, poured such elfective volleys, that 
3000 of the enemy, dead or wonniled, soon covered this 
part of the field. The left had by this lime resumed a 
bold attitude, and repelled the troops which had nearly 
triumpdied. i>ut the battle was not yet closed: for the 
genenil was so unwilling to .sufler t!».e hostile occupancy of 
8chloditteh, a po^t on his riglit, that lie ordered it to be 
attacked at niglit witli the utmost vigor; and his wish was 
speedily accomplislied. ]>oth armies now desisted from 
action, alter a lavish waste of blood. About ^CjOOO of the 
allies, and probably ^25,000 of their opponents, were killed 
or wounded 

In a council of war, it was debated whether the Russians 
should keep the field, endeavour by another attack to secure 
the victory, or retreat towaid Koningsberg. The last pro- 
position \vas adojited, not because it was the wish of the 
majority, but censecpience of the scarcity of ammunition, 
and also of that want of sustenance which had concurred 
with latigue te leave tlie troops nearly in a state of ex- 
haustion retrogiade march commenced during the 

* Wnsui ’-j !"keU’h ot lii. Cuiiipaupi u'' \ ?A)1 j and llin Appendix. 
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night; but, iitlor u short respite, liostilities were resumed, 
and Murat’s cavalry sidVered a repulse. So severely were 
die Fr( neii harassed liy the light troops, that they re([uested 
an armistice, which w.is relii.-«ed, A separate pacilicalion 
with Prussia was :ilso pro}H)sed ; but no attention was paid 
to the insidious oiler. 

Idu' leader ol' the invading host had conceived tlie ho)ie 
of preduding the reliirn of the Russian army vvidiin it’s 
irontiers; but he liad cxjiosed him‘<elf to such loss in the 
attempt, that he retreated to tlie X’istiihi, abandoning a 
part of liis arllllery and baggage. Advancing as lie re- 
ceded, tile allies coiuinued to molest his detaehments ; but 
they were sometimes in danger oF being overpowereil. At 
Oslrolenka and ' baanisbeig, oi)stinat(' combats took place: 
in one ol these act. ons, llie Pussians 'oiislainetl a rude 
.shock; in the (jlher, the Prussians were rc[)elled with ccni" 
siderable loss. During these jiartial contests, Ponapai'te 
prnseciiled the war in Silesia witli less vigor; sent orders to 
Eranci', and to the dependent, governments, lor coiisiderabk^ 
accessions iX Ibree; and directed his attention to the ac- 
(piisition ofDantzic, which lie ordered mar.slial Le-I'\ vre 
to inve..t. 

W hile one j>;reat division, consisting chielly of Ibreign 
tnx>ps, conducted tlie sk‘ge, tlie principal army formed, as 
it wei e, a distant invc^slmenl of tlie besieging I’orce, which, 
being thus watched, did not pre-.mne to ni'glect it’s duly. 
To tlie ordinary ojierations oi’ a siege, a bomba (Iment wa.s 
at length added. The tlelence was animated and resolute, 
and some spirited .si-zV/cs i'jflicted inischiei on liic enemy, 
whose vigor and perseverance, he.wover, t.Iu’C'atened to Irns- 
trate the hopes of the garrison. A liohn, e- small river- 
island, wh.ch w'as occujiied by Russian trooj/.,^ harassed the 
besiegers bv die lire of its redoubts : but tiic dcfe[.d< rs 
w'ere surprised by colonel Aime. and overpn) we red. 

Kamenskoi, son of tlm lie!-- air.diid, was detacheil \)y 
sea, with a select body, to picvcnt the ill conse(|uen(:es 
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w liic'h might ar'so from the capture of the holm. Landing 
near the fort of V/cichsclniiinde, the troops advanced along 
the right bank of the Vistula, and stormed a triple line of 
entrenchments in a wood; but, when they had passed 
througli it to a plain, their progress was stopped by the 
exertions of a superior force, which received continual ac- 
cessions from the opposite bank. They commenced a 
retreat, wiien the assauits of cavalry were added to those 
attacks wliieh 1j;u1 alree.dy made a serious impression. 
They rallied at the wood, and cheeked their j)ursiiers. 
Being again driven back, they were followed into the w^ood, 
blit cleared it by d)o use of the bayonet. 'i1iey were finally 
repelled !>y a hirions cannonade, ^\hie]l they had not the 
mea u s of re t u r n i ? » g. 

Having made gradual advances, and taken menacing 
positions, the besiegers maile preparations ibr an assault: 
but, to avoid tlie extremity of outrage, general Kalkrcuth 

il/gy and llie garrison consented to a surrender. The 
troops were allowed to retire with their arms and 
baggagi', under a promise of not solving against tlie kVench 
for one ycin*. />s la -Fevro calculated that the place might 
have been still defonded lor some weeks, lie condescended 
to grant a eapitulalion which was deemed honorable by 
military men. 

The loss of i);intzic was a serious misfortune to the allies, 
by whom more vigorous measures of relief ought to have 
been pursued : but it seemed rather to animate than to 
repress their vsubsequent eilbrts. General Beningsen, di- 
recting his view to the position of marshal Ncy, entertained 
the hope of defeating him, and of attacking Davoust in the 
sequel w'ith equal effect. Feints w'crc made at Spanden 
and Lomitten, against Bernadottc and Soult, whose atten- 
tion w as engaged for many hours, while the real attack was 
poiiited at (iutstadt, Wolsdorfl', and oilier posts. An im- 
pression was so far made upon the troops of Xey, that they 
were drnen from llio AHcr; and, on the following day. 
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they wore cncoiinteroil at Deepen, in the front by prince 
Ragrc-tion, and in tb.o rear l>y i^Iatod', wliose active and 
intrepid Ibliowens, svsiininir^g acres:-; the l^nsarge, confused 
the enemy by an impetuous charge: but tiie result of the 
whole sclieine was not so advantageous as iniglit have bern 
expected; and, in leadiiig to a general eiigageinenl, which 
might more prudently have been avoided, it was highly 
injurious to the cause of the confederate princes. 

/\s soon as NiU'oleoii was iid’onned of* tiie repulse of 
Ncy, he resolved to r.d Venice wilfi a gi’eal force ; while the 
ilussian coiiin)and('r retired toward Hcilsher-r, his march 
being p]*otectt‘d by prir.ee Ihigraiion on the left, aiul by 
the C'<sssaek cltief on tlic right. Tlu-' light tr(’)ops fiercely 
c(anc!'.drd m lla.ir pa'ogress ; and all ihe ('Ifoiis of tlu? 
rreiicii could isot deieat the rear-guard. In moving toward 
the Ibi.'si.'Ui cut i’t'iK'lmnaits, the emany attacked the j)rincios 
division wiih such impetuosity, lliat it would iiavt' l)een 
cnisiasi u iihout the arrival of succour : but lie was enabled, 
by M a; ()!K;l)le aid, to make an ord( rly la'treat. The Ihencli 
left look pts ' o^ion cf a wood ; and liatleiies W(‘r(‘ jilanted, 
^^l)ich liagan to play upon t!ie wliole extent of the lines. 
Advancing at all [U'-ints to meet the* storm, the iimsians 
aiid their ao oci.ites resisted a nmsl formidable lorce with 
all tiie vigor ol‘ habitual courage. hhey lost an outwork, 
blit (juickly lecovered ii, and mainlainetl, at the close 
of the battle, thi.ir extended position: l)ut 7000 of their 
number were kilh'd (U* wounded, liie IVencf. suflered 
far more severely 

Xotwithstandinir tliis irallant defence the line's, Biuiiim- 
sen w'as diOident of his security in iiiat juishion, in which 
the French, hy constructing Li idges e.ver t!u Mler, might 
encornpiiss j-is army, and prechivle the means v,‘ supply and 
siibsistenee. Apprelunding that i\oning>hejg was tlin ..u,. 

• Wilson’s .sktSoii. Sir Ruber, cal;- 's dufX.v.c a fun/; tuif, by ud- 

ir.lttmg that il “ liad not an inlluonc : b- ■ .■ the iiionient,” he annihilatc.s the 
claim. A virtoiy maiiies uiuch more U’un a repulse, or •> mcrniCMtury pna'^lence. 
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oned by a particular movomeut wliicli a reconnoitring party 
(lisccTiicd, bo strcngllicned Lobtocq’s division, and sent it 
t(^ protect tii.il city. 'i1ie bVencb endeavoured to intercept 
this detachment ; and some baiudions and sqmidrons were 
destroyed or captui eil by tlie vigilance ol’ Soiilt ; but the 
town was, for a time, secured. In the mean time, the army 
proceeded to Selii[ip>enbeil; whence, as it did not allord the 
ca})abllity ol’a position, a I'oreeil march was made to Fried- 
land, Tiiis town was airt ady occupied by a body ol’ French 
cavalry, whose retreat was the immediate consequence of a 
brisk attack. 

In the late battle, the corpus of general Oudiuot had 
sullered greater loss than any other graml division of the 
army. As the remains of his loice were re[)()rte‘d to he at 
a .short distance, imsuirported, Beningsen sent a detachment, 

June soon a her day-break, to obtain (as he imagined) 
an easy victory. Only a small, force at first ap- 
j)eared; but gradual accessions swelled it to a considerable 
i'lrmy; for the divisions ol Lasnes and jM order, and other 
troops, added tlieir strength to the assaulted body. Speedy 
support was tlKaefore re(juir(Hl, to rescue the endangered 
corps; and tiio greater part of the Russian army suc- 
cessively reaclieil the sc’eiie of action, d he French were 
more advantageously })osied ; aud the seisure of Ileiiirichs- 
dorif gave to their lelt a prospect of turning the oj)posite 
wing: but an attempt for that purpose was so vigorously 
) esisted, that the advancing columns fell back i:i confusion. 
In a contest with the Ru.ssian left, also, the French were 
warmly pres.ied ; aud many of their battalions took refuge 
in a wood, w liich a fruitless effort was made to dis- 

lodge them. 

Although Bcningscii had too small a force to oppose 
wii*3 efl’ect liie Increasing tinny of Napoleon, who was ad- 
V uicing (as he said) to put an end to the war, he ordered 
boot) men t . c • the Aller, and seise Allenburg, that his 
retreai Wclnau might not be intercepted. The separa- 
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tioii even of tluU t-innll number materially diminished his 
liopes ot sueec'^s in ihe dreadful collision which lie ex})ected 
on the e.rriva! of the celebratc'd wnrrior, w!io, when the 
eiirly cannonade I’eaelicd liis ears, exclaimed, d'his is an 
ausjucioiis da,y; for it is tlie anniversary of the liattle of 
Mare]i:^’of’ f or thirteen hoiirs, the battle had raided with 
little intermission ; anti, wlien he brtui^iit inp his aytcregate 
forta', he made new arrai gemaaits. To Ney he assigned 
llie eonnnand oi the rigiit uin.g;: iVlortita* eoiulucteil the 
left: a!i(i laisnt's (onan'.'nicated Ids master's order:^ to the 
eentrai liody. The iirst ('.f those generals began his opera- 
tions by opening a (t>rn.:b!able battery. I ie (|ulekiy ^•ile^eed 
a. smud iia.tterv, vrliit'l) had been ])ia.nted on the ojjposile 
ban.f: <;ft ho river; aiu! repelled, by a reserve t>l’ dragoons, 
all the attempts of the cavalry to turn his wing. The 
Rm; ian gnartl, boldly moving fe.rwa.rd in defiance of liis 
artillery, eealeeo’ourcd, by th.e forcible impressltJii of tlie 
bavenor, to shake tlic iirnnu ss <.»f his leatling cohnnn : but 
the tJ-oejev, v.hlx tlie aid of a part ol‘ his powerful reserve, 
repelled Uio .•illaek with gree.t slaugliter. .;\s the town was 
iini’ortihed, it was (giickly ibreed ; and the streets were 
covc’red v*i'h \lei,iuis. The Ibt'-sian centre, h<.)wt>ver, for 
some bnK‘ withstood llie impa'luosiiy of tlie enemy, who, 
animated by the a<l vantage of a commanding siiperioi ity of 
number, l ushod to the charge with ( agor alacrity. 

If the leader of the French liad tal on a compreliensivo 
view of the situation oi the adverse aimy, lie might, in the 
opinion of some ex])c; fenced ollicers, have iiuadvcil it m 
total ruin. He might have sent a strong div. ipn to the 
riglit bank, which was so delenceb-s, that«{i retreat might 
thus liave been rendered im);raeiical)<c ; a a’ a rencwial 
attempt to turn the riglit would ])robal)ly nave been suc- 
cessful, \.hen that wing and ihc' centre were insulated \,j 
tiie capture of Fricdland. l.-ur lie was contenl with the 
eHicacy of direct assaults mal • liostiihies, winch at 

length enforced tlio treat of the vri ' he Russian army, it 
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was (‘oiulaclcd with a <Ic^tco of order which could hardly 
hav(? been ex|)celed under siicli discoiiraj^ing circumstances. 
‘‘ he icar- guard (says llie general) checked the career of 
the I'oe, until all the troops had crossed the Aller*, 

The first consc(]uencc of this del'eat was the surrender 
of Kouingsberg. Lestoc(| had deiended the town against 
some fierce assaults ; but, when he received intelligence of 
the disastrous conflict, he left the inhabitants to their fate, 
and, retiring with small loss, joined the nnlbrUmate com- 
mander on his way to I'ilsit. 'riie next result of the battle 
was an aj)})lication i'or an armistice, with a vie’,v to a s})ccdy 
pacification. So severe was the shock of misfortune to the 
ieelings ol' the king, lhait liis facultie.s seemed to be sus- 
pended. lie .struck bis ii>rohea(l in hilcait despair, and 
paced the streen> of M/eniei, unconseion.s of pnldic observa- 
tion. 'liie (jiK'en felt an eijiial acuteness of angulsb ; but, 
being more collected, .she gcailly took bis aian, and with- 
drew him fr(.»in tlie anxious gaze of the sympathising 
throng. 

When llie French had readied Tilsit, an ai rnisticc was 
readily granted iit the r('(jnesi of the Russian general, who 
consented that the Nicinen should be the boundary between 
the armies during the intended negotiation. A separate 
truce was adjiistetl with the Prussian monarch, whose 
fortresses of Colberg, Graudenlz, and Pillaii, not being yet 
taken by the besiegers, were to remain in the same .state. — 
On the invitation of Napoleon, who wished to exert all his 


* lie ailda, tluif tlic nrmy ii!( J ofV over a which was exposed to the hostile 

ih-o j but sir Rclx-jt ’’VPs;,,: .syys, tJjal the Russians destroyed tlie brid^jes during 
the bitfle, and, after uiarcliing along the left bank until the pursuers liad 
desistfd IVeii) ar t!'!.), (’Isroverod a bud, which allowed a difficult passage. The 
l.iet s»H ms t!) 1'.', <1 '.t the uein.ral passed over the ordinary town-bridge with his 
1: fl vvin.';, ami thru tl.' n st of the tr.jops forded the river. — Speaking of the num- 
ber (d‘ Lilled ami ViOiu l-d, the military author limits it to “ 10 generals, .^OO of- 
b- .s, am! I ‘j>,000 nu'ii, on the .side of the Russians; while the French who suf- 
fered w< re ut leas* TO'’e, tx'side eliicers. Roth parties could boast of prisoner.s. 
The > tiis i.vToinit, lost only 17 pieces of cannon, instead of ^0, the 

number ' . «he 7f/lh I'rciich bulletin. 
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address for the ecdiiction of Alexander iVoin tlie paths of 
lioiior and political virtue, an interview UK)k {)lace be- 
tween those })olentates upon a rail in the niidtlie of llic 
river. Each prince, a(‘conipanied bv live Generals 
and conniers, readied ib.e radt from tne opj'o> ite 
bank at llie same moment: ami those wlio ieid so iatdv 
ainu'd at the ruin of each other, embraced with an a]>}ieai - 
ance of cordiality. 'Pliey conversed for two bom s in a |)a- 
vilion ; and the artful ruler of h’ ranee di.-.played, in such 
glowing colors, the joys of e^cteiuled power, and held out 
such an attractive prospect of the Jidvantages which inight 
be derived I’rom an union of counst‘ls uiili the grc‘at em- 
))ire, tliat Alexander, who, in his attack ujion tiie‘ Porte, 
had shown himself n(?t destitute of ambitiiai, liMencai witli 
})leasure to his new lulviser, and was ready to rush into an 
odious and disgracebil alliance. 

Eor twenty days, the two potentates resided at Tilsit, 
where tliey were oecasionally visited by the king ol' Prussia, 
who, when lu) objected to some jiarts of the ])roposed 
treaty, was insulted witli a hint o(’ ins not being enlilU'd to 
the honor of consultation, a., he luul been so eomplefely 
coni|nered. lie repTnal, that lie was not I'airly eoiujiiered, 
but was betrayed In re[)Uted friends, arul abandoned by 
perbdicHis subjects. TJie treaty witli Russia was first 
signed. Alexaiuler consented to the sjiohation of Jiff// 
his Prussian ally, to the erection of the kingdom of 
Westplialia, and the angmentation f>f die (]{>minions ol’tije 
Saxon elector, in the ^cttlement (>f whose irontiias he re- 
ceived an accession ol territory, wiiich. ImAvcver, wrisnot 
very considerable. lie :!<*kno>vh'g( d tlie e^uilhdeicitioii of 
the Rhine, ainl the royal titles of Josi j-h am’ famis Rona- 
partm lie promised to withdraw his troops b .n Moldavia 
and the neighbouring provinces, and to accept the medi': • 
tioii ol I'rance for a treaty of peace with the graiid signor* 
lie :dso agreed to s(>me Sicri/. . :iei(‘s, by wliich he con- 
nived at thx; lisurpatio’is aoe) • m-'s.aa'iiPH'nts of Naixdecai, 
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from the Atlantic to the Vistula, aiul IVom the Mecli- 
terraneaii and the Adriatic to the Eritish ocean, and 
allowed himself to domineer over Sweden, to inilncnce the 
politics of Austria, and direct an ainbilious eye to the im- 
becility of Turkey. 

In granting peace to the king of Prussia, the conqueror 
deprived him of more than a third part of his dominions, 
transferring his })rovinces between the Fdbe and the Rbine 
to Jerome Bonaparte, to whom the territories of the elector 
of Hanover, the duke of Brunswick, and the landgrave of 
Ilesse-Casscl, were also assigned, with the tide of king of 
Westphalia. To the elector (or the king) of l^'axony, the 
greater part of Prussian Poland was given, with the title of 
duke of W arsaw; and the city of Dantzic was restored to 
nominal independence, under the })rotedion of that prince 
and of the Prussian govcrinnent. As a j)r(>of of the humilia- 
tion to which Frederic was r<:‘duci’(!, the free use of a 
military road was granted, through his remaining posses- 
sions, to the Saxon prince. "J1je dukedom of Warsaw was 
to be governed according to a consliiniion which should 
^‘secure the liberties and privileges of the peo[)lc, and be 
not incompatible with the traiujuillity of the neighbouring 
states.*” A code was soon framed in pursuance of this 
stipulation. It provided for the establishment of a general 
diet, consisting of a .senate and a rejiresentative assembly. 
The king was authorised to nominate the .senators, to the 
number t)f thirty, if he should he so disposed; but at least 
eighteen were to be appointed ; vdiile the nobility and the 
towns were to elect ] 00 deputies. All religions were de- 
clared to be free, under tlic })redominancc of the catholic 
faith. Individual slavery was abolished, while the king and 
his ministers wei*e slaves to the great Napoleon. 

Peace wjib not yet hilly restored to the continent. J'he 
Svvedisli monarch ditl not act with the martial vigor of 
tiie twelfth ^ 'harics : but Jiis ziail, in some measure, supplied 
the pi n ee of tclent. Stralsund was defended against the 
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elForts oi the French, who were hjiriisso(i by sniritet] soj'iii's ; 
iind, when the sie^e \sas raised wid< a view oi' slivn/dii- 
ening the army eiiiployed in tiic ivdiK tion oi’ Danl/lc, the 
KSvv(,‘(]e.s niolcst('tI liie retiring ti-oops, with considerable 
dFect. . Ikit when, by too wide an exiension oi’ tbvir 
line, they had Fui-nislied the enemy with op|HH‘tnniiics ol’ 
seising various })Osts, and capturing a mulliindt* of nuii, 
their c.oinniander agreed to a truce, which the king, on Ids 
arrival in Pomerania, (lid not strictly <)l),serv(', Itecause it 
w^as not adjusted with his consent. In a cimversation 
with -cneral Rrune upon this topic, la; stated the necessity 
of opposing tile aggi(‘ssive viokaice of /sajxdeon, who acted 
as the scourge of ICurojie. He animadverted upon (he ille- 
gality of the existing government of l-ranet', and foreibK 
recouimondcd llic inteivst ol' the hiwl’nl king, whoso stand- 
ard, he stdd, the people were hound both by duty and 
interest to follow. Wlieii Brum* asked, wlieie was tiial 
standard, Cjiistavus rejilied, '•'* You will always fitid it vvlth 
me/’’ ] le advised the gem‘ral to adopt the cause of legiti- 

macy and justice, and spoke of tlie gloiions op>))ortunity, 
which had been oflered to lio.iajiarte, ol ae(|uiring immortal 
fame by tlie restoration of Louis: but he eotdd not (X}’eet 
that the oilicer whom he addressed would yield to his re- 
monstrances, or desert, without .strt)ng hopes of success, tin* 
usurper to whom he had sworn allegiance. 

'I'he zeal of Cluslavus was so lerveLit, that he oven pro- 
posed to the tlussian minister an (‘xp^aiilion to F-anee, witl. 
a great army of conf 'derates, for the le-estahlisliiuefil ol 
the house of Bourbon; a suggesuon '‘vhic-ti oidv excited ji- 
dicule, as at that time even hi. Ihitannic. i majesty disc (aimed 
the idea of contending lor the in:ore. :; ol th« exiled lainily. 
lie was so iinwilling to suspend iiostilities, te e, he exposed 
his tro(,'j)s to great danger by •- rasli attack : but thev 
fccted their escape to St^'a.k niid. ailer sustaining and ni- 
fiieling great loss, lie r« ject; after tlie j)cace ol i ilsii. 

the ofiered mediation of and expres''ed his convie- 
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tion, that, in signing a treaty with Napoleon, lie slioukl sub- 
scribe his own ruin both in this world and in the next. In 
d(;feiiding the town, alter tlie renewal oi' tiie siege, he pre- 
tended to rely u[)on supernatural rod, which, he said, he 
was persuaded to expect by Jung’s explanation of the A})0“ 
calypsc: but, notwithstanding the spirited exertions of the 
garrison, his confidence was shaken by the dread of a bom- 
bardment or an assault ; and retired with his army to 
the isle of Rugen, leaving a confidential olficer in tlie town, 
not to dictate his will to the ruling council, but to assist in 
procuring favorable terms lor the inliabitaiits, who were 
content, however, to suiTeiider at tliscretion. He left tlic 
island, also, to hostile occuj)ancy. 

The treaty of Tilsit led to an armistice between Russia 
and the Porte, but not before another naval engagement 
had occurred, in which the J'niks severely sullcred. It 
was agreed, that prisoners and ca})tured ships should be 
Aug. mutually released; that the Russians should rclin- 
quish all their conquests; aJid that, il'})eaee should 
not result from the depending negotkitioiis, hostilities should 
not re-comnience before tim' ensuing March. 

By an article of the late luimilialing treaty, the Prussian 
ports were closed, not only against all British vessels, but 
even against neutral ships sailing from the ports of this 
island or of the colonies : and no subjects of I'rederic were 
allowed to send merchandise tc Great- Britain by any mode 
or channel whatever. This and other acts of compliance 
and subserviency were recjuitcd, on the part of France, by 
insult and, injury. lh’ooj)s were left in the territories wliich 
the king was p^'niilUcd to retain, aiid military arrogance, 
raj)ine, and outrage, convinced tlie unfortunate Prussians 
that they had been conquered by the basest of mankind. 
Fortresses wliich ought to have been restored were still oc- 
cupied by the perfidious captors; and pretended friends, 
acting as deiei i hied foes, exercised the most abominable 
tyranii} . ' acii were the effects of imprudence and preci- 
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})itancy, in the conduct of a monarch whose general cha- 
racter was respectable : but no other cneniY than Honapartc 
would, ill the midst of civilised Europe, have thus treated 
a vanquished prince. 


LETTER IX. 

Sarvcij of llic A/faiys of i}reat-lh‘]ia\ny inclNding' a li ar 
the Dtnic-i^ and a Content xAth ilie United. Staten of 
North- A m erica. 

No ministers, perhaps, ever more disappointed the public 
expectation tlniii the statesmen who lost their power by their 
zeal for the support of the catholic interest. They had 
long been considered by the public as men of talent and 
ability; and some of them, by a part of the nation, were 
believed to be patriots, because they boldly claimed that 
praise lor 1 hoinselves, and freely censured the conduct find 
system of the court. Like Puluniey and other apo.states of 
the preceding reign, ]\lr- Grey (or lord Uowick), and his 
chief associates, except the Grenville })arty, recanted their 
popular tenets, and became converts to the established creed 
of ministerial policy. They abandoui d ad thoughts of that 
reform which they had jiroiiounced to be necessary for the 
welfare and security of the country^ : tliey rendered sdillinore 
ojipressive that odious inr.iosi v.-; cii liad alaniiingly in- 
creased the difficulty of procuring ordinary Mipport by 
honest industry; they extended, beyond all bounds of mo- 
deration, the chain of patronage, and wantonly encouraged 
the claims of rapacity; and, by heir parliamentary tone 
and manner they insulted the f eJ ngs of those who suffiered 
under their sway. 'Lbe exivjdntious which they ordered 
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were ill-judged and ill-conducted : they luid no regular 
plan of action ; and their boasted talents were unaccompa- 
nied with political wisdom. Yet, for the chief feature of 
their administration, the abolition of an infamous traffic in 
human blood, they deserve high praise. 

^ 1)^ The chief successors of llic retiring ministers, 

U{|)7. ijj t]j0 treasury and admiralty, wore the duke of 
Portland and lord Mulgrave: Mr. Perceval, n barrister, 
was appointed chancellor of the exchequer : the secretaries 
of state were the lords Hawkesbury and Castlcreagh, and 
Mr. Canning; lord Eldon again became chancellor; and 
the other members of tlie cabinet were the earls (Jamden 
and Rathurst, the earls of Westmorland and Cluitham. 
Some of these courtiers were (piaiified to shine in }iarlia- 
mentary debate : some vlid not even possess that capability ; 
and, perhaps, not one of the whole munher conld be justly 
considered ns an accomplislied statesman. Yet, as they 
filled tlie places of men whv) had forfeited their popularity, 
their administration, however faulty and im})erfect, how- 
ever courtly and corrupt, seemed H) content the majority of 
tlie nation. 

the pledge which the king had demanded from his 
late ministers did not a'pjjcar to be sti icily constitutional, 
one of their friends took an early ojiportuiiity of submitting 
it to parliamentary consideration, by arguing that an ac- 
quiescence in such a restriction was contrary to the first 
duties of die coMiidential seinaiits of the crown. 'Flie ques- 
tion was warmly debated; and the proposition was so plau- 
sible, that the new directors of the national affairs could 
only procure « majority of thirty-two votes against it. In 
another trial of strengtli, they had a greater prepon- 
derance; but tlicy wei e so apprehensive of being clicckcd 
and thwartfxi in their operations, that they advised their 
ovcrcign to exercise his prerogative in a dissolution of the 
April pailia'T:ent, as they confidently cexpccted to obtain 
« dgiird triumph by such an appeal to the sense of 
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the people. i lu' renewal of conlests and commotions, so 
soon after a general election, drew acrimoiiioiis animad- 
versions Irom the disaj^pointed party : bnt tlje measure whs 
iar from being unjustifiable, and was by no means unpleasing 
to the phblic. 

!n tlie short session which followed the new tlections, 
nothing memorable occurred : but the new ufmis'ers soon 
excited the })iiblic altcntiou in a remarkable degree, by 
.an expedition of mi extraordinary nature. in die sjx'celi 
by wliieli the two lionscs were }n-orogiicd, a Idnt was given 
of tlie expedicnc'- of eoiniter-rieting undisguised de- 

termination of the enemy to enijiloy tiie means and re- 
sonreos of those countries wliich he ]>osse.'S( d or controlled, 
for die })in*pose of ('fiecting; the ruin of this kingdom.*^ 
Upon wlml eounlry the storm of Ihatish iadignation or po- 
licy would first, fall, the public could only conjecture ; I'or 
tlie object: of die new armament was studiously concealed 
by tlie ministry, until the ships of war and lranspr,rl.s had 
mad(‘ a (onsidei’al)!!' j>rogre:>s in a noitiiern voyage. It 
was tiu'u (iiscovered by political iiujuirers, that Great-Bri- 
tain intc'nded to oasreise ids n.igi.Uy power against the 
J'eel)i(3 resc,iireos of Dcanaark. 

in justification of tlie proposed eiilerjirise, it was alleged, 
tlu'.t Ids majesty had ‘‘received the most |;ositive informa- 
tion of tlie determination of the ruler of France to occujiy, 
with a military force, the territory of lihdsiein, for the pur- 
pose of excluding (freat itCTin from all her accustomed 
channels of communica^'oii witli tlie con'inent: ofirnducing 
or compelling tlic court; of Denmark to ciose the; pTissage ol 
the Sound against the l>rid. h c-e imerce and na.vi, ation ; 
and of availing himself of die aid of the Dani f* marin'i for 
the invasion which he had long meditated. But, as the;se 
assertions were not established by jiroof, mere sermises aiiU 
suspicions could not justify that outrageous assault which 
inflicted all the horrors of war ap*,.! an inaggressive nation. 
This resort to sanguinary extremities v ould only have been 

N 2 
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excused, if the addition of the means of annoyance, pos- 
sessed by tlie neutral state, to the force of the enemy, ap- 
peared to be so important and powerful, as to menace 
the third state with total ruin : but even the most sensitive 
and timid politician could not appreliend that result from 
the incorporation of the Danisli navy with the reduced 
marine of France. The attack was so unjust, that no 
liigh-minded statesman would liave listened for a moment 
to that sophistry which could only throw a flimsy veil over 
the deformity of the scheme. It was, however, not merely 
vindicated, but even applauded, by courtly senators; for 
such is tlie modern degradation of the logieal science, that 
it is more frequently exercised in confounding virtue and 
vice, and in palliating immorality and injustice, than in 
enlightening the minds of men; and political logic and 
morality are very different from correct reasoning and le- 
li'ilimato ethics. 

Of tl)e formidable armament which was prepared for this 
enter})rise, lord Cathcart and admiral (uimbier were in- 
vested with the concurrent command. The troops made a 
descent, without the least opposition, between Elsineur 
and C'openhagen; and, as the proclamation which the in- 
vaders issued ditl not either soothe or over-awe the Danisli 
court into implicit acquiescence, liostilities tarose as soon as 
the enemy approached the capital. The Danisli govern- 
ment, referring to the menaces thrown out by Mr. Jackson, 
the English envoy, and to his demand of passports, declared 
ifs intention of resisting all attacks, and ordered the seisiirc 
of Eritisl^ ships and jiropcrty. The fire of gun-boats did 
not matcrialljS* obstruct the progress of the troops along 
the coast, or the preparations for a bombardment ; and the 
occupants of different posts near the city did nSt act witli 
vigor or success. At length the town was invested both by 
sell and laud ; and general Peymann, the governor, was 
summoned to surrender the fleet, after the defeat of a body 
of Danes . i Kiogc by sir Arthur Wellesley, who captured 
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above 1100 men. '^I'he request of a short delay, that the 
king* and liis son, who were (hen on the island of Fiinen, 
might b( iulorined ol the re(|iiisition, was treated with eoi)- 
tempt; and tlie pretended friends of Denmark eomnieiiced 
a fu rions bombardment ol‘ the city, which was soon per- 
ceived to be oil fire. During four days, these violent ope- 
rations, sometimes indeed intermitted from an aflectation 
of lenity, inark( (l the hostile spirit of the English. A de- 
sire of ca})itulation was then manifested by the Danes, who 
did not wish to see the destruction of their metropolis. 
About 2()()() persons had alnnuly lost their lives, and 500 
liouses were reduced to a ruinous state; and the flames 
w('re rapidly s})reading, wlien the governor propc^sed a ne- 
goliatiom it was agreed, that all the Danish Sc/)L 
shi])s (d* war^'% and the naval stores belonging to 7* 
the king, slionld be delivered up to the associated com- 
in;uid(‘rs; that the citadel shoidd be occupied by a British 
ganison, until the removal of the vessels; that llie pro- 
perly seejaestered by t]«e Danes should bo restored; that 
the citizens sliould not be in any respect injured or mo- 
lested ; and that the civil and military oHicers should retain 
their authority, (k)iiteiit with the possession of the eliiel’ 
fortress, lord Cathcart, wiio observed that the people were 
ill a stale ot high irritation, promised that his troops sliould 
not be quartered in the city, and left tlie gates in the cus- 
tody of the Danish soldiers. After a delay of six weeks, 
during which the popular lerment did not seriously ex- 
plode, the sliijis and st u'cs were brought away : aiul an- 
other power was thrown into the arms of F*ancc • 

The expedition to the Baltic: aci ‘ ka'ated tltc eflect ol the 
treaty of Tilsii. Alexander issued an acrimom -, mis declara- 
tion, accusiiig the British monarch of iK‘glecuiig OcL 
the inlere.^t of Russia, of molesting her comnier'^e, 
and harassing a friendly po-^er with unprovoked hostilities; 
and he renounced all eonnexio: ih a court which could 

Kamo/, figi'teoi l '’-‘i i-' 
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be guilty of such injustice, inlimatccl the revival of tlie 
armed neutrality, deiiiaiuled satisfaction both for himself 
awd the Danes, and desired that a speetly {jacificatiou 
might be concluded between Oreat- Britain a!ul 1 ranee. 
Our sovereign, in return, dis})layed equal lundair and 
as[)erily. Having declared war in form against Deimuirk, 
Tuscany, Naples, llagiisa, and the Ionian islands^, he 
vindicated his conduct by caniirasling it wi;!i tlail of the 
emperor, who, instead of prosecuting that course which 
his honor and interest })ointcd ont, luad degraded himself 
by a mean subserviency to France, lie re-proclainved 
those principles of maritime law which lie haul formerly 
enforced; and, while he wished lor the preservation of 
peace with Russia, ho defud her animosity and indigna- 
tion. 

Another [)owi‘r to which the royal speech referred, as 
being too weak to preserve it’s independence, or maintain 
a dignified ncn'rality, was Portugal : Imt sncli circum- 
stances occurred, as rciulered it umiecessary, even in the 
opinion of the ministry, to seise the navy of that realm. 
As it was the ohjccl of the treaty of I’ilsit to rctliice all the 
powers, except the contmeting parlies, to a state of submis- 
sion, arrogant menaces were tlirown out against those states 
which seemed unwilling to adopt Uic continental system, or 
to comply in every ies»)ect wdtli the will of Najioleoii. It 
was re(|uired from the prince regent of l^ortugal, that he 
should exclude all British vessels Irom his Jiarbours, arrest 
the subjects of our sovereign, and seise their property. He 
readily promised to enforce the first tiemand ; but objected 
to the other points, because a sense uf honor, and a regard 
to the law of nations, forbade the exercise of such injustice. 
Arguments, drawai Irom systems which had been exploded 
by Napoleon, were not calculated to dissuade him from his 
purpose ; and lie peremptorily renewed his arbitrary requi- 

^ 'Vhese, " !tl} 'i,c .ViOceu di Cataro, were surrendered to the French after the 
trctjiy . r T'u- A 
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sitioiis. 1 lie princ:*, having in vain cruleavourcHl to procure 
a iiioduicalion ol the lieiiUiuds, seeiucd {lisjooM’d to yicUl ; 
but lie |>riviitely gave notice to Ihili^h bubji'cts of the 
danger to wliicli I’e ir conlinuaiu e in Eorlugal would ex- 
pose them: eiui tluj :n:r;v>rri.y took an enily e-p’porluuity (d* 
rc.'iiring \\ ilh tliLO’ pr^a erlv. A tram-Ter tu’ iite conrl and 
govenuneiil to tiie :'iasi[ian -e.-riioiy, in the ca>e of ox- 
Ireine danger, leal long k‘e!‘ore been an object (>i‘ anxious 
consideration^; and the prince, being apjn’ehensive of the 
seisurc ofliis person, il'ihe I'rench siiould invade the realm, 
was disposed to listen to the advice whicli had laxai re- 
})C.‘itcdly given to him, and to emigrate to a distant province, 
which, he If'nstccl, vvould alKird him repose and seenrity. 
Lord Sti'angford, the Erilish ministt r at Idsbon, bad ae- 
(piie.-eed in tlee paohibiiion ol’ commerce; but he opposed 
aii t;rt!:er coiiij;iiaiK\) '.viih da.' ‘Dnipi'incipled demands’A))* 
Naj»(.,.looiJ ; and, when l!ie ordc'rs ol’ detention and eonlisca- 
tion \/cJe i^^,ued by the priiice, who then seemed more in- 
clined to unite hiinseii' with tiie eonlinent of Europe, tlian 

to rci.Irc to Aaatrica, sir Siihktv kSmilh insliuitctl a 
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rigorous blockade at tin inor.lh oi’liie 'i'agiis, aller the re- 
treat ( a’ tin* oUended. (XjVov to llu' sfruadron. (’onehidiim 

»> I o 

tliat ihi'v act ol' hosti’iiy would inlimidale the |>rince, ids 
lordshiD returned to I/isbon, and proposed die alternative 
of a snrrendei' of the ]A>i aiguc -.e fleet, or of emphiying it 
in t.h.e conveyance of tiie most di^tinguisheti })art ol the na- 
tion to a ih a^ilian port, kle easily p( i suaded the ng; nt to 
abandon all llionglits of continuing in tiie jiejdn-nla. A 
Ercncli and Spanish army, commanded by ^lun'.'i had al- 
ready entered the kingdom. Eonapaixo had declared that 
the house of Braganza bad ccir tl to reigi' * aud, as liio 
prince did not wish to provoke the English 'v conciliating 

* The iiioa was not altogether ne'.v i^r. Siii'-llee., tlie Instonaii, annn - 
coinnientled to the British nation, it tl'- u itia'--' '*‘‘'^•*1 shDuhl ari a ri;tr.v!l to 
it’s colonial icrritovics in NorUi-Aii.'TK'a ; >1 the Rcv. IMr. HoucIh.t, the 

war wit!) ir.vohitionary France, point'd c . . i Vi.iiiual c.xpcdien' V ot taking rc- 

luge ill the East-lndian iu.p'c::deric'.w'^ ..‘f i\-e natc 
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the tyrant, he announced his intention of‘kee])ing his court 
at Rio (le Janeiro, until a general pence should be con- 
cluded. Having nominated a council of regency, he })re- 
pared for his departure. His fleet consisted of eight ships 
of the line and four frigates : a number of armed mercan- 

o 

tile vessels also attended the retiring court; and the Ihitish 
squadron escorted the whole armament. The scene was 
interesting : it was viewed with regret by the natives, who 
W’ere at the same time pleased to find that an asylum was 
open to the endangered family and it’s faithful adherents; 
while the invaders, posted on the lulls, observed the re- 
treat with joy, considering the kingdom as le ft to their 
mercy. 

The conquest of Portugal was an easy task. Jiinot took 
quiet possession of the capital; and this base adventurer, 
who had risen from the lowest rank, began to act as sove- 
reign of the realm. He practised tyranny in every form; 
but plunder was his chief object. By his own unsanctioned 
authority, he exacted from all prelates, beneficiaries, and 
monastic superiors, a contribution of two-thirds, and, in 
some cases, three-fourths of the produce of their lands and 
funds: seised the church-plate, and sent it to the mint; 
ordered all house-holders at lasbon and Oporto to give up 
a moiety of their rents to the state; required, from the 
owners of land, a duplication of the lax which they an- 
nually paid for that species of possession ; and insisted upon 
the redemption of all British property. Of ihcse and all 
other spoils, he reserved a twentieth part to himself, not for 
the immediate purposes of splendor, luxury, or comfort, 
but as the foundation of future opulence. To avoid or di- 
minish the danger to which these injuries and insults ex- 
posed the invaders, he sent into France a considerable part 
of the Portuguese army, and disbanded the rest, even pro- 
hibliiiig ihc occasional use of fire-arms. For disobeying 
this arbitrary order, miiny of the natives were imprisoned, 
and nine were put to death at Caldas. 
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While the remains of the faniilv of Hraijanza soimht rc- 
luge beyond tlie Atlantic, the head of the house of Bourbon 
found T)rotection in Oreal-Britain. Alarmed at tlie coii- 
federacy whicli had been organised at 'Tilsit, he despaired 
of security uj)ou the continent: aiul iherci'ore resoived to 
retire to an island which he had reason to deem inipregna- 
bic, and in whicli the known cliaracter ol‘ the people ('iisured 
to lihn a friendly reception. He sailetl in a Swedish frigate 
to Yarmoulh, with his two iiepliews and otlier persons of 
hereditary distinction, and was })ermitte(l to leside in any 
part ol the kingtioin. Aller occasional visits, and changes 
of abodcj he fixed his residence at I lartwell, in a house 
belonging to the mar(|uis of Buckingham : but he sujiported 
his family and household IVoin his own resources. He styled 
himself the count de Lisle; and, although the king of 
Sweden had troat(Hl him with tlie honors due to royalty, lie 
modestly declined, in this country, any other respect than 
that which was due to a private nobleman. 1 lis lu^pcs of 
actiud sovereignty were then faint or visionary; but, amidst 
the varied contingencies of life and fluctuations of fortune, 
even that consummation of Ins w ishes did not appear ab- 
sfdulely ho[)eless. 

In tills critical state of affiiirs, the British parliament re- 
assembled. I'he speech with which the session tfa??., 2J. 
was opened, was iinusuaily long; and it may 
readily be supposed that it excited ext aordinary aUention. 
It gave a sketch of the political history of the pciiod w hich 
had elajised from the pi orogalioiu The violence "’hich had 
been exercised against Denmark was declared to have been 
solely dictated by view s of sell (lef ’ice against cvcmtual hos- 
tilities, as it was the object of the ruler ot ^ ranee, when 
the result of the negotiations at 'Tilsit had confirmed his 
influence and control over the continental powers, to cm 
ploy in the invasion of this kingiT^tn tiic navjd force of those 
states which did not presume to * . ist his arbitrary will. To 
prevent the execubou of such a schc’u e, said the framers of 
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the speech, became the indispensable duty of his majesty. 
Ill the case of Deninark, it was a painful service ; but the 
fket of Portugal was happily sccure<l IVom the grasp of 
France without the interYention of force. —The recall of the 
envoys of llussia, Austria, and Prussia, the repugnance of 
the Porte to a pacification, the refusal of the American 
president to ratify a commercial treaty which had been re- 
gularly concluded^ and the general attack upon tlie Ih’itish 
commerce, were uoliced with tlispleasine and regret, but 
without that intemperance of resentment which tlic sove- 
reign of F rance would have evinced on similar occasions. 

It was reasonable to expect, that the expedition to 
Copen [lageii would bo severely condemned by dillereiit 
sjieakers. In both houses, ifs injustice was strongly ex- 
posed; but the ministerial orators eagerly dclbnded the 
measure; and some of them were not ashamed to ridicule 
the a})})!icatioii of the rules of morality to the course ol‘ 
public affairs. They wished to exp/lodc the old maxim, that 
liouesty is the b(.‘st policy, and seemed to think that what- 
ever is a])parcntly expedient is necessarily just. This cor- 
ni})tioii vfi’ was deplored by Air. Windham as a 

strong sym})tom ol national degeneracy. 

Warm debates also arose from the orders which the 
council had issued with regard to trade; and navigation. 
Nape)leon’s ordinance against the Pritish commerce had not 
been generally enforced for many months after the denun- 
ciation : blit, when lie had triumjihed over Prussia, and, 
on pretence of sharing power w ith the emperor of Russia, 
had in a^great measure reduced that prince to a state of 
subservicucy,^he resolved to carry the continental system 
into full effect. The British government had taken an early 
opportunity of retaliation, by ordering, that no vessel 
should b-v, permitted to trade from one port to another, 
belonging to Fi’ancc or ifs allies, on pain of scisure and 
condemnation. This prohibition being frequently evaded, 
the com- il jssued a new order, wlien the French had for 
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some time enrorcecl llie decree ol’ Ik-rlhi. All nciilral traders 
who ir.teiuied to proceed to France or to a dependent or 
subservi^'iit connury, were required to stop iit a Xoi\ 
13riti>r. port, aiul pay a duty proponioiud to the 
value ol’ the ear^o ; and, to retaliate that luenace of blockade 
whiel'. the Frcneii iuui not th.e power of exec nlinn-, all the 
j)orts and j)laees in Europe, iVoin which the British trade 
was excluded, and all the eoiouial ports of tla^ ( r.eitiv, wt're 
subjected to Uic same ro^trictions, as if they wo're at tualiy 
blockaded, it was also ordaiueti, that such neutrals as 
slumld 1)0 loiind to have accepted, I’rom iMcncIi agents, 
ccrUifciilcs (jf or/gi;i^ declaring that the articles which com- 
posed the car<^r> were not Dritisli produce or maniifacliircs, 
should i)e punished with tin* lost; of tlu‘ vessel and it’s 
contents; ciiid aiiodier (u:! . !...|A)rted, that tlie })r{ictice ol’ 
Iransfcn ing ships by pretended sales to luaitrals should not 
secu.e them from caj)ture. 

''J'he I'jjge Vvliicii the enemy of our commeree iell at these? 
})roofs of Ihitish spirit, could not be lestraincd wiiiiin tlie 
bountls oFprincely d; '. ^'rnui, lie com})tn’ed the eouneil to 
an Algerine divan, aiul cMckiimcd agaijist tlaU msolent in- 
justice which dared to overawe and ])(imdor indi'p( nd(ait 
nations; and he declared, in a decree which he issued at 
Milan, that all shi[)s wliicli slioidd be searched by a British 
vessed, or should [)ay any tax whatev^rr at the re- JJcc. 
quisition of our goveruinent, were ?/\so Judo de ^7- 
nationalised, and, liaving thus Ibrieiied their oiigiiKii and 
distinct character, m\ght be lawfully captured WiKire-eve r 
llicy could be found, d liis s]:ecies ol ho^-'lity cpald not he 
exercised without an injurious olu.ct iq)oituiin’ commerce: 
and, as the neutral powers wcie in a gi * .x measure de- 
terred fro a external traliic, the nierchant;. niurniurcd at 
the coil sequences of this waidiire. 

Tlie president of the IJiuted States of Noitli-Anieiica 
complained, more acriniiink . than tlie rulers of any 
other neutral state, of line ra couatiU the nev\ 
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regulations were styled. Between that republic and the 
British court, for many years, little harmony hud prevailed. 
Mutual jealousy had marred tlic Iriendlincss of intercourse. 
The haiglisli imputed to the Americans a predilection for 
the French, and were in their tiirri suspected of arbitrary 
views and of an encroaching spirit in the assertion of their 
supposed inaritiiiie rights. After frequent disputes, a new 
commercial treaty had been signed *, allowing greater lii- 
vors to the Americans than any former convention had 
secured to them ; but it was previously declared, that, if 
Bonaparte should enforce his scheme of blockade, and a 
decree “ so novel and monstrous in substance'’ should meet 
with acquiescence on their jiart, the concessions would pro- 
bably be revoked or altered. As this agreement tlid not 
adjust every disputed point, and as I he (pialilying declara- 
tion left an opening for evasion, it was not ratified by the 
president. Amidst other causes of disgust, an attack, pro- 
voked only by the refusal of the ca])tain of a frigate to 
submit to a searcli for dcscrteis, roused all the warmth of 
indignation, not only for the supposed alFront, but for the 
loss of lives by repeated broadsides ; and a proclamation 
was issued, commanding the immediate retreat of all British 
armed vessels from the Jiarbours and waters of the niiitcd 
States, and prohibiting future entrance, with an exception 
of cases of distress, arising either from the dangers of the 
sea or from hostile pursuit. Whether the embargo, which 
was the next efiiision of discontent or of i-cscntmeiit on the 
part of the Americans, or folloloed their kuowlege 

of those orders which the new cabinet sent forth, has been 
doubted. The- opponents of the ministerial system main- 
tained the latter point ; and, indeed, there seems to have 
been a sufficient interval for the notice of those anti-neutral 
edicts. However that may be, a bill received the sanction 
)f tlio congress t, calculated to prevent the departure of 

* Oij the 3 1st of December, 1806. 

i On the 2'j!d of December, 1805^, 
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any mercantile vessels from the ports of the republic, aiul 
to exclude all Ibreigu traders. 

1 his sViis the state ot tlie contc\->i, when the orders jn 
council were loiully condemned by tiie lords hh-skine, Auck- 
land, and Grenville, by IMr. Wliitbread, and other able 
s})eakcrs, who ar^^ued that llie pretended r,ul)inissio]i of 
neutrals to the decree of Kerlin had not been proved; that 
it was unjust to pinfish them, as if they had f^n-ossiy 
violated the law of nations ; and that the died would be 
as injurious to Great jb lt:dn as to any olher stale. On the 
other hand, the regulations were‘ plausibly tlel’ended by lord 
Casllcreagli and sir John Nicholl, as politic measures of 
retaliation, necessary for the maintenance of our maritime 
rights, and eonducive to tlio serious disUess and probable 
luiniiliatioii of the enemy ; and they were legalised by an 
ad, whicii, Iiowx'ver, vras not destitute of various c\C(*P" 
tioiis ajiil inodifieations. 

I’he v(‘turn whicli the court had made to the mediation 
of Austi'ia aiid laissit?, formed anotlier topic of d('bale. 
Fr:i!u:is, in the jU'ceeding spring^^ had addressed a note to 
each of the bidligercnt powers, recommending u recoil- 
ciliatimi with a[>pareiit earnestness; but he only received 
evasive answers, i b; rejieated his solicllaiioiis in the au- 
uimn, as far as Great-! >ritaiii and I’rancc were concerned: 
ycjL the eifect was nugatory, lielweon tlioso powers, the 
mediation of Russia was offered, in conscfjuenct*- of the 
treaty of Tilsit, which, the iTcncIi j>retcndcd, had been 
concluded with the mo t sincei e views oJ universal |>a.ci/iea- 
tion. vVlexnndcr declared, that 1 m? would not have agreed 
to a separate peace, if lie could lu’vc procur^idLtlie co-oper- 
ation of Au:.tria in the war, an., haw.; dejx . ded on that 
assistance vinch l.is British ally could so c.. uy have af- 
forded: but, as the promised diversion upon the continent 
had been neglected for cnteri -nsi s \rhieli had referer.eo 
to the common cause of Ihno];- . nd as (*ven a loan wliich 
he wished lo ncirotiate at ].,oudoii had not been facilitated 
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by llic government, vvljich, alter long licsitation, only of- 
fered a very inadequate subsidy, it only remained for him 
ta look to the glory and the security of his empire , and, as 
he had adjusted all his disputes with Napoleon, he hoped 
for an opportunity of re-establishing a maritime peace upon 
equitable principles, promising the support of his whole 
force for ensuring the due performance of the eventual sti- 
pulations. Ills Eritannic majesty expressed his readiness 
to avail himself of the offered mediation, if it should seem 
probable, from an inspection of the treaty, and from a 
kiiovvlege of the principles upon wliicli France was in- 
clined to negoliate, that a secure and hoiK>ral)le peace might 
be obtained. As the desired communication was not af 
forded, no negotiation arose from the delusive overtures of 
Russia; and, when the Austrian court j^roposed that pleni- 
potentiaries should be sent to Paris, the request was not 
productive of any lavorable result, because il was not slatc-ii 
that tlie ruler ol Franco had autjK)rised such a proposal, or 
that he liad any intention of iidmilling- the allies of (ireat- 
Britain to a })articipation of the treaty. 

It was eontended, [)y Mr. WJiitbread and Mi*. S’leridan, 
tiiat tile conditions stipulated by the ministers for liie ac- 
ceptance of the Russian and Austrian nualiation were inex- 
pedient and imp/olitic, and that nothing wliich appeared in 
the existing circumstances of the war ought to preclude 
his inajesty from commencing; n negotie.lioii on a basis of 
equality; but all suggestions of this kind weie treated with 
contempt; and, indeed, the late conduct of the French 
despot did not countenance any strong hopes of negotiatory 
success. ^ 

Near tijo close of the session, the affairs of Spain at- 
tracted th(‘ notice of the orators of botli parties, and ex- 
cited mm.^iifd interest among the people: but, as the subject 
merits distinct consideration, I shall reserve it for another 
epistle. 
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[liO niitioii-: (4‘ ilio wcvo wilh 

tlic liiObL rinH.’fvjint, tyr;imiy, :;!vl (i('gr:ul(R{ bv livj inost iyno- 
ininiojis hCVviliKK.', no iinnn'di; t<? 1 h>jk‘s (d* rc . rii/p ui* jcliof' 
were generally enUa-tained ; yet, to the discei’iiing ilw, :i 
glimmering ray a})}x*ared in the western l.ori/.on, wliich 
seemed to penolrate throngh the gloom, aiiii Iohr>!d out the 
prospect of a renovation of light. 

It v/as tlie earliest wish of the Frenel.i empc’ or^ not <jnlv 
to extend Ids personal intlneiue, l)nt to aggr nxlis..' liis la- 
miiy in v'very possible m<>de- Irieo.rr an,: iiiilvvidjy 

ofi'je ^;p:.Idsll government, and the evi.i'.m, i 'v-lSae of the 
povv(.-r and vigor of that monareh'y, snggr-*.. v! e ldi;i tin' 
idea an n vnijiation, auCi seemed to ascerlain do- iacalit} 
*vi’ ii’s acoo'.inpre.hment. if he had been as pradesn. a.^ lie 
v/as amlfitioos, lie wonhl have remrdnedi C(.-ntee:1 willi the 
]"anver of rlielating to the t o/int of ' 'ad; id, in die great 
points of war and }K>l]-'y : bat !:e ois;:;..:! to ;,'‘('m e a moix' 
complete and permanent, sway, by orectio:i ( f a nau 
dynasty. With this \ ;ew, he stmnoiisly fomeiileil tia* dis- 
sensions in the dpani.s(« caliinet, and cncouragi'i^ t.ae nu- 
rnosities of party : and the arltiii activity of his a'tnissavii 
aided by the intrigues of niul-eonJeiit r.atl’^T^-, at kngth 
produced a ciisis vvhicii favored his in^icicajs ; 1 malignant 

purpose. 

The exorbitant and misxhic vous ii Jiaoiice wldc li (/o(h 
the prince of tlie Peace, had aec’nlied over tlie weak mind 
of the king, disgusted hVrdina x dm lielr-apparent ; and 
this prince more pm ticuhi r‘y resented liis exclnsio’' from 
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all concern in the administration. His discontent was in- 
flamed by the insinuations of the French ambassador Beau- 
h^rnois, by whose advice he rejected the proposal of the 
court for his marriage with one of liis relatives, the mini-. 
ster’s sister-in-law, and secretly addressed a letter to Napo- 
leon, offering his hand to any disengaged lady of the im- 
perial family of France. Tins clandestine correspondence, 
and the nomination of the duke del Infantado as chief com- 
mander of the army in the event of the king’s death, fur- 
nished Godoy with a pretence for accusing Ferdinand of 
treasonable machinations ; and the })rincc was arrested, 
imprisoned, and menaced with a criminal process: but the 
rising indignation and murmurs of the people, and the sub- 
missive behaviour of the royal prisoner, prompted liis father 
to order his liberation*. 

To secure the subserviency of Charles and his favorite, 
and facilitate (he scisure of the monarchy, Napoleon con- 
OcL 27, eluded, at Fontainblcau, a treaty for the dismem- 

]«07. beruicnt of the adjoining realm. It was stipu- 
lated, that the northern division of Portugal should be 
transferred to the king of JCtruria, and the souLhern jiart 
to the prince of the Peace, under the guaranty and pro- 
tection of his catholic majesty; that the middle portion 
should remain in sequestration, for future disposal; and 
that the colonial territories of the same crown should be 
divided between France and Spain. By a separate con- 
vention, 28,000 French were permitted cO enter Spain, 
under the pretence of proceeding to Lisbon ; but a milch 
greater number, commanded by Murat, embraced the op- 
portunity ofjy^triisioii, and obtained admission into some of 
the strongest towns. These movements filled the king with 
apprehension ; and liis fears were not removed by the pro- 
gressive d i sch >snre of Napoleon’s views. His envoy Isquierdo 
informed him, that he was expected by his powerful ally to 

* IMt rr! ] .)ur .sci vir a I’llistoire de la Kevolution u’Espagiie, par M. Ncl- 
lerto,— 4#, itJH. 
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resign, for the benefit of the French empire, the |)roviiices 
situated between the Pyrenees and the Ebro, in return for 
a more coininaiuUng influence in Portugal than the lute 
treaty allowed him. The emperor hoped to intiiiiidate the 
feeble prince into a retreat from his kingdom to his colonial 
dominions; and Charles seemed to be disposed to follow the 
example of the prince of Brasil ; but the people so loudly 
exclaimed against his supposed intention, that he promiscil 
to remain with them and share their fate. Not satisfied 
witli this assurance, the malcontents of Aranjuez resolved 
to wreak their vengeance upon the obnoxious minister, 
whose life, however, they spared at tiie intercession of Fer- 
dinand. When he had been deprived of his power, and 
imprisoned, his harassed sovereign became dcjectcnl and 
despondent, and, not expecting to reign in tranquillity, de- 
clared his intention of resigning his crown. Ilis son did 
not dissuade him from his purpose, but readily Mar. 19, 
accepted the oflbred royalty, and was proclaimed ^ 
king bv the designation of Eordinand VH. 

Murat, who luid concluded that the royal family would 
speedily retire from the kingdom, was advancing to Ma- 
drid, to take a decisive advantage of a conjuncture which 
was apparently so favorable to the views of his tieaclierous 
em})loyer, when he received the unwelcome intelligence ol 
the elevation of Ferdinand to the throne. Continuing his 
inarch, lie ciiLcrcd the capital before the arrival of th.e new 
king, wliom, v ithout the formality of acknowlegcmcnt, he 
amused with a demand of the sword of Francis I. By 
procuring from Charles a declai'atioii o\ the invalidity of 
his resignation, which, he said, had been extorted from him 
by the dread of personal violeacc, endeavoured to pro- 
pagate discord in the state, and to arm agains- the son the 
friends of the father ; and, amidst the eventual confusion, 
he hoped to draw into his power every individual of the 
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unfortuiiato family. He advised Ferdinand to send his 
brother, don Carlos, to meet Napoleon, who was daily ex- 
pected in Spain ; and general Savary, assuming the cha- 
racter of an accredited envoy, exhorted the young king to 
take the same step, assuring him that he would be im- 
mediately recognised by the gratified emperor as the lawful 
monarch of Spain, Yielding to artful importunity, Fer- 
dinand left the administration to his uncle, don Antonio, 
and repaired to Vittoria, whence he despatched a letter to 
the arrogant master of his fate, complaining of the disre- 
spect with which he had been treated, and requesting a re- 
moval of all doubts with regard to the intentions of his 
imperial majesty. The answer to this epistle was evasive 
and unsatisfactory ; but, as the dictator expressed a desire 
of being acquainted with all the particulars of the late ab- 
dication, Ferdinand, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
don Pedro Cevallos and other prudent and cautious ad- 
visers, resolved to proceed to Bayonne. The loyal inha- 
bitants of Vittoria in vain endeavoured to prevent his de- 
parture, which, they apprehended, would lead to misfortune 
and ruin. He blindly pursued his course, and found the 
emperor ready to receive him. 

The result of this imprudent journey was such as the 
credulous prince might have expected. After an enter- 
tainment which was preceded and followed by exterior 
marks of friendship, Savary intimated to him the emperor s 
irrevocable determination, that the Bourbon family should 
no longer reign in Spain, and insisted upon his renuncia- 
tion of all pretensions to the crown, in consideration of an 
indemnity which would be provided for him in some other 
country. Disgusted and incensed at the insolence of the 
general and the injustice of the treacherous Corsican, Fer- 
dinand declared, that nothing but the will of his father 
and of the nation should induce him to relinquish his 
claim. 7'hc kingdom of Etruria was now oilbrcd to him ; 
and his i ' iiisai of the contemptible exchange was pronounced 
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to 1)0 a sufficient ground for his exclusion from every in- 
heritance and from all territorial advantages. He still re- 
mained firm, and was therefore watched and guarded ns a 
prisoner of state. 

In the mean time, Murat domineered over the Spaniards 
with all the arrogance and cruelty of a low-bred adventurer. 
He insulted don Antonio and his political associates, en- 
couraged his soldiers to acts of outrage, and imputed to the 
natives all the guilt of unjustifiable aggression. Being or- 
dered to send Ferdinand’s brother Francis to Bayonne, he 
prepared an escort for that purpose; and, when some of 
the inhabitants of Madrid had merely cut the traces which 
fastened the horses to the carriage, the French brutally 
fired upon the crowd. In the progress of the tii- Mm/ 
mult, according to the lowest enumeration, 101* 2- 

Spaniards lost their lives, and 5i* were wounded ; but 
it is more probable that the number of victims rose to 
1700. 

Being allured by promises of favor and friendship, o'^^n- 
tiniidated by menaces, Charles and his queen presented 
themselves before the emperor at Bayonne. They ex- 
pressed their displeasure at tlie conduct of their eldest son, 
whom they ordered to renounce all the lights which he had 
claimed on pretence of an extorted resignation. Ferdinand 
promised that he would obey this command, if his father 
would return to Spain, and govern without the advice of 
ministers whom his jieoplc detested. Wlicii Charles had 
answered this intimation by severe reproaches, r/ither than 
by rational arguments, his son pi ojiosed a referonce of the 
dispute to the corth^ or general assembly of t!ic realm ; and, 
as the father had devoted himseli to the* Freinli interest, all 
true patriots, and the majority of the natioi;, favored tlie 
son'*s pretensions. The senior prince, dcclarin<r that lie 
still the lawful king, comrrissioned Murat to act as viceroy ; 
and the council of Castile scio dors into every province, 
superseding tiie authority of ]'\*nlinand. 

. o 2 
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The weak prince who thus pretended to resume his 
power, soon after disgraced himself by renouncing the 
sovereignty of Spain in favor of Napoleon, who engaged 
to pension tlie fugitive family, to preserve the indivisibility 
Ma^ of the kingdom, and not to allow any other re- 
ligion than that of Rome. The prince of the 
Peace, whom Murat, in opposition to the popular wish, 
had restored to liberty, was the negotiator of this treaty, 
by which he procured for himself an asylum in France. 

Ferdinand’s courage and resolution at length gave way 
to the terrors of tyrannic power. He had sent instructions 
to his ministers to commence hostilities against the French, 
as soon as intelligence of his forcible removal into the in- 
terior of France should reach Madrid : but, when lie was 
informed of the late massacre in that city, he uncondition- 
ally resigned the royal dignity, first to his ofiended parent, 
and afterward to the vile opjiressor of his family^. 

Exulting in this success, Napoleon proceeded to the com- 
pletion of his atrocious scheme. Treating with contempt 
the remonstrances of the council of Castile against the va- 
lidity of extorted cessions, lie desired tlie members to 
select a king from his family. In compliance with his well- 
known inclinations, they made choice of his brother Joseph. 
The administrative and the municipality of Madrid, 

concurred in the nomination : the cardinal-primate, nephew 
of Charles III., promoted with base servility the degrading 
appointment; and many reputed friends of the excluded 
family were equally ready to yield to the torrent. Thus 
encouraged, the emperor declared Joseph king of Spain, 
and summoned to Bayonne the principal subjects of the 
monarchy, for the adjustment of a constitutional code. 
Ninety-one })ersons of distinction obeyed the arbitrary man- 
June date, and, at their first meeting, acknowleged the 
new king with apparent cordiality. He gratified 


• Ncllerto, chap. 5. 
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some of the late ministers with re-appointment ; and even 
Cevallos consented to act in the new cabinet. 

The slew constitution, as might have been expected, *1 eft 
too great a degree of power in the hands of the king. The 
ministers were declared to be responsible for the execution 
of the laws, and of the royal commands. Persons of dis- 
tinction nominated by the sovereign, from the luiinber of 
thirty to sixty, were to compose the council of state; and 
twenty-four, selected from that body and trom the oflicial 
departments, were to form the senate. It was determined, 
that the cor/t\^ should consist of 150 members, two-sixths 
being spiritual and temporal peers, named by a writ under 
the great seal, and two-thirds being popular representatives, 
who were to be deputed by tlie jn-ovinces, the universities, 
t])e principal tow'iis, and the merchants. The elections ibr 
tile first class were to be in the proportion of one to 500,000 
inhabitants ; and it was ordained, that the assemhiy should 
have at least one session in three years, but miglit be dis- 
.solvod at tlic king’s discretion. All it\s deliberations were 
to be private ; and no votes or opinions were allowed to be 
published either by tlie whole body or by individual mem- 
bers. Alterations in the civil or criminal code, or in the 
financial system, could only be proposed by tlic orators of 
the coiiiicil of state. If the majoriiy should disajiprove the 
conduct of the court, they were permitted to petition the 
king for the punishment or dismissicn of evil counsellors ; 
but this privilege was of little moment, as the investigation 
of the imputed dclin(|uency was to be referred to twelve 
courtiers, who would rather flxvor than coriC'cmn an ac- 
cused minister. The provincial ’uivilcges of-^^avarre, Bis- 
cay, Guipuscoa, and Alava, were allowed c subsist, until 
the cortes, at tbe first meeting, should order some modifi- 
cations. With these exceptions, it was decreed, that 1 e 
civil code should be iinifcrm over tlie whole kingdom, and 
that all exclusive or peculiar it ' ; lictions, and all privileges 
contrary to tbe general law, houM be abolished . It was 
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declared, that personal liberty should be respected, and 
that no person should be confined without the authority of 
a legal warrant, stating the reason of the arrest. But the 
benefits of these and other regulations, however imperfect, 
were not to be immediately enjoyed by the people ; for the 
various edicts were to be successively promulgated in the 
course of four years. 

The article which declared the crown hereditary in the 
family of Bonaparte, was a gross and unpardonable insult 
to the nation. He who derided such a claim, when it was 
advanced by the descendant of a long line of princes, could 
not, without the most glaring inconsistency, demand an 
acquiescence in the incipient pretensions of his own race. 
On what ground (it may be asked for the sake of argument) 
was the claim urged in this case ? The answer is, — on the 
basis of a formal renunciation from Charles IV, and the 
heir apparent. But those princes had not even a shadow of 
right to consider the monarchy as a private estate, or transfer 
the people, like cattle, to the government of a stranger; 
or, even if they were justified in such conduct, their re- 
nunciations could not in any respect bind their posterity. 
The national will alone, expressed without the influence of 
force or terror, could sanction a change of dynasty or of 
system. To say that the partial and irregular assembly at 
Bayonne had a right to order so fundamental a change, is 
an assertion which no just reasoning can verify or establish ; 
and to represent the general submission of the constituted 
authorities as a confirmation of the claim of Napoleon or 
of Joseph, is almost equally absurd. The intimidated as- 
sembly at Baj^nne merely submitted, with exterior fornj- 
ality, to the will of a tyrant, who had a powerful army 
ready to perpetrate every atrocity. For the honor of Spain, 
the same meanness of submission was not exhibited by the 
great body of the nation. The nobles who remained at 
home, and persons of the middle class, confounded at the 
late mass;icrc, did not, indeed, immediately venture to op- 
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posQ a numerous horde of rufliaii intruders, whom they 
were unprepared to resist with effect ; but they manifesteii 
their sentiments before the usurpation was fully organised 
at Bayonne ; and tlic populace and peasants also endea- 
voured . to repress the indignation which arose in their 
minds, while they waited for an opportunity of vigorous 
exertion ; but this acquiescence, extorted by temporary in- 
timidation, was merely a calm before a storm. It did not 
bear the marks of that content which usually acc4)mpauies 
the exercise of legitimate authority: it concealed angry 
passions which struggled for vent, and to which a casual 
check gave additional fervency and strength. 

That patience, which the natives evinced for some weeks 
after the massacre, at length yielded to a general burst ot 
indignation. The people rose in various parts ol the coun- 
try ; imprisoned many Frenchmen, and put some to death ; 
and murilered several provincial governors and magistrates, 
who did not appear to be sulficicntly zealous in the cause 
of national independence. When this rage had subsided, 
the desire of a regular iidministration was manifested; and 
all who had good sense and aioderation wished for such a 
scttlenieut as might rer.icdy tlie tiisorders of anarchy, dii’cct 
and concentrate the efforts of the nation against the daring 
and inhuman enemy, and secure the throne for herdinaiid, 
or some other prince of the house ol Bourbon. On this 
memorable occasion, as the means of defence were moic 
abundant in Andalusia than in any ot the other provinces, 
the magistrates and priticipal inhabiUints of Seville took the 
lead. They made choice of Vi junta or council foj'^ jMut/ 
the government of that division of Spain, 
claimed the sovereignty of Ferdinand the Seventh, and de- 
clared war against Napoleon and the French. 1 he example 
was speedily followed in all parts wliich were free from the 
terrors of a foreign army; but, although its good ehects 
were generally acknowlcgcd, want ot a supreme junta 
tor tlie whole kingdon) was felt as a serious inconvenience , 
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for tlie influence of the council of Seville, even while it con- 
ciliated the frequent acquiescence of other administrative 
bodies, could not be deemed equivalent to the regular au- 
thority of an united or general government. 

At this critical period, when the Spaniards, apparently 
without a directing head, and in a state of federalism which 
did not promise a strict unity and concert, were contending 
with the uncontrolled master of a powerful empire, who 
could add, to the great resources of his own nation, the 
armies and treasures of dependent states, the war seemed 
to assume an unpromising aspect, unless powerful aid should 
be afforded to the menaced patriots. They stated their 
danger and their exigencies to the court of London*, to 
the Portuguese, Swedes, and Austrians; and the zeal 
which animated the subjects of Great-Britain, in favor of 
a nation struggling for liberty, held out the prosj)ect of 
friendly interposition and effective succour. Lord Colling- 
wood offered the aid of his fleet for the capture of five 
French ships of the line at Cadiz; but his assistance was 
declined by don Thomas Morla, the governor, who, know- 
ing that his countrymen were capable of this enterprise, 
ordered an attack with a Jlotilla^ supported by batteries, 
and compelled the French admiral to surrender his squa- 
dron. 

In those provinces which were not occupied by French 
troops, a great part of the adult population eagerly offered 
military service to the different juntas. A ‘supply of arms 
and money, transmitted from England, proved very useful 
on this occasion ; and a multitude of Spanish prisoners ot 

* The first application to this court came from the principality of Asturias ; 
and the address stated, that the representative assembly, to which the entire 
sovereignty iiad devolved, lamenting the captivity of Ferdinand, and disdaining 
the idea of ^ vibmitting to tlie yoke of a foreign tyrant, had taken up arms in de- 
fence of the c'oup^ry ; and expressed a firm hope, that a consideration of the 
iireadful consequences which would flow from the unbounded ambition of the ruler 
of France, if he should be suffered to usurp the throne of Spain, would concur 
i.'iih ■ spiiit of : :enerosity to produce the speedy transmission of succours from 
Greai-’h * .0 1; was dated from Oviedo, May ii5, 1P08. 
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war, released and sent back by the indulgence of our go- 
vernment, seasonably reinforced the patriotic armies. The 
regular troops were not so numerous as the conjuncture 
required ; but it was hoped that tlie deiieiency would be 
amply supplied by new levies, and by the gradual exten- 
sion of discijdine. Partial condicts occurred in various 
scenes of action : the enemy waged war with the most ma- 
lignant ferocity ; and many French stragglers were killed 
by the peasants. An attack of Valencia, directed by mar- 
shal Moncey, was repelled by general Caro, w^iih a great 
slaughter of the assailants. The Spaniards were less for- 
tunate in the battle of Medina del Rio Seco, being defeated 
with considerable loss by the superiority of the liostile 
cavalry : but their success at Baylen inspiretl them with the 
most lively joy. Dupont, who liad 8000 men at Andujar 
under his coinniand, had retired to Baylen to effect a junc- 
tion with Belliard, who had an equal number. Castanos, 
with an army chiefly composed of Andalusians, amounting 
to 2/j,0()() men, of which only one half could be denomi- 
nated a regular force, obstructed the views of the French 
general, who, thus provoked, rushed upon the Ju/?/ 
natives with the most fur ious impetuosity. They 
firinly sustained the shock, and drove back the disordered 
foe ; they withstood other assaults with equal vigor, and, 
by reducing the French to the danger of destruction, drew 
from their discouraged commander the proposal of a capi- 
tulation. During the conference, W« dcl, who came up 
with 6000 men, attacked a Spanish division wdiich had not 
yet participated in the action, and made some impiessioii; 
but the continuance of the battle was prevented by the 
assent of Dupont to a demand of fiucoiulitional surrender. 
Wedel’s CO/ ps did not incur the same disgrace, being favored 
with the permission of a speedy return to I ranee by mari- 
time conveyance. 

On the day of this defeat, t);} usurper entered Madrid 
with all the p(»mp of l i yahy : bu^ ne was not saluted by the 
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j)eoplc vvitli those acclamations or marks of respect which 
tliey would gladly have given to Ferdinand, or to any 
prince who had been the object of national choice. He 
seemed, however, to think that he was securely established 
upon the throne, as his knowlege of the mighty power and 
influence of his brother would not suffer him to apprehend 
that the Spaniards would dare to depose him. The lustre 
of the great empire, and the fame of it’s fortunate ruler, 
would, in his opinion, dazzle their eyes, and excite that 
awe and reverence which would ultimately ensure submis- 
sion. But he had not long indulged these contemplations, 
when the intelligence of Dupont’s surrender reached his 
court. Being menaced with a visit from the army of V?i- 
lencia or of Andalusia, and hearing of the determined 
spirit of the Anagonians, he resolved to retire from the 
capital. He plundered the treasury, seised the crown 
jewels, and robbed the palaces of the most valuable part of 
their portable contents ; and then retired to Burgos. 

As the captain-general of Arragon, cither being a traitor 
in his heart, or despairing of the success of defensive ef- 
forts, had attempted to disarm the people, he was seised and 
imprisoned by the indignation of the citizens of Saragossa ; 
and they conferred the chief administration and command 
upon don Joseph Palafox, who, although he had no mili- 
tary experience, was known to possess courage, and sup- 
posed to be capable of governing. The soldiers whom 
he found in the city did not, it is said, exceed the amount 
of 220, and the provincial treasury was nearly exhausted : 
yet, trusting to the spirit and energy of his countrymen, 
he ventured to declare war against the invaders of Spain. 
The inhabitants and the neighbouring peasants, ill-provided 
with arms, were hastily initiated in the discipline of the 
camp ; but they were unsuccessful in several conflicts which 
they risqued w ith a superior enemy. Not discouraged, the 
citizens resolved to persevere in their patriotic efforts ; and 
they so bravely defended the out-posts and the town itself? 
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that the assailants were repelled, and those who had forced 
their w'ay within the walls were massacred. During the 
icspite which was procured by this success, the governor 
made the best dispositions for sustiiining a siege that a total 
want of Tegular fortification would allow, and wandered 
over the province in search of regular troops. He found 
some parties of militia, and about 1300 soldiers who had 
escaped from Madrid ; but, being met by a greater force, 
he was exposed to the danger of ruin, which he escaped 
by the prowess of his gallant band. The siege of the city 
was at length formed by general Lc-Fevre, two eminences in 
the neighbourhood being seised by the enemy, who hoped 
soon to prevail over all opposition. 

lb maintain a place which had no admitted pretensions 
to defensibility, seemed to be a hopeless task : yet it was 
j'esolutely undertaken by the Arragonian patriots. Batteries 
and entrenchments were formed near the gates : holes were 
jnade for inusquetry in the mud-walls, and in buildings 
which llankcd the walls or supplied tlic deficiency in the 
circuit ; and every arrangement that promised to be useful, 
however imperfect, was eagerly adopted. 1 he monks ma- 
nufactured gunpowder, and prepared ce.rtridges. Even the 
women cheerfully assisted in such labors as did not exceed 
their strength ; and the children w^cre not wholly unem- 
ployed. The explosion of a powder-magazine made some 
liavock in the town ; but the cannoi\ade and bombardment 
proved more destructive. Two of the nine gates were 
defended with such determined vigor, that the enemy re- 
treated in confusion, after considerable loss, A fouudiing- 
hospital, full of the sick and woundcKl, caught fii^ ; but this 
calamity, instead of producing dejection- only called forth 
all the exertu ms of sympathy for the rescue of the c' alangered 
inmates. A large conventual cflificc was also fired; aiul 
such an opening was made as served to admit the besiegers, 
who, impetuously forcing their w.: v became masters of one 
half of the city. Of one of the .vklest streets, each party 
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occupied one side, and the fire from the opposite batteries 
filled the intervening space with unfortunate victims. When 
ammunition began to fail, a considerable convoy unex- 
pectedly arrived, which was introduced by the governor’s 
brother, who was accompanied by 3000 men. Tlic defence 
was now continued with such spirit, that the French pos- 
sessions were reduced to an eighth part of the damaged 
town. Appalled by this obstinate resistance, and by a 

Aug, report of the march of a strong body from the 
14. Valcncian piovince, the enemy relinquished the 
siege 

At the same time, the spirit of self-defence animated the 
subjects of Portugal. Their zeal j)articularly displayed 
itself at Oporto, where the inhabitants rose en masse^ at the 
signal of bell-ringing, seised and imprisoned all the French- 
men whom they could find, and nominated an administra- 
tive body, of which the bishop was declared president 
Lieutenant-colonel Brown, being ordered to procure the 
most correct information respecting the state of afiairs in 
the north of Portugal, was highly pleased at the assurances, 
which he received from the patriotic prelate, of the effbr- 
vescent zeal of the people, wdio were determined to expel 
their enemies from the country ; and he, in return, grati- 
fied the bishop with a promise of speedy and ample suc- 
cours from Grcat-Britain. He was informed that the 
French force in Portugal did not exceed 1.5,000 men, ex- 
clusive of auxiliaries ; and it was stated, on the other hand, 
that, in the northern province, the defensive force amounted 
to 25.000, who were not, however, completely armed. 
While he was prosecuting his inquiries, a French division, 
under La-Bordc, advanced from Lisbon to the northward, 
and took a strong position at Roli^a. Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, who had been sent to the Tagus with about 8000 
men, and had been joined by major-general S{)encer with 
5000, SOCK found an opportunity of displaying his skill 

Vaughan’s Narrative of the Siege. 
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and valor. Being reinforced by Portuguese troops, he 
marched against the enemy; and, sending sonic brigades 
to fall upon the right, wlule the native soldiery endeaviaired 
to turn tlie left, he more particularly sujierintended the 
attack of the centre. The mountainous passes, which were 
bravely defended, were all forced; but the Inench retreated 
in good order, the paucity of cavalry prcvciiLing a pursuit. 

A more important conllict quickly followed. Sir Arthur 
had been joined by two fresh brigades, and Junot had col- 
lected his whole force. I'hc first attack was directed upon 
the British centre, which was strongly posted on 
an eminence to the southw'ard of Vimeiro. Both 2^* 
parties made great use of their artillery; but that of the 
defending party proved more effective and mischievous ; 
and the vigor of the bayonet at length rejiclled the assailants, 
who were at the same time flanked by a corps wliicl) then 
came up to it s post. They were ^mrsued in their retreat 
by liculenant-coloncl Taylor and his dragoons ; but they 
turned upon this detachment with such fury, that this of- 
ficer and many of his men lost their lives. On the left, the 
troops \veYc exposed to a most impetuous attack, in which 
a large body of cavalry concurred. Tliey firmly withstood 
the onset, and put their opponents to fliglit. A part of the 
retiring division, suddenly facing about, endeavoured to 
recover the artillery which had been seised ; but the at- 
tempt was fatal to many of the numl>er, and fruitless lo the 
rest*. 

The French commander, aware of liic approac h of 
another army, resolved to propose a cessation ol ho-uiities ; 
but, as he was too feeble to cope with Ids adversari es, it 
was their duty and interest to crus'j him, not to favor his 
escape. Lieii tenant- general Dairy niplc, howc> e? , who as- 
sumed the* chief military command after the late victory, 
was so pleased with the opportunity of delivering Portugal 

♦ Letter from I.ieutenant-Ger>eral Wi'llcslo. the London Gazette. — Letteis 

from Portugal an.: by Acia.n NcaJe, M. 
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from tho ravages of the enemy, that ho not only granted an 
armistice, but, by a subsequent convention, agreed to the 
unreasonable demands of the vanquished host. In vindi- 
cation of his assent, he alleged his ignorance of the actual 
state of the French army, and of many circumstances of a 
local and incidental nature but, as it was easy for him to 
procure information from sir Arthur Wellesley and other 
officers, that excuse was idle and frivolous. He also men- 
tioned, in his own defence, the importance of gaining time 
for the prosecution of the war in Spain, which would have 
been neglected during the operations requisite for subduing 
the French in Portugal, as they possessed some strong posts 
^hich might have been long maintained. But the army, 
instead of profiting by the time which was gained by the 
convention, suffered three months to pass before any ad- 
vantage was afforded, or even attempted to be given, to the 
cause of the Spanish patriots. 

Aug, In the convention which was concluded between 
the opposite armies, it was stipulated, that all the 
places and forts, occupied by the French troops in Portugal, 
should be surrendered ; that these invaders should quit tho 
kingdom with their arms and baggage, be conveyed to 
France in British vessels, and be allowed to serve where- 
ever their government might wish to employ them ; that 
all subjects of France or of powers in alliance with that 
nation, who were resident in Portugal, should remain un- 
molested in their persons and property ; that none of tho 
natives should be harassed or called to an account in con- 
sequence of political opinions or public conduct; that no 
arrears ofjcontribution or requisition, pretended to be due 
to the French, should be allowed; that all the Spanish 
soldiers within the kingdom should be given up to the 
British general, who should endeavour to procure, in re- 
turn, a release of all French subjects detained in Spain for 
political c.iuses ; that an immediate exchange of prisoners 
shou^'i take place between the French and Portuguese; 
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and that the magazines slioiild be applied to the use of the 
retiring troops. It was not intended, that tlic departing 
soldiers should carry away the treasures of the churclies 
or other ill-acquireil s})oils ; and many, who attempted to 
bear off’ the fruits of their rapine, were obliged to resign 
them to the vigilance of the British ollicers. Even their 
leader, although he boasted of his elevated rank and splen- 
did title, was not suffered to escape without such an in- 
spection of his baggage, as exposed his villany to general 
notice, and led to a great defalcation from the stock of 
plunder which he was preparing to send on board. 

This agreement was accompanied with another conven- 
tion, by which nine Russian ships of the line and a frigate 
were surrendered, with all their stores, to sir Charles Cotton, 
and not to be restored to the emperor before the conclusion 
of a pacific treaty between that prince and the British 
monarch : but the seamen and marines were treated with the 
same indulgence which the French received, and gratified 
with a conveyance to their own country, unfettered by 
restrictions of service. In the preliminary armistice which 
Wellesley adjusted w ith Kcllcrmann, the neutrality of the 
port of Lisbon had been stipulated with regard to this 
fleet: but the admiral, very properly, refused his assent to 
that article ; yet he was too kind to the enemy in releasing 
such a multitude of effective men. 

These conventions were not calculated to please a nation 
which looked with an anxious eye to the honor and dignity 
of the public service, and wished to see its resources uscliilJy 
employed. Surprise, disgust, and indignation, were con- 
sequently excited ; and the hopes of a strict m quiry were 
loudly and generally expressctl. ihc corpor'ition of Lmi- 
don, partaking of the feelings which pervadeo v c country, 
stigmatisod the military convention as disgraceful to the 
British arms, and injurious to tlie public interest; and, 
when his majesty had given a h h answer to the address 
which intimated that opinion, lus displeasure did not check 
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the freedom of remark. In compliance with the prevailing 
wish, an investigation was ordered ; but the result was far 
from satisfying the public. Sir David Dundas, and six 
other field-ofliccrs, were induced, after an attentive ex- 
amination of the disputed points, to declare, that no farther 
military proceeding was necessary on that subject, liowcvcr 
some of them might differ in their sentiments respecting 
the fitness of the convention in the relative situation of 
the two armies.” A more explicit statement of their opinions 
being demanded by the duke of York, all, except the earl 
of Moira, intimated their approbation of the armistice; 
and four of the number decided in favor of the convention. 
The king, while he declined all ulterior inquiry, signified 
his disapprobation of those articles in which stipulations 
were made, directly affecting the interests or feelings of tlie 
Spanish and Portuguese nations.” 

After a long delay, the Rritish army, which had been 
elevated to the amount of 30,000 men soon after the battle 
of Vimeiro, marched into Spain under the command of sir 
John Moore, while the French troops w ere chiefly stationed 
in the provinces of Biscay, IS’avarrc, and Catalonia; and, 
in the mean time, the Spaniards gave a greater energy to 
their government by the erection of a central junta for the 
whole kingdom. » 

The council of Seville, without professing to take the 
lead, distinguished itself by the patriotic advice which it 
gave to the other juntas, and to the nation. With regard 
to the succession, no question, said the members, could 
reasonably arise, while they had a sovereign whose right 
was indisputable, and who had brothers to inherit after his 
dee'easeT* Another question had recently been agitated, 
which also seemed to them to be sufficiently settled by the 
very nature and origin of political communities. Doubts 
had been entertained, whether a necessity existed for the 
creation of a supreme civil government, which might unite 
the authorit} of all the provinces, until Ferdinand should 
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recov’ci* his ihrone. The want, oi sii. h .i ^overnnn^nt 
expose the nation to the miserii's of aiunrliv, or to the 
ri^'ors ot military despotism; a.iul dn(‘ ii'llpNioo, it wj 
]io})cd, would soon couvinec cvrry oni- oi’ tin.' iieeessitv <'i 
speedy arrangements ji>r ti;e pievemiou of Mudi cviKs, 
Many were of opinion, that the ron'es ought to he iinine- 
iliately convoked b\^ the council ofCasliie: hut this was an 
act of authority which that body liad no right to exercim; 
and it's comluct, in oncoiiragiiig the iale usurj)ation, wa,s 
no iiulticement lor tiie people to invest it witii extraorilinarv 
})owcr. None but tite king could lc‘g;:iiy a.s:;ei}ible the 
corlts ; and, il' any irregnlar or partial cleri ioiis siionid 
take place, dis:eoi\i and division would 1)0 llu; rouU,. Tht' 
peo})le liad already acted in i'!; i; gi-n- ral e.^pacilv, n illiose 
regard to tl^e pariletdar town' w;;ich inid 'ong wiioyed th< 
privilege ui' cboosiny; revu'. • «('nte.tivcs,, e,nd la:;! ereutc'd pro- 
vincial juntas; l>n{., as d!(‘ euliiority yvameoi recjuirod 
a .siij)er inte;idi!ig p(.*\vor, \'. hicn iingiit. int.' n:isc;luel 

of discordant men iosN. n. expedu/nt tiiat a snpr. ne- 

adnii)v.st ladvi; b'od r shtudd lie consul nted ; eaal the indivi- 
duals who should compose il lo.: 'iU to In solocicd by tli^- 
ineinbers (d’ eaeli {uuoi bsan d>.-:r o,-. a i)o :y, dhvo re ■ 
sjx’ctable persojis migld iue' i-mliossJ in cm h prroon::' ■ 
and these depatie.; inigotM -ui-i 'iau iy 0'.c os yover:i:>v> O: 
tile whole kiiigdou'. A y:, erear. ought on appointed out 
of die number, not jicnnancnily, but lor a very short tei'in 
that he iniglil not have sidhcienl time ibr die acquisition oi 
exorbitant iidiuence or po’vcr. 

These suggestions appear to have been the ofTlpru g ot a 
laudable regard for tiie j^tibhc v, cllare. Ihil •ti^gnav b<' 
contended, that a more constituUor i inode of surviving 
the deficiency f)f the cxecuiivo }u>\vei% (jccasioi > o by the 
king’s exile and dclcntion, would have lua n aHoroed l>y 
the convocation of tiie cor/cs. '1 i-c rorpm*:it!o»o van h p* - 
sessed the elective francinse ■ ny;! more cho.^cu orjun : 
and the fivst >1 ‘p of tljo i •(! h’ ' . 
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been the appointment of a regent, or a supreme admini- 
strative body. The juntas, however, did not adopt this 
measure, being inclined to prefer the advice of the Anda- 
lusian patriots. When two deputies had been named by 
each junta, except where the capital of the province was 
occupied by the invaders, the majority of the delegated 
Sf^pt. number met at the palace of Aranjuez, and, alier 
the solemnisation of mass, took an oath for the 
maintenance and promotion of the catholic faith and system, 
the defence of the royal rights of Ferdinand, the pi eserva- 
tion of established laws and usages, and the improvement 
of the general state of the nation. Advancing to the great 
gallery, the members then proclaimed the king amidst the 
most lively acclamations of the assembled people. A sliort 
speech from the count de FIorida-Blanca, who acted as 
pre.sident, pointed out the path of duty; and the supreme 
junta began to exercise all the authority of the most regular 
government. 


LETTER XL 

Ilistgrp of a War in the North oJ^EuropCy and of a Revoln- 
tion in Sweden. 

While the unjustifiable confederacy between Napoleon 
and Alexander exercised it's pernicious influence in Spain 
and Portugal, Sweden also felt it's mischievous effects. 
Among other arbitrary stipulations, it was resolved that 
Tjrustavus should be compelled to exclude all British vessels 
from his harbours. This demand was declared by the 
Russian vJfwinister to be supported by former compacts 
among the northern powers, by which they had agreed to 
an union of strength in defence of the Baltic : but the king 
replied that these compacts had ceased to be in force ; ainl 
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he would only promise to prevent liic Briiish court iVom 
sending ships of war into iIkU soli. 

It was not merely the sij{)-ervioncy of Alcxniicier to the 
views of liis now ally, but also his desire of addin;; ihc whole 
province of Finland to his empiie, that i)romptod him to 
order an invasion of the Swedish territories. Vov ^ 
the defence of Finland against this powerful 
enemy, the king only sent 95 10 men into tlie field, while 
6000 garrisoned Sveaborg. 'Fwo of the fi ontier posts were 
not tamely yielded, even to the great superiority of the as- 
sailing force. The llussians endeavoured to jirevent the 
northern troops from joining those of the south : but the 
valor of the Swedes so far prevailed as to efiect the dc.sired 
union, and to check the advance ol‘ tlic I’oc, whom general 
Adlercreutz engaged with success at Sikajoki. Keenly re- 
senting those hostilities which were not preceded by a de- 
claration of war, Gustavus gave orders for the conlinement 
of the Kussian resident and consul, and threatened to 
banisli from Sweden every subject of Alexander. As he 
suspected the intentions of the Danish court, he demanded 
from count Moltkc an explanation of the views of his sove- 
reign. The answer was a declaration of war, in which tlie 
king’s base connivance at the attack upon Co])enhagen was 
})ointcdly censured, amf Iiis renewal of alliance ^ with a 
power which could coolly perpetrate such outrageous in- 
justice was severely condemned, lie denied the tornier 
charge; yet lie evidently a})proved the aggression; and he 
retorted the accusation of interested suliservicncy to Grcat- 
Britain by a reference to the implicit deticndenco^c^i Den- 
mark upon Russia. - - * 

As the danger to which Sweden was expose J could not 
be elFectuall}' repelled by the unaided force ol dial nation, 
the king addressed a letter to his Britannic majesty, stating 
that he was attacked on every side because he was the Iricml 

* By a new treaty, he was to e ' r- ’>00 pounds for e»npl'«yin|j» h.L 

whole army and a part of hiis iieet. durl!;:; one year, ai/^nnst the 1 renirh or their 
allies. 


r 
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of England, and recjuesting, in addition to the stipulated 
subsidy, speedy and powerful assistance. A promise of 
succour was readily given ; and it was resolved that 10,000 
men should be sent, under the command of sir John Moore ; 
but the conditions annexed to tliis grant of aid were not al- 
together agreeable to Giistavus. They were to be recalled 
at pleasure, to have as little connexion as possible with the* 
Swedish army, to be completely under the command ol* 
their own general, and not to go so (In* from the coast as to 
lose the means of communication with the fleet Instead 
of confining their operations to the defence of Sweden, the 
king wished to employ them in the conquest of Norway, or 
in an attack upon Copenhagen: but it was not thought 
necessary, by his more prudent ally, 4hat his rasli schemes 
sliould be adopted. 

The campaign in Finland was unfortunate to the Swedes. 
After the reduction of inferior fortresses, the enemy ob- 
tained Sveaborg by the treaclicry of the commandant, who 
had all the means of protracting the siege. Even the gal - 
leys in the harbour were surrendered, on the condition oi“ 
their being restored to the king at the return of peace, il 
the Danish fleet, seised in the })icceding year, should then 
be given up. 

Disregarding all remonstrances against the invasion oi 
Norway, the king sent a part of the western ai iny into that 
country; but llie troops only gained inconsiderable advan- 
tages, and could not long maintain themselves in that un- 
productive region. Being attacked by the prince of An 
gustenburg, they retired within their own frontier, and 
thought only of defence. 

\^lien the British army arrived, the zeal of Gustaviis 
was re animated, and he hoped to emulate the fame of 
Charles XII. He was now intent upon the conquest of 
Zeeland ; and, finding that the British troops were not al- 
lowed to assist him in such an enterprise, he resolved to 
proliibh, their disembarkation, with a view of snbduirig th^‘ 
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reluctance of their coninunuler to the expedition. Not 
t)ievailiiig in this instance, he proposed a descent in Rus- 
sian LinLiiul; and, when sir John IVlooie rel'used his assent 
to the scheme, as it would only servo to give to Russia a 
iriultitudc of English j^risoners, he reverted to the Nor- 
wegian project : but the general condemned it as liopeless. 
The troops were still detained in the vessels, to their great 
inconveTiience ; for the inflexible monarch had declared, that 
he would Jiot permit them to land, unless they should be 
subjected to his immediate command. Disgusted at this 
absurd pride and conl(?mplibie folly, sir John threatened, 
that he would return with the army to England, if a laiuh 
ing should not be aljowcd: but, in an interview with the 
king, he so tar yielded to the royal vvjsli, tliat he promised 
to wait tor new instructions from his court. Beimr accused 

o 

of an unwillingness to act, he was induced to give way, that 
he iiilglit have an o}>portanily of testifying his desire of co 
operation : but, having re-examined his iastiaidions, lie 
found that they did not authorise liim ri iiiain lor so long 
a time as might elapse belbre fresh orders could arrive from 
llritain. This relracLion of liis promise so oilendcd the 
king, that he commanded .the general not to leave Stock- 
holm without permissioDp or until the armament should be 
recalled by a particular order. A mandate so arbitrary, 
against an olficer into whose conduct his sovereign alone 
had a right to inquire, roused the indignation of Mr. 
Thornton, the British envoy, who, in s^oiig terms, com- 
plained to the president of the Swedish v^hancery, a'ld de- 
manded an Instant revocation of the insulting orucr. On 
the other hand, an apology was required by his^^iljVijesty f 
but, instead of submitting to this disgrace, sir ,'olin took an 
opportunity of escaping to Gothenborg, whence lie (jinckiy 
returned to Eimland.* 

o 

While Gustavus was yet xiuligeant at the inactivity aiut 

SktUii ofiliL iiche. Oasuvus Iv . Tua it. 
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the departure of the British general^ the envoy ventured to 

propose a negotiation between him and his adversaries; but 

the hint increased his displeasure. He even thought of 

proceeding to acts of violence against the ] uiglish fleet in 

the Baltic. His ministers dissuaded him from such rash- 

* 

ness, and reminded liijn of tlie subsidy by vdncJi the exi- 
gencies of the war were supplied. As it did not satisfy his 
wants, he resolved to solicit an augmentation of the grant; 
but his application proved fruitless. In requesting the re- 
call of Mr. Thornton, lie was more successful; for Mr. 
Merry was sent to supersede that obnoxious minister. 

The war, in the mean time, was not wholly neglected. 
Attempts were made to dispossess the Ivussians of Abo and 
Vasa : but the smallness of the force employed in these en- 
terprises obstructed their success. Several conflicts oc- 
curred, in which the Swedes displayed all their national 
courage : and, if the army had bcci% rcs]:)ectably reinforced 
and well provided, Finland might fierhaps have been 
saved. When count Klingspor requested permission to 
retire with the remains of the army, before the enemy’s 
increasing strength should overwhelm the defenders of the 
country, the king answered that the Russians must be 
driven out ; but he did not supply the means which were 
calculated to produce that effect. By his innate obstinacy, 
he was sufficiently encouraged to persevere, and he derived 
additional confidence from some instances of partial success, 
from the unimportant advantages obtained by his galleys, 
and the retreat of the Russian fleet. 

An exiled ition wliich to none, except the king, seemed 
pw^mioi t i^^ or auspicious, was undertaken for the recovery 
of South- Finland. The troops, not exceeding the amount 
of 2600 iiien, commanded by count Lantingshausen, landed 
at Waraiipa, and proceeded to 1 okalax, intending, in the 
event of early success, to join the baron Vegesack : but, 
while this officer was retreating with his corps, the count 
was attacked by the Russians; and, being incapable ol 
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niaintaiiiing liis position, ho was glatl to find refuge in the 
hlii})S. An armament which sailed IVom Gefle met witli a 
variety of disasters. 'i'hc vessels were dispersed by an 
equinoctial gale ; and, when the greater part had afterward 
ro-assemblod, confusion arose from a want ofsi)ecific instruc- 
tions, or from the contradictory orders which the king had 
given to different battalions. No portion ol’ the army ef- 
fected a descent in the southern part of tlie province; and, 
of tlic troo])s which reached the iiorlh, a great immher per- 
ished in consequence of cold, hunger, and fatigue, while 
disease made dreadlul l^avoc in the crowded transports. 

The Swedes in North Finland, for some lime, firmly re- 
sisted the torrent which threatened to overwhelm them; 
but the ample reinforcements wliich their adversaries re- 
ceived, so effectually {irecludcd their ho])es ul success, that, 
in a convention for an armistice, they yielded to ?s<n\ 
the demands of the Russian general, when he in- 
sisled iqion the surrender of important stations. 

While Gustavus breathed resentment and defiance against 
the Corsican and his imperial confcdei ale, he was not dis- 
iiulineil to a ])acification will) the Danish monarch, to 
whom he niiide overtures for an alliance, })romising to pro- 
cure a restitution of Ins fleet: but the agent whom ho cm- 
))loyod in this secret negotiation was dismissed with an 
unfavorable answer. When the proposals of peace, ema- 
nating from the interview at Ertort, were communicated 
to liim by Mr. Merry, he declared his unalterable resolu- 
tion never to treat with ihc rider of i-’raiice, whoso conduct, 
he said, provoked and justified all the p( rseveran$:c of hos- 
tility; and his resentment against Alexander •.vv^iis ^idinqst 
equally fierce and implacable. 

As the continuance of the w'ar menaced Sw eden with 
subjugation or dismemberment, Mr. Merry was authorir^ec’ 
to release Gustavus from eveiy obligation which might 
seem to preclude a separate Ir - and to promise that, 
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after the conclusion of peace with any one of his present 
enemies, his majesty would still remain his friend. This in- 
timation roused the anger of the irritable king, who, with- 
out consulting his ministers, sent an order, subjecting the 
British vessels in the harbour of Gothenborg to an em- 
bargo. He soon revoked the rash prohibition : yet he re- 
solved upon a rupture with Great- Britain, if he should finct 
an opportunity of accommodating all disputes with the 
king of Denmark, whom he hoped to allure into a pacific 
treaty by this disclosure of his altered intentions. He had 
not despatclied the letter which he had v/ritten to that ef- 
fect, when he was informed of tlie transmission of procla- 
mations, by means of balloons, from Zeeland to Scania, 
inviting the IBwedes by plausible promises to an incorpora- 
tion with the Danes. Inflamed at this attempt to seduce 
liis people, he tore the letter in a transport of rage, and of- 
fered a renewal of his rJliance with Great- Britain, on the 
same basis of subsidiary agreement. ^ 

The extraordinary conduct of this })rince seemed to iri- 
dicate mental derangement. lie pretended to direct every 
branch of governrncnl, and yet conld not [)rc)])ciJy regulate 
his own conduct, even »=> tihe ordbiar;/ cojjccrns of life. 
He affected all llie ardor of military zeal, without possess- 
ing a snflicicncy of courage to face an enemy. Inca}).able 
of conducting the wars in which by^ his own zeal or the in- 
justice of France he was involved, he idly wasted the re- 
sources of his kingdom, and was entangled in difliculties 
which his limited intellect could not siuniount. In levying 
troops, he thoiiglit more of the foi in and ornaments ol' the 
hat, the fiijih iou of the coat, and otl)cr minulu^, than of 
the most essential points. Inspired with all the pride of 
royalty, he exacted the most ceremonious observances and 
the most punctilious respect; and thus exposed himself to 
tlic contempt of the discerning, in the vain liope of main- 
Uiining true dignity. He boaslcil of his regard for justice 
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and of the nioderalion nf his sway, while lie wantonly ha- 
rassed his soldiers, and iinpovcrislicd and o})prcssod the 
people. 

His misconduct was long attributed by the uninformed 
public to the incapacity of his ministers: but the truth 
* could not always be concealed; and discontent at kaigth 
pervaded tlie nation. When it appeared tlial no losses or 
misfortunes could abate his zeal for a continuance of hos- 
tilities, — that the most absurd schemes were projxr-cd for 
another campaign,— that even reports of tlie iiiteiided ))ai“ 
tition of Sweden did not siibdne his ol) ,li?!;uy, — mul that 
rnisgovermnent was still tlie order of the day,— insurrection 
began to be considered as a sacred duty, bec.mse it oHered 
the only remedy for tlic disoniers of tiu stalc.^ /\ parly of 
malcontents, some ofwiioin were men of rank end iniliuMiec*, 
held private meetinp;s at Stockholm, to eoncc'rt the nutans 
of rescuing; tJio coun'^’V froni danger; aad, after anxiousj 
consnlla.lions, it was resolved tliat (lusta.vu;; sliould l)e 
arrested, and lodged Ir a fortres-:, and d'.r.t kliv' dnhv^ of Su- 
derniania should be reJiuestcMl to act as pTfaecior of 'du; 
nxdm, until tlie stales should be a ;,sei.i!)k:d. m : ’and- 

ing the ceciesy of the dellberatieia, a v cis socai u ■]);.[ 
an interGsUng ^xlIcmc was in aglaiUoii ; and die ))}‘()vpe(.:t 
of a })o]i[ical change animated the Ik)])cs of the cilizi’n.n 
The king had no friend who woukl wain him of ins danger: 
even a regiment of his guard promi;: :d to join tlie disaf^ 
fected party ; and it vras not sn})posed that amy pari of llu. 
military force would ix-olntely act ni ins delence. CoIoik*! 
Adlcrsparre liarangucd the troops ol Uie uestjoand [iro- 
ciired their assent to his proposal ern}>loying*<htvn i:: ai: 
enterprise calculated for the deliverance oi I rdr country. 
The report of their advance hlled the king with terror. 
He shut himself up in^his palace, and ordered all the ave- 
nues to the capital to be strictly guarded. 

Baron Adlcrcreutz undertoed r:e hazardous task ol ar- 
resting his sovereign. Ct>n.ai Klingsporj colonel .Silver- 
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sparre, and many other oflicers, were among his most 
zealous associates: and, when he had given proper direc- 
Marck lions, he entered the prcscnce-clmnibcr, in conse- 
qiicnce of an order for liis attendance. He found 
tlic king preparing for ijis departure from Stockholm with 
a view ol’ opening the campaign ; and began to reiuonstrat| 
against that conduct which had excited the indignation of 
the public. — “^You arc aJl traitors,*” exclaimed Gustaviis — 

and shall he punished ” — We arc not traitors,’' said 
the baron ; we only wish to save your majesty and our 
country.” — The king drew his sword, but was quickly dis- 
armed. lie raved with indignation, and loudly called for 
succour. When some of tlie guards and ^oinestics came 
to assist him,^ the baron over-awed them by lus authorita- 
tive demeanor, and, seising the staff of office which the ad- 
jutant-general bore, enforced a speedy retreat. Leaving 
the king to the care of some olficers, he ascended to the 
guard-room, and remonstrated against any attempt to 
rescue his majesty, as it would endanger his life, whicli 
otherwise was })crfect]y secure. The custody of his person 
beiim transferred at his recjnest to the counts Uglas and 
Stromfelt, he silently took a sw^ord from one of these 
courtiers, 'ran out of the room, and w^as supposed for a 
time to have effected his escape: but he was overtaken by 
the keeper of his game, wliom he slightly wounded in his 
eagerness to reach the only gate which v.^as left unguarded. 
He w'as overpowered by several of his pursuers, and car- 
ried into an apartment, in which he remained quiet during 
the rest of the day**. 

No- oorrflffftotioii arose in tlie city on tli is remarkable oc- 
casion ; nor did the intelligence of ihe ki Jig’s arrest rouse 
his friends to action in any part of the realm. The neces- 
sity of a change wi\s so evident, that a ready and general 
ac(juieseence sanctioned the schemes of the mal-contents ; 
and the revolution was tranquil and bloodless. 


Sketi h of the llcjj;n of Gustavus IV. Part iii. 
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"Ihe enterprising baron and liis two chief associates, in 
an interview with tlie duke, expatiated upon ilie helpless 
state of the kingdom, and conjured him to exercise tlie 
Ihnctions of govennnent. lie had not engaged in the 
combination against the. king; and, as he was declining in 
joars and in health, lie was not eagerly desirous of under- 
taking the arduous task of political regeneration : but he 
yielded to tlic persuasions of the associated jKitriots, and 
issued a proclamation, stating thril, as his nej)liew was in- 
capable of conducting (he national afiairs, lie was induced 
to act as atliniuistrator of the realm, and w’onld ciulcavour 
to accelerate the revival of commerce, and promote the re- 
storation of pe*ice and prosperity. 

After a short coniincmenl at Drottninghctlm, (lie king 
was convc3^ed to the palace of (A ipshoim, where he was 
treated wdlh some marks of re.spect. As lie found tliat the 
torrent ran stronglj’ against him, and I hat all ranks aimcnl 
at his detlironement, he resolved to anticipate hy abdica- 
tion ihc vote of the states. He declnret! tliat llte .Marrk 
honor of the realm, and the w'elliire and happiness 
of a free people, liad been tlic constant objects of his pur- 
suit ; but tliat, as he could no longer exercis'e the royal 
functions according to the purity of his intentions, or 
preserve peace and order in the kingdom in a manner 
vvortb}'^ of himself and his subjects, he dcem(‘d it a holy 
dut}^ to resign the crown, being desiicus of devoting the 
remainder of his days to the honor ol He hoped 

that ail who had been under his author-ty miglit e?*joy tlie 
grace and blessing of the Almighty, and that inoJe ausjiici- 
ous times might gratify tlieni an'= their posfciity. li- 
nally, he desired them to fear God and honoi tne ki»g. 

Peace was the first object of the new government. The 
Russians had received orders to cross the gulph Rothrna, 
and dictate the terms of peace a! Stockholm : but, when it 
appeared that the protector wa;. Ji:.poscd to listen to reason- 
able offers, they agreed to a cessatioi; of hostilities. Berria- 
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ilotte, in the name of the emperor of France, readily ac- 
ceded to a similar re(|ucst ; and the prince of Hesse pro- 
mised forbearance on the part of the Danes. 

When the states of the realm assembled, baron Mann- 
heim called their attention to the niifortunatc clFects of the 
king’s passion for war and his political misconduct ; and it 
was unanimously voted, that he should be deprived of the 

May crown, and never permitted to resume it. Rut 
this was not deemed a sufficient piinislunent for his 
mal-administration ; and it was therefore resolved, that his 
j)Osterity should also be excluded from the throne. He 
quietly submitted to his fate, and enjoyed, in comparative 
obscurity, the mild comforts of domestic life. 

The duke of Sudermania was chosen king, witli the de- 
signation of Charles XKL; and, as this change afforded 
an opportunity of reducing and circinuscribii sg the influence 
of the crown, a new constitution was granted to the people', 
in return for the ready transfer of their a lhghuice. ]’»y this 
code, the government was decirtred to be an liejedilary 
monarchy, limited to the male issue. Tlie king was rc- 
(|uired to })rofess the Cutheran or evane;elical religion. 
The ordinary affairs of administralion were to be submitted 
to the decision of liis majesty, assisfetl by at least tlirec out 
of nine counsellors of slate; whose suggestions, however, lie 
was not obliged to adopt. If bis dclermination slioukl be 
repugnant to the laws of the realm, tiic counsellors were 
bound to remonstrate against it, and to record theii* protest : 
but he was not responsible for any of his acts. Before he 
should declare war or conclude peace, he was expected to 
state his itttrtives to the council, and to hear the opinions 
which the attendant members were bound to deliver. 01 
the army and navy he was to have the supreme command ; 
but, in the regulation and adjustment of the concerns of each 
service, he was to be assisted by the minister of the depart- 
ment; and, in Jiis intercourse with other powers, it was re- 
quired that the advice of his chancellor and of the minister 
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for foreign aflairs should bo coniiminicated to him. lie 
was not allowed to deprive any one of his life, liberty, or 
property, without a legal judgement ; nor was he permitted 
to arraign religious o|)inions, unless the dissemination of 
them should .appear to be injurious to the pablic. The 
highest court of judicature was to be a council of justice, 
composed of six persons of distinction, whose continuance' 
in their functions depended solely on their ii[)riglit conduct. 
In this court, the king would have two votes; and the i)re" 
rogative of pardon, and of a mitigation or cominutatioii of 
jiunishmcnt, would also be conceded to him. '1 he depu- 
ties of the states were to be Ircely elected, and to enjoy a. 
freedom of speech during the deliberations. In every lifth 
year, the slates were to assemble in tlic capital, by o'rdcr of 
the council of state; and the session was not to continue 
above three moiitlis, unl(!ss multiplicity of business should 
demand an extension of that period, ll was a part of the 
early duty of each diet to nominate a coinniiltee, Ibr an in- 
quiry into the conduct of the minlslers and council. No 
taxes coukl be imposed v/itiiout the sanciion ui tliat us.sem 
bly ; nor hatl the sovereign the privilege oi negotiating 
loan, of ah.ciing t!ie \eJue of il;e coin, or of scl!iii<i 
alienating any pari oi'tiic Hwniisli territory. 

As the wish of the new king to j)rcservc; a (rieinlly niter 
course with Great-BriUiin gave oJJenre to tljo Kirssian 
emperor, a treaty of pe.ace was not miniedialely concluded ; 
and hostilities wta’c renewed, Iml wlliionl producing any 
memorable incidents. (Jharles at uaigtii <a)nscnted to an 
exclusion of British ves.sels Iroin his ports; and ne was 
also constrained to cede Mnhnid to Ins powerlul 
adversary. This treaty w'as not ailogethcr Ik nor- *7- 
able to the nation; but it was coirsidered as a u* cessary act 
of submission to an arbitrary confederacy. 
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Viezcf erf the Prog'ress irf the Spanuli Warj and (rf the 
Concerns Great Britain^ to the Commencement cf a 
new War hi Germany. 

Thk great cause in which the Spaniards were engaged, 
had roused them from their indolence and torpor, and 
A. D. called all their faculties into action. They were 
l«o«. convinced of the necessity of extraordinary ex- 
ertion, to avoid, on one hand, the danger and degradation 
of a foreign yoke, and, on the other, the miseries of 
anarchy. Amidst the animating contest, the intellects of 
the ordinary people seemed to be invigorated, and tlic 
literary genius of the higher and middle classes to revive. 
The addresses of the juntas afforded favorable specimens of 
reasoning and eloquence: and other effusions of this tem- 
pestuous period were marked with spirit and vigor. 

In a proclamation addressed to the whole Spanish com- 
munity, and in a decree transmitted to the provincial coun- 
cils, the supreme junta explained its sentiments and evinced 
its zeal. When a tyranny of twenty years, exercised by 
men who were the most unqualified for the task of govern- 
ment, had reduced the country to the verge of ruin, the 
oppressor of Europe, said the new administrators, hoped to 
take a decisive advantage of the dissensions in the royal 
family,' the. disorganisation and dispersion of the military 
force, and the decline of the national resources. He was 
suffered by the favorite to introduce a great army into the 
kingdom, for the evident purpose of giving law to the 
people, who suddenly, liowever, roused themselves from 
their siuDiber, annihilated the power of the minister, and 
placed a beloved prince on the throne. By the most abo- 
minable act of treachery that ever disgraced a tyrant, they 
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were deprived of tlieir new kin^; and by tbc most dia- 
bolical inlmmaiuty, the citizens ofilie capital were massacred 
lor darin^;^ to oppose the base invaders of their coimlTV. 
this horrible trealnicnt ol an nnolVendin^ nation tended 
rather to provoke resentment than to produce submission. 
T.he enemies ol Sprain, conchidiin.’; that the pco[)le would 
be intimidated and even' paralysed by such an act of vio- 
lence, spread themselves over the country, in the ho|)c of 
enjoying the fruits of their pcrlkly. Rash and blind idiots ! 
they knew not that they were rusliing upon their own ruin. 
The crisis was nncxamplevi in llie history of Sj)ain; but the 
energy of the juntas establi.Jied mutual conlidence, and 
gave a proper and legitimate direction to the public mind. 
'I'o preclude a want of concentration ami of unity, a sove- 
reign junta was at length fonm.d by the gx'neral wish ; 
and thus the divisions which the ]'rciu:h p.releiuled to Jbre- 
see, were eHectually obviated. The car ol’the state moved 
upon one axis, and pursued a steady and unilbrm course. 
Some military advantages had been obtained, and the ca- 
pital had been recovered : but the increasing force and obs- 
tinate perseverance of llie enemy rendered the task of re- 
sistance difficult and arduous. 'I'he oppressor ol‘ public 
freedom lulled the rest of the contiiu'iit into peace, that he 
might not be diverted, by any oilier enterprise, from the 
prosecution of his views in the peninsuia. Anxious and 
appreliensive, the powers of Europe studiously observed 
the progress of tliis contest, all being iiaerested in ifs event. 
Indeed, the only prospect of a })reservaiion ot the balance 
of power was to be found in a general confederacy, which 
would certainly take place at no very distant period, as it 
was recommended by interest, and required by necessity. 
He who had shaken olF all tlie obligations hnmaniiy, 
honor, and virtue, would theix bo reduced to the alter- 
native of having greater power ihuii the whole confederacy 
of his adversaries, or of being b i vd under the mountains 
raised by tiie plirensv' of his ennliition. The exertions ol 
the Spaniards, it was hojied, would pave the way for this 
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glorious result; and, in the mean time, it was their best 
policy to employ all the means of defence which they pos- 
sesscid, as if they were to sustain alone the whole force of 
France. An army, amounting to 550,000 men, ought, il 
possible, to be levied: three great divisions iriight provide 
for the security of the frontiers ; and the rest of the national 
force might be ready to act in various directions, as occasion 
might require. All the resources of the country ought to 
be called forth, to oppf)SC the gigantic power of the foe: 
but, as the rashness of enthusiasm might overslioot the 
mark, even the most vigorous measures ought to be ac- 
companied with judgement, and qualified by piudencti and 
circumspection. At the same time, the junta would reform 
the administration, correct abuses, encourage useful in- 
stitutions, and, as far as the general danger would allow, 
promote individual haj)[)inc.ss and national prosperitv. 

In the decree which was sent to the other jimlas, a 
spirited sketch of the history of Spain, IVom the year 1795, 
was given, with a view of cxhibilinr^ a strong contrast 
between the friendlv demeanor of ibo kiinx toward i'Vance, 
and tile illiberal mid tyrannic.: ! coiidncc of the successive 
rulers of tliat country: the sliamehd miiigovcrnmeiil o\ 
Godoy, Wiio coinuvcd at every indnuiily a.nd ontragi* that 
the Flench d:ired lo viicr or coiiimit, also received just 
censure. Against the infamous conlriver of llie late con- 
spiracy, the anathema of an injnretl n:itioii v/as fulminated ; 
and vengeance was denoimced against the piofiigate ma- 
rauders and vile assassins wiio fought imder his ensanguined 
banners. From the day on vvhicli the iVeedoui and sove- 
reignty of Ferdinand, and the rights of an independent 
nation, w^cre insulted and violated at Bayonne, all tlic ties 
between tlie French and Rptinish governments were de- 
clared to be broken, and all ireatios annulied. All captures, 
and other acts ol iu^:>uiily-. winch iiaO occurred since that 
time, were Icgalisrhi ; thai ^uch a war was sauctioued 
by juslici, no rea^oiaibie person couhl deny. The members 
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finally protested, that no overtures of peace or reconciliation 
would receive the least attention, unless their king should be 
restored to liis throne, and the realm and its de|'endencies 
be secured from dismemberment or diminution. 

The preparations and menaces of the Spaniards did not 
dispirit Napoleon, who resolved to support his brother with 
a pow erful accession of force. By the way of Bayonne and 
other passes, he had opportunities of promoting his great 
object ; and thus the usurper was encouraged to remain 
within the boundaries of the kingdom. The terror inspired 
by the enemy repressed the rising zeal of the Biscayans, 
who did not, how^ever, tamely sufier their chief town to be 
seised, and to endure the enormity of outrage. To robbery 
and violence, insult was added ; for a pretended general 
assembly was convoked at Bilbao, in the name of Joseph, 
whose representative Massaredo endeavoured to inspire the 
dc})uties with high ideas of the beneficent views of that 
prince, and exacted from each an oath of submission and 
allegiance. General Blake repeatedly attempted to dis- 
possess the enemy of this important station; and itfras at 
length re occupied by Spanish troops; but, on the approach 
of marshal Ney, it again changed it's masters. Having 
re-taken it, the Spaniards seemed to threaten Le- Oct. 
Eevrew ith an attack. He advanced with alacrity 
to meet them ; and, in the battle which ensued near Du- 
rango, the victory was obstinately disputed. The right 
wing was first attacked ; and a Catalonian regiment par- 
ticularly distinguished itself in resisting this assault. The 
division of general Mcndizabal also acted with sudi vigor, 
as to occasion a recoil of the enemy. Blake, who assumed 
the immediate direction of the centre, animated the troops 
by his exhortations and example : but they were opposed 
by superior force and discipline ; and, at the close of the 
day, the apprehension of being surrounded induced him to 
retreat, that he might form a junction with the marquis de 
la Romana, who had been enabled, by British aid, to 
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cscnpc with a strong body of his countrymen from the 
French service in flolstein^. Another engagement, be- 
tween the same generals, took place near Balraaseda ; and 
the result was unfavorable to the troops of Gallicia and the 
Asturias. Those of Estremadura were still more unfor- 
tunate, being more completely vanquished near Burgos f. 
On these occasions the patriotic cause was injured by want 
of concert, and by that impolicy which neglected the ap- 
pointment of a chief commander of the whole military 
force. 

The French prosecuted their advantages with their usual 
eagerness and promptitude. They rushed upon Blake’s 
Nov, army near Espinosa, where it’s right occupied a 
wood, and it’s left had taken a commanding posi- 
tion. By repeated assaults, the Spaniards were dislodged 
from the wood ; but they re-advanced, and repelled their 
adversaries. The approach of night put an end to the 
engagement : and, when the French, who were before too 
numerous, had been reinforced, they obtained the victory 
on thu following day, and, by seising a height which over- 
looked die course of the retiring army, they were enabled 
to convert the retreat into a disorderly dispersion. Blake, 
however, with all the fugitives whom he could collect, 
ventured to face his pursuers at Ileynosa; but the strength 
of this post did not protect him against the powerful 
phalanx that endeavoured to crush him. Being defeated, 
he fled toward the coast; and, of the 35,000 men who 
were recently under his command, few remained embodied. 
• 

# The Frendi say, that the troops of the traitor liojnana bore a part in this 
action; but it appears, from the Spanish accounts, tliat they had no share in ft. 

f This division of the Spanish force was nearly ruined, if we may give credit 
to the writer of the second bulletin, who adds, that not more than fifteen of the 
French were killed, and fifty wounded. The falsehood of this account is self- 
evident; for no one can suppose that 12 or 13,000 men, of whom favorable 
mention is made by British officers, would suffer themselves to be massacred, 
captured, or dispersed, with the infliction of such trivial loss or mischief upon the 
enemy. 
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Yet the people were not discouraged : they applauded the 
courage of their defenders, and looked forward with hope 
to a favorable change. 

The enemy’s next object was the ruin of the army of 
CastauQs, posted near the frontiers of Navarre and Ar- 
ragon. That commander, being informed of the approach 
of a numerous host, retired to a position which seemed 
advantageous to those who were to be attacked : but his 
divisions were not sufficiently close for regular co-operation, 
Ilis right wing was stationed near Tudela, and his left at 
Cascante. Marshal Lasnes, by the vigor of a Nov» 
compact body of infantry, broke the centre, and 
made an opening for Le-Fcvrc and his cavalry, who, 
wheeling to the left, and aided by a charge in front, took 
measures for surrounding the Spanish right. In the mean 
time, La-Pena so warmly received the division which as- 
saulted the left, that he obtained a manifest advantage, and 
pursued the retiring enemy to some heights, which, to his 
great surprise, he found already occupied by another part 
of the French army. lie immediately checked Ij^mselli 
and retreated to Borja; whence, with the greater part of 
the army, he marched to Calatayud. Palafox, with the 
Arragonians, retired to Saragossa, to assist in the renewed 
defence of that city. 

During these operations, insincere overtures of peace had 
been made to the chief protector of the Spanish nation. 
The artful Napoleon, in a succession of conferences with 
the Russian emperor at Erfort, had apparently secured the 
friendship of that prince, and obtained his acquiescence in 
the oppression of the Spaniards : and, at the same time, to 
add weight to his pretended desire of peace, he persuaded 
Alexander to concur with him in an application to the king 
of Great-Britain. A letter was written in the names of 
these confederates, stating, that it was their anxious wish 
to yield to the desires and wants of the harassed nations, 
Jind to seek, in a speedy pacification with his majesty, the 
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best remedy for the calamities with which Europe was 
afflicted; that tlie long continental war was at an end, 
witliout the possibility of renewal; that jnany changes had 
occurred, and many states had been overthrown, chiefly in 
consequence of tliat agitation and misery in which tlie 
suspension of maritime commerce had placed the greatest 
nations. As more important changes, by which the people 
of Great-Britain might be seriously aflected, miglit yet 
take place, it was as much their interest, as it was that of 
the continent, to promote tlie restoration of peace. AVe 
therefore unite (said the politic despot and his subservient 
friend) in entreating your majesty to obey the dictates of 
humanity, and no longer yield to the impulse of passion ; 
to adoj^t conciliatory measures, and thus preserve the ex- 
isting powers, and secure the happiness of Europe.” 

This communication was introduced by a letter from M. 
de Champagiiy to Mr. Canning, intimating that French 
negotiators were already nominated, who would repair to 
that city to which the British prince and his allies might 
be disposed to send plenipotentiaries ; and that the state of 
present possession, and any other basis sanctioned by just- 
ice and the recii)rocal rights of great nations, would be 
accepted by the two emperors, as the ibiindations upon 
which a treaty might be framed. In an official note, a 
temperate reply w as made to the delusive application. The 
king, said the minister, had continued the war, because no 
secure and lionorable means of terminating it had been 
afforded by his enemies; and, if he should agree to a ne- 
gotiation, he thought it his duty to attend to other interests 
beside the immediate concerns of his own dominions, j^n 
addition to those princes with whom he had contracted a 
regular alliance, the Spanish nation claimed his aid and 
support ; and he had a right to conclude, that no treaty 
could be seriously desired by those who ostensibly proposed 
it, unless the ruling power, acting in the name of Ferdinand, 
should be admitted to a participation of the conferences. 
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Romaiizoff, the Russian minister, protested against this 
admission, as a point to which his master, wlio had ac- 
knowlegcd Joseph as king of Spain, could not agree; aild 
Champagny, in an insulting tone, derided the idea of treat- 
ing with insurgents, and warned the king of the danger of 
opposing on the continent the powerful and united arms of 
France and Russia. Mr. Canning rejoined with s})irit; 
and animadverted on the mean subserviency of the Russian 
potentate, and the gross injustice and infamous treachery of 
Bonaparte. 

When the ruler of France joined his army in Spain after 
his German tour, he fonrurhimself at the head of 150,000 
men. He did not personally act in the late battles ; but, 
when the Estremadurans had been defeated, he fixed his 
head-quarters at Burgos, where lie proclaimed an amnesty 
in favor of those insurgents who should speedily submit to 
the authority of his royal brother. lie then turned his 
thoughts to the reduction of Madrid, and intended to 
march in the sequel against the British army. 

Wliile sir John Moore was preparing to execute the 
instructions which he had received from his court, he found 
considerable difficulty in communicating to his troops that 
primary impulse which was necessary to put them in motion. 
He complained, that he had not the means of enabling them 
to act; but he promised to use every exertion for sur- 
mounting the obstacles which delayed his advance. His 
uneasiness was not removed by the information which he 
received from lord William Beiitinck, importing that, as 
far as could be judged from an intercepted officifil letter, 
alJbve 70,000 men would speedily arrive from France to 
join the arm^ near the Ebro, Seeding the artillery and 
cavalry toward Madrid, he marched to Almeida without 
securing a continuance of supplies; and, proceeding to 
Salamanca, endeavoured to expedite a junction with sir 
David Baird, who had landed at Corunna with a reinforce- 
ment. He was still at this station, when intelligence of the 
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defeat of Castanos arrived ; and this disaster induced him 
to recall the advancing division, to send an order for the 
retrograde march of Raird, and retreat wkh the rest of the 
army to the Portuguese frontier. Subsequent accounts 
from Madrid, stating that the French had been repulsed, 
and that the inhabitants, animated with patriotic zeal, were 
employed in the labors of fortification, occasioned a suspen- 
sion of the retreat, and encouraged the general to meditate 
an advance to Valladolid or to Burgos. But an officer 
whom he sent to procure accurate information of the state 
of affairs, found that the French had reached the capital ; 
that the duke of Castcl-Franco had capitulated, in the name 
of the junta; and that, although the chief military officers 
refused to concur in the convention, and the people re- 
mained in arms, there was no prospect of maintaining the 
city. The defence, indeed, was short and spiritless, as the 
inhabitants probably concluded that a protracted resistance 
would provoke the ferocious enemy to a demolition of the 
city. Hasty barricades were formed, and batteries erected ; 
but, when the Buen-Retiro had been stormed, and a general 
assault was expected, a regard to personal safety dictated^ 

Dec. submission, and the invaders again became masters 
4- of Madrid. 

Hearing of the advance of Soult with about 16,000 men, 
the British commander moved forward to attack him before 
he could be reinforced ; but he was not gratified with the 
desired opportunity ; and, indeed, he did not expect that 
an incidental advantage over the marshal would have any 
effect in rousing the Spaniards to a display of that zeal 
which alone could save them from ruin. It was his opinion, 
that they would make no strenuous efforts to favor the 
cause in which the English had taken so active a part, and 
that their apathy and indifference were incorrigible. ‘‘ Had 
the British been withdrawn, the loss of the cause (he says) 
would have been imputed to their retreat ; and it was ne- 
cessary to ris<|ue this army, to convince the people of Eng- 
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land, as well as the rest of Europe, that the Spaniards had 
neither the power nor the inclination to make any efforts 
for themselves.’' In other words, he was willing to expose 
his troops to serious danger, to prove that he had formed a 
just conception and estimate of the Spanish character. He 
therefore marched to Sahagun, and ‘‘ brought the whole 
disposable force of the French against his army and not 
a single movement was made to favor his retreat*. Here 
he concerted with Romana a scheme of attack, which was 
relinquished in consequence of a report of the advance of a 
great reinforcement from New-Castile to the camp of Soult. 
A speedy march into GalKcia w^as now or tiered ; and this 
retreat, by the acknowiegernent of the general himself, w^as 
so disorderly, as to reflect disgrace upon the army. Parties 
w^andered out of the road, with views of depredation : others 
loitered in the rear, in a state of intoxication ; and many 
treated the Spaniards with harshness and insolence. The 
danger of a slow march occasioned that precipitancy which 
precluded, in a great measure, the enforcement of order 
and regularity. Several attacks were made upon the re- 
tiring troops ; but the spirit of resistance was still unbroken ; 
and those who were refractory in the march were ready to 
maintain in conflict the honor of the British arms. Having 
repelled these assaults, the commander made dispositions 
near Lugo for a general engagement ; but Soult, content 
with harassing the march, was unwilling to incur that risque 
before he had secured every advantage. 

Much loss was sustained during the retreat, by the death 
of a number of men from cold and fatigue, and by the 
abandonment of stores, money, and baggage: and, for 
want of the means of conv4Pyance, the sick were left to the 
mercy of the foe. By halting for three days at Lugo, the 
troops procured provisions and rest ; but, by this long de- 


Letter to Lord Castlereagh, pii'- ate rather than cflicial, January 13. 
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lay, they increased the danger which hung over them. The 
march terminated at Corunna ; but the embarkation was 
necessarily postponed, because the transports had not ar- 
rived from Vigo. Having driven the army to this point, 
Soult took a strong position, and made preparations for an 
attack, '^i he situation which sir John Moore had reluc- 
tantly chosen was far from being advantageous for defence, 
as the town and harbour were commanded by those who 
could secure the principal heights. It w^as supposed that 
he would have seised the more defensible eminences; but 
he contented himself with an inferior range, and left to the 
French a stronger position. He then made such arrange- 
ments as the time allowed ; and, instead of stipulating for 
an unmolested embarkation (as some of his officers advis- 
ed), trusted for safety to the courage oi‘ his soldiers. An 
Jan. 16, impetuous attack wasmade upon the right of his 
l«09. commanded by sir David Baird, who, being 

shot in the arm, w^as obliged to (juit the field. The village 
of Elvina became an object of the most violent contest; 
and, while the general was giving directions suited to the 
critical occasion, a cannon-ball shattered his left arm near 
the shoulder, and lacerated the muscles of liis breast. He 
instantly fell; but this misfortune did not discourage the 
troops. They fought with such determined vigor, that 
even the support which was afforded to the French by fresh 
battalions did not prevent them from retiring. Being un- 
able to force the right, the enemy endeavoured, by supe- 
riority of number, to turn it; but major-general Paget, by 
bringing die reserve into action, baffled that attempt. The 
centre was exposed to a spirited assault, which, however, 
was repelled with little difficulty : the left defended itself 
with equal resolution ; and, when the French general drew 
off his troops in the evening, ♦a line was occupied by their 
adversaries, sufficiently forward to refute the claim of Soult 
to the honor of victory. The chief loss was sustained by 
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the aggressors. The whole number of killed and wounded, 
it is supposed, did not exceed 1000, in the British army *. 

Only a feeble opposition was made to the embarkation, 
which was conducted with greater regidarity llian could 
reasonably liavc been expected. Even all the wounded are 
said to have been brought oft*. The general did not long 
survive his wound : in his last moments he heard, with all 
the pleasure which could be felt in his languid state, that 
the enemies of his country had been compelled to retire. 
He was an olficer of distinguished merit, brave without 
rashness, and vigilantly attentive to all the duties of his 
profession : but it does not appear that he possessed the 
talents and skill of a great commander. He bad been 
taught by the ministers to believe, that the resources of 
8[)ain were in a great measure at his disposal, and that a 
prospect of rapid success was aftbrded by the weakness ot' 
the enemy. The real state of aflairs not being so auspicious 
as the delineation was alluring, he soon began to despair of 
triumph, and to entertain the most gloomy ideas. While 
the ministers were too sanguine and conlident, lie leaned 
to the other extreme f . As their high expectations from 
that campaign were disappointed, they private»ly blamed his 
conduct: yet they openly applauded the management of 
the retreat, and the spirit which repelled the enemy. 

After the departure of the British army, the French ob- 
tained possession of Corunna, by the capitulation of the 
governor Alzedo, who, in the name of the garrison and 
inhabitants, promised full submission to the authority of 
Joseph, and procured from Soult a general • amnesty. 
But the seeming progress of the usurper did not 

♦ London Gazette Extraordinary of J.xn. 2-1. — Milbume’s Narrative. — Lettens 
from Portugal and Spain, by an Officer. — The whole loss su.stained in dilfcrent 
inodes, from the commencement of th# retreat to the embarkation, may be cstU 
mated at 5000 men. 

*1' “ His letters (says a periodical historian) arc marked with a melancholy spirit 
of prophecy, which too clearly fore m'*: the downfall of the cause lie was sent to 
maintain.’* It will appear in the piogiess of the history, whether the gencial 
furesaxa the result of the war, or only yielded to the delusions ot fancy. 
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occasion the least decline in the zeal with which the British 
court supported the claim of Ferdinand; with whom, or 
with the junta that governed in his name, a treaty of al- 
liance had been recently concluded at London. At the 
very time when the two armies near Corunna were prepar- 
ing for a sanguinary collision, Mr. Canning and rear- 
t/a/2. admiral Apodaca signed a convention, binding his 
Britannic majesty to a close concert with Spain in 
the war against the French, and precluding, on the part of 
the acknowleged king, the cession of any portion of the 
Spanish territories. 

Whatever might be the opinion of the French, Spain 
was far from being subdued. 'I'hey boasted that they had 
ruined the armies of the right, centre, and left, and flat- 
tered themselves with a hope of the permanent possession 
of Madrid. But, although their success had an imposing 
aspect, an arduous task remained to be j^rfonned, before 
they could call the country their own : the zeal of patriot- 
ism, animated by a sense of religion, and inflamed by a 
detestation of the character and conduct of the invaders, 
could not easily be extinguished. 

When the parliament re-assembled, it was stated, in the 
king’s name, that he continued to receive from the rulers 
Jafi, of Spain ‘‘ the strongest assurances of their deter- 
mined perseverance in the cause of the legitimate 
monarchy and of national independence.” He promised 
that, so long as the people of that country should remain 
true to themselves, they might depend on his strenuous aid 
and suppc5rt ; and he therefore recommended such an aug- 
mentation of the military force, as might enable him to op- 
pose the enemy with effective vigor. It was also intimated 
to the two houses, with regard to another branch of hos- 
tility, that the eager endeavoftrs of the French to destroy 
the commerce and resources of Great-Britain had not 
prevented tlie progressive improvement of the public re- 
, venue. 
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The king was empowered, by the votes of the commons, 
to grant pecuniary aid to Spain and Portugal ; and consi- 
derable supplies of men were also forwarded to the peifin- 
sula. British officers >vere employed in disciplining the 
Portuguese : but the jealous pride of the Spaniards long 
repelled this assumption of superiority, even while they ex- 
pressed their gratitude for the aid which was so readily 
afforded. 

It was generally acknowleged, that the duke of York had 
improved the military establishment in various respects, 
and had brought the army to a high state of discipline: 
but, as it was discovered that commissions and appoint- 
ments had been sometimes granted without regard to merit, 
and that an artful and rapacious woman had taken a cor- 
rupt advantage of his occasional negligence, an inquiry was 
instituted on tlie motion of Mr. Wardle. Many witnesses 
wTre examined; and the base interference of Mrs. Clarke 
was fully proved. She avowed the receipt of various sums 
of money for the exercise of her influence over the duke, 
and declared that, in several instances, he was not unac- 
quainted with these acts of corruption. At the close of the 
iiupiiry, the accuser proposed an address to the king, 
stating that the charges had been substantiated, and that, 
as such conduct tended to abate the zeal of the army, and 
to produce serious mischief, the duke ought to be deprived 
of his command. Mr. Burton and Mr. Perceval strongly 
opposed the motion, because they conceived that the alle- 
gations were destitute of validity. Mr. Bankes expressed 
his conviction, that an unreserved communication had sub- 
sisted betw'een the duke and his female friend on miHtary 
topics, and that she thus acquired an undue influence in 
the regulation of those points in which she had no right to 
interfere; and, while he acquitted his royal highness of 
personal corruption, he moved, as an amendment, that the 
indecorous connexion which had been so imprudently 
formed, and the insult thus oflbred to the morals and rcli- 
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gion of tjie nation, rendered the duke’s continuance in his 
high employment very inexpedient and improper. Lord 
Folkestone vindicated the testimony of Mrs. Clarke from 
the objections with which it luid been assailed, as if it had 
been the mere produce of revenge for the refusal of her 
exorbitant demands. He admitted her credibility on this 
occasion the more readily, as she had destroyed a variety of 
documents which might have served her purpose of crimi- 
nation. The amendment being rejected, Mr. Perceval 
proposed a resolution, denying that the evidence adduced 
could justly criminate the duke; and, after an animated re- 
newal of debate, the house, by a majority of eighty-two 
votes, disallowed the charge of corruption, and even of 
connivance. 

The duke’s anxiety would not allow him to wait the re- 
sult of these debates, without a solemn assertion of his 
innocence. In a letter addressed to the speaker, he denied 
all corrupt participation in any of the infamous transac- 
tions” which had been stated; declared that he had not 
the slightest knowlego or suspicion of their existence ; and 
desired that he might not be condemned without trial, or a 
regular inquiry into the validity of the evidence : but, even 
after the house had sanctioned the efforts of his friends, 
and admitted the satisfactory tendency of their exculpatory 
harangues, when there did not appear to be any necessity 
for his‘ abandonment of the high ground on which he 
March stood, he resigned the direction of the military 

IS. department. He was probably of opinion, that 
the voice of the people called for his retreat, and that this 
general sentiment out-weighed the decision of the national 
representatives. His accuser was hailed as a patriot, com- 
plimented with panegyrical addresses and votes of muni- 
cipal freedom : but, when he suffered Mrs. Clarke to sue 
him for the execution of those pecuniary engagements by 
which he had encouraged her to expose her paramour, and 
when olhci circumstances seemed to militate against the 
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purity of his character and motives, his popularity rapidly 
declined. " 

The new commander in chief was sir David Duinlas, 
who was a respectable ollicer, but was precluded by age 
from the exercise of that activity and address which the 
army expected to find in tlie director of so great an esta- 
blishment. WJiile ho was promoting the increase of the 
disposable force, a new war arose upon tlie continent. 


LETTER XIII. 

/I general vicxi) of extended Hostilities^ to the Treaty of 

Vienna. 

The first object of the Austrian emperor, after the 
peace of Presburg, was the renovation of his army. To 
the archduke (diaries this task was more particularly as- 
signed; and the conduct of that prince did not disappoint 
the hopes of his brother, who expressed his satisfaction at 
the new arraimcments and regulations. To the affairs of 

c!5 O 

finance, and the retrieval of public credit, great attention 
was also paid by the court ; and, while the military esta- 
blishment was more particularly fostered, with a view of 
avoiding a series of loss and disgrace, considerable re- 
trenchments w ere made in oilier branches of expenditure. 

It soon became evident, even to ordinary observers of 
political affairs, that Francis was not inclined ,to remain 
in a state of inaction, if any opportunity of ojiposiiifj the 
French with effect should arise. The contest in Spain, by 
employing a great army, seemed to afford a favorable oc- 
casion for a renew^al of hostilities against the enemy of all 
quiet or well-disposed nations; and a continuance of en- 
croachment and usurpation seemed to justify an attack. 
To the jealous remonstrancv^s of Napoleon, evasive replies 
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were made; and a military attitude was still preserved. 
Enraged at this appearance of hostile intentions, the despot 
menaced the Austrians with a vigorous war, if their army 
should not be reduced to it’s ordinary number, and so sta- 
tioned as to preclude the suspicion of offensive movements. 
As the answer was incompliant, he put a numerous host in 
motion. A proclamation was then issued at Vienna, stat- 
April ing the emperor’s resolution of asserting his inde- 
pendcnce by arms. He was convinced of the rea- 
diness of his people to support him on such an occasion ; 
and, as he could depend on their unanimity, obedience, 
confidence, and activity, he flattered himself with the fairest 
prospect of success. 

The archduke Charles made an energetic appeal to the 
nation in general, and the array in particular. His brother, 
he said, was reduced to the necessity of taking arms*, be- 
cause the emperor of France wished to annihilate the 
power of every state which would not implicitly submit to 
his will, or be subservient to his unprincipled and insatiable 
ambition ; because he had already given orders to his ge- 
nerals for the enforcement of his schemes of aggressive 
violence, and had summoned his dependent allies into the 
field for the accomplishment of his flagitious aims. To 
oppose such an enemy with the utmost vigor was the duty 
of every Austrian subject, and of every friend to the laws, 
honor^ and prosperity of Germany. While the French 
studiously aimed at the ruin of the most venerable institu- 
tions, at the subversion of ancient codes, and the corrup- 
tion of morals and manners, — prosecuted a course of 


* This necessity was strongly denied by the writer of the eighth bulletin, who 
attributed the war to the pride of the emperor Francis, the archiluke’s jealousy of 
Russia, the efficacy of English gold in corrupting the minister Stadion, the levity 
of the women, and the artful insinuations of Metternich. With regard to the 
offer of a subsidy or a loan from Great-Britain, the ministers denied that any over- 
tures whatever had b<^n made to the court of Vienna, or any influence exerted: 
but, when the war had commenced, a treaty of alliance was concluded, and pecu- 
niary supplies V. ere transmitted to Germany. 
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shameful rapacity, and a still more atrocious career of 
cruelty, which was particularly exemplified in the employ- 
ment of the youth of one foreign nation for the attack ^and 
subjugation of others, — the Austrians were preparing to 
contend for their dearest interests, their religion, laws, and 
possessions, the independence of their monarchy, and the 
ancient privileges of the Germanic confederacy. No pa- 
triot, no man of true spirit, could be disaffected to this 
glorious cause : indifference would bo criminal ; and sub- 
mission to the brutal foe would be disgraceful and 
ruinous. 

Of the nine grand divisions which composed the Aus- 
trian army, one remained on the Bohemian frontier for the 
purpose of temporary observation, under the immediate 
command of the count de Bellegarde; one was conducted 
into Poland by the archduke Ferdinand, and two were 
sent into Italy; while five, after the expulsion of the 
French and Bavarians from Munich, occupied the country 
from the Iser at Landshut to the Danube at Neustadt. 
Bonaparte, having hastened from Paris on the first intelli- 
gence of the invasion of Bavaria, addressed his troops from 
Donawert, and assured them of a speedy and complete 
triumph. At Abensberg, he attacked two divisions ; and 
a spirited conflict ensued, in which, after a considerable 
loss on both sides, each claimed the advantage. Near 
Eckmuhl, a more general action occurred, in which the 
Austrians were compelled to retreat. Prince Charles then 
passed the Danube near Ratisbon, after a fierce engagement ; 
and, being joined by Bellegarde, took a position at Cham. 
Leaving a strong body to watch his movements, Napoleon 
moved along the right bank of the Danube, severely ha- 
rassing the left wing, which he drove to Ebersberg, where 
baron Hiller resisted with such effect, as to destroy a great 
number of his pursuers. That officer then hastened to 
secure Vienna, which the archduke also hoped to reach 
before it should be invcstetl by the enemy. It was not, 
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however, considered as a defensible town ; and, when 
howitzers bad played upon it for twenty-four hours, and 

May the river-isles had been seised, the citizens capi- 
tulatcd, while the troops retreated over the bridge 
of Tabor. The archduke was not disposed to submit 
tamely to this loss, but resolved to attack the French and 
their German allies near the capital. He stationed his 
army near Ebersdorff; and, when he had ineffectually en- 
deavoured to obstruct the passage of the invaders, who 
threw pontons over a branch of the river to a small island, 
and by the same means reached the isle of Lobaii, whence 
they passed to the left bank with little molestation, they 
fortified Aspern and Essling, and were as ready to offer as 
to sustain an attack. 

The Austrians advanced in five columns, which, with a 

May corps of cavalry and grenadiers, amounted to 
21* 75,000 men. An equal, if not a greater number, 

fought on the side of Napoleon. Aspern was the first ob- 
ject of attack; and it was alternately taken and recovered, 
as each party seemed to think it’s possession necessary. 
Every house was resolutely contested ; and every tree had 
it’s assailants and dclcnders. At length, a part of the se- 
cond column, co-operating with the first, gained the upper 
part of the village, and kept it during the night. The ac- 
tions, on a bushy meadow near the post, were not less vi- 
gorous and sanguinary. An animated contest occurred 
between the first line of the third cofumn arid the hostile 
cavalry. The latter, being very numerous, turned the 
battalions* on both wings, penetrated between them, and 
repelled a body of light horse, but were\driven back in 
confusion by some well-directed volleys. The fourth and 
fifth columns attacked Essling and Enzersdorff, and ob- 
tained visible advantages ; and the equestrian reserve, join- 
ing the intantry in the centre, alsd acted with spirit and 
success. But, as a mere repulse was insufficient, fresh ef- 
forts were deemed requisite on the following day. The 
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Austrians were dislodged from Asporn, whicli, however, 
they retook when it was involved in flames. Having been 
reinforced in the night, the French eagerly jiresscd forwanj, 
rcgiirdlfess of the destruction of their bridges by fire-boats ; 
and the battle soon became general ; but it raged with par- 
ticular vehemence in the centre and at EssKng. That 
village was defended by the French with extraordinary 
obstinacy, because they were sensible of it’s utility in the 
event of a retreat. Such a movement was at length ren- 
dered necessary ; and it was not effected without a severe 
loss, as all the batteries played while the troops were has- 
tily passing in small vessels to the isle of Lobau. Above 
20,000 men were killed or wounded in these conflicts, on 
the part of the Austrians, who made, however, a much 
greater Iiavock among the hostile ranks'^. 

This splendid and important success,” as it was styled 
in the royal speech at the prorogation f)f the Ihitish parlia- 
ment, was not attended with any favorable result. I'liose 
who called themselves victors left the enemy for severaL 
weeks unmolested, as if they were of opinion that they had 
sutficicntly secured all the advantages of a glorious campaign. 
A respite was certainly expedient and desirable ; but that 
indolence and neglect which suffered the fruits of a boasted 
victory to be wholly lost, must excite surprise, if censure 
should be deemed illiberal. 

In Italy, the archduke John was at first successful, lie 
reduced some considerable towns in the Veiieliaii territories, 
and even menaced the capital. A reverse of fortune fol- 
lowed: he was defeated in several engagements by tjio vice- 
roy Beauharnois, and deprived of his recent acquisitions. 
The French commander then prepared to reinforce the 
grand army of Napoleon, w'hile the archduke was equally 
intent upon a junction with his brother. Near Leoben, 
Beauharnois routed the corps of Jellachich ; and, pursuing 

• Austrian Account, given in the Si-f-plcnieiit to the London Gazette of 
July 1 1 . 
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his course, joinetl Lanriston at lirnck, whence he proceeded 
into Hungary, threatening prince John with another de- 
feat. 

While tlie French maintained their ground in the north 
of Italy, they strengthened their power to the southward^ 
by a total subversion of the papal authority. 

It is certainly inconsistent with the genuine spirit of the 
Christian religion, tliat a director of the concerns of the 
soul should be a temporal prince. “ Christ’s kingdom is 
not of this world and the gratifications of piety are not 
to be found in the midst of lordly splendor and princely 
power. He who is immersed in politics, and entangled in 
the (iflairs of busy life, will rarely pay a due attention to 
the religious interests of the people ; or, when he intcrl’eres 
in that department, he will treat the doctrine and discipline 
of the church as points of policy rather than of conscience, 
and w ill render them subservient to the prevailing system of 
government. It never was intended by the apostolic founders 
of Christianity, that the head of tlic catholic church should 
be a territorial sovereign. He was at first a mere president 
of the Christian community, the chief pastor of the in- 
creasing flock. It was lu’s duty to point out the patli of 
salvation, to reiKior practice consistent with faith, and en- 
courage every species of private virtue. 1 hit so commanding 
was the influence obtaiiied over superstitious minds spi- 
ritual directors, that political power and temporal authority 
were gradually ae<]uired by the bishops of Rome, who, 
elate with these adventitious aids, soon began to treat 
religion as an inferior object of consideration. The pro- 
fligacy and. tyranny of many pontifls excited the disgust of 
every good Christian; and it became the wish, even of 
devout <'atholics, that power, thus abused, should be trans- 
ferred til the hands of laymen. These remarks arc not 
offered in justification of the conduct of Bonaparte, who, 
when he resolved to reduce the pope to the slate of a mere 
bishop, actuated only by ambition and rapacity. 
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In tlie preamble of a decree wliich be sent to Rome from 
bis camp at Vienna, lie said, tliat liis august predecessor 
Charlemagne, when he assigned various territories Mni/ • 
to the pontiffs, gave them merely as fiefs to be D. 
holden under him and liis successors, with a view of more 
effectually securing the tranquillily of Ital}^ not intending 
that Rome should at ain^ time cense to form a part of the 
great empire which he left to liis posterity ; that, since that 
period, the combination of tlie temporal with the spiritual 
power had been a source of serious discordance and of fre- 
quent mischief; and that it was inqmiclieable to conciliate 
the train juillily of the state, and the dignity and integrity 
of the einjiire, with the temporal prc‘lensions of the pcqie. 
It was therefore ordained, that the papal territori(S should 
be ineorjioraled willi the Ereiicli dominions ; ifuit the 
public debt should stand on the same basis witli that of 
Franco ; and that the revenue of the iiontiff should befiKcd 
at the sum of two millions of fnuics, iVee from all charges 
or requisitions. Romo was declared to be a free and im- 
perial city; and general Miollis, Salicelti, and four other 
statesmen, were ordered to make such arrangements as 
would assimilate the new appendage of France to the rest 
of the empire. l^Iicy suppressed the court of inquisition, 
annulled the ternjioral jurisdiction of the clergy, abolished 
the right of asylum and other inexpedient privileges, and 
organised new tribunals. The title of king of* Uoine^was 
appropriated to tiic licir of the empire; anti a spltnidid 
court was to be kept in that city by a prince of the blood 
or a grand dignitary. 

The troops wliich guarded the Roman territory were 
called away by the danger to which the kingdom of Naples 
seemed for a time to be exposed, fciir John Stuart, rather 
with a view of exciting a diversion in favor of the Austrians, 
than in the hope of making a })oworful im]U’rssioii upon Lie 
Neapolitan dominions, sailed wHli a considerable force, and 
made a descent on the isle ri Ischia, which, as well as 
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Procidft, he reduced in the pame of the king of Sicily. 
Lieutenant-colonel Smith, being detached to the attack of 
Scylla, hiiled in the attempt, and hastily retired ; but, in 
consequence of a sudden panic, the enemy quitted the for- 
tress, leaving the artillery and stores which had been taken 
from the besiegers, and a valuable supply belonging to the 
usurper. The state of the city of Naples did not render 
an assault advisable, as Murat* had assembled a great 
force for it’s defence. 

These operations were not productive of any real benefit 
to the Austrians, who, being conducted to Raab by prince 
John, had another engagement with the viceroy of Italy- 
The Hungarians, by whom they were joined, did not act 
with spirit ; and the F rench prevailed after a sanguinary 
contest. Retiring toward Presburg, the archduke remain- 
ed in expectation of orders from the commander in chief, 
who continued on the defensive near Vienna. 

The army which prince Charles had collected, exceeded 
the amount of 110,000 men; but it was not strong in ca- 
valry, the soldiers of that description being only 12,000 in 
number. When the preparations of the French announced 
an attempt to pass the Danube, and provoke a general 
engagement, the Austrian positions extended from Jedlers- 
dorff‘on the Spitz to Muhleitern. Enzersdorfl*, which seemed 
to require defence, was very imperfectly fortified; other 
posts were less strong than they might easily have been 
rendered ; and the movements of the French were not ob- 
served with due vigilance. The fire of a battery having 
dislodged a feeble party from an out-post, a bridge was 
thrown over a narrow branch of the Danube, and a French 
detachment passed over to a wood which was protected by 
a morass. To check the imitation of this bold example, 
four divisions of the grand army approached the river. 


* This adventurer had been elevated by his brother-in-law to the throne of 
NapleSf 0 1 the removal of Joseph to Spain. 
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forming, as far as they could, an investment of the Lobaii : 
but, on subsequent consideration, this arrangement was 
abandoned, as not affording many tlefensible positions. 
Returning to the former line, the archduke left one division 
with the advanced guard for the defence of the river. When 
some days had been employed in firing from the opposite 
batteries, the French fixed three bridges, one of a single 
piece, one of boats, and another of rafts, below iMizers- 
dorff; barges were also prej)ared for the })assage; and a 
considerable part of their army gained the lelt bank in a 
dark, rainy, and tempestuous night, amidst a fierce can- 
nonade from the whole Austrian line. They soon broke 
the weak chain of posts formed by the van-guard, seised 
the town, and were joined in the forenoon by the rest of tlic 
army. When he had retired beyond the Russbach, July 
the archduke began to form redoubts in that posi- 
tioii when it was too late; for the advance of the enemy 
soon dispersed the workmen. IJaving crossed the rivulet, 
the French, in great force, attacked the centre, and broke 
the first line by the impetuosity of their charge : but the 
commander in chief exerted himself at this critical moment 
with such spirit and address, that the Austrians rallied, 
and compelled their adversaries to rc-})ass the stream. 
Night put an end to the engagement; and the French, 
without just pretensions, claimed the victory. 

In the ensuing night, the Austrians, by an unnecessary 
extension of their line, occupied the country from Starn- 
mersdorff to Neusicdel. Their general had formed a 
scheme of concurrent attack upon botli Hanks of the enemy, 
in the hope of cutting off the communication willi the 
Danube: but there was not sidlicient time to make all the 
arrangements for this purpose; and that division which 
had received orders before the rest could be instructed and 
prepared, suffered severely by a premature attack upon the 
right wing of the French. It was expected that the arch- 
duke John would be able to joni in tliis assault ; but it was 
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imprudent to depend upon \m opportune arrival. The 
central body passed through Wagram, and liad a long 
contest for the possession of Adcrkla, which was at length 
secured by the Austrians, who, forming two lines in it’s 
front, drove the French back upon Raschdorff, spreading 
disorder through tliat part of the field in which Is’apoleoii 
more particularly acted. In the mean time, a part of the 
Austrian right, which had moved toward Aspern, found 
that village and a neighbouring wood occupied by the 
enemy ; but a dislodgcment was efiected with little difficulty, 
and the French were pursued to their tete-dc-pouL on the 
banks of the Danube. The deficiency of cavalry jircvented 
a due advantage from being taken of the retrograde move- 
ments of the French centre; and the same disparity was 
highly unfavorable to the Austrian left, which, after being 
recalled from it’s attack, could not, even witli the aid which 
it received from the centre, secure itself from being seriously 
out-flanked, or permanently defend Neusiedel against the 
vigorous assaults of Davoust. The ill success of this corp:^ 
made an unfavorable impression upon other })arts of the 
line. The centre, being exposed to a new and formidable 
attack, gradually retreated ; and the right, threatened with 
the danger of being turned by the columns marching along 
the river, evacuated the posts which had been recently 
seised, and concurred in those movements of timidity or of 
prudence, which not only inspired the French with the 
confident hope of victory, but gave them a right to claim 
it. The honor would have been greater, if they had not 
possessed a commanding superiority, both in the number 
of men and in the quantity of artillery. In the two battles, 
about 20,000 men, on the Austrian side, w^ere killed, 
wounded, or captured ; and the amount of the French, in 
the two former classes, proved nearly e(|ual to that cal- 
culation 

For the five following days, the retreating army suffered 
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continual molestation and faftlier loss, |}articiilarly at 
Znaiiii; and, to prevent ifs ruin, an anristico was re- 
quested and obtained. It was purchased by such cpii- 
cessions as evinced, on the part of the unfortunate emperor, 
a desire ot*|pecdy pacification. 

The Tyi’olesc and Voralhcrgcrs were })articularly active 
ill this campaign. They had lelt, soon after the jieace of 
Presburg, the ill ellects of that transfer to which they luid 
been obiiged to submit. Their jiriviiegi's aiul iininimitics 
were ostensibly secured to them by tlie treaty; but en- 
gagements of this nature arc not, in general, very sciaipu- 
lously regarded ; and the king of l^avaria was so unwilling 
to ‘oiilfer any circiimscripLlon of the royid antiiority, that he 
violated the conqiact, in muitiplied instances, with tlie same 
open defiance of national feeling in vvhich his arbitrary 
patron would have gloried, ile abolished the representa- 
tive slates, and subverted the coiistilution of the country: 
he seiseil the funds, confiscated the property of the church, 
suppressed monasteries, and sold [)ublic buildings, not 
sparing even the ancient castle of the eounls of Tyi-ol, tlic 
})osscssioii of which was sup[)osed to confer the right of 
sovereignly. The taxes v/hicli he iin|)osed n|ion his new 
subjects were so namerous aiul severe, that even a pro- 
curement of the means of subsistence became extremely 
diiliciilt. Petitions and remonstrances against these griev- 
ances were strictly prohibited, and even the murmurs ol’ 
discontent were tyrannically rcjires.sed. Such a sei’ies of 
0})[)ression disposed the wliolc nation to a revolt, as socm 
as it was known that a new war was on the }x}inl^of arising 
between Prance and Austria. The agents ol the court ol 
Vienna fannetl the llame oi general indignation ; and it 
was concerted between these emissaries and llie I yrolese, 
that, when the Bavarians should begin to enlorce the mi- 
litary conscription, or take measures for th(‘ suppo-<*d se- 
curity of the province, the in jured inhabituiiis ^liouhl evec l; 
the slaadaitl of revolt. An i '.cmpl being made to destroy 
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a bridge, with a view of impeding the advance of the Aus- 
trians, the peasants attacked and routed the parly; and this 
exploit served as a signal for a general insurrection. 

None but the slaves of despotism will blame the conduct 
of the Tyrolese on this occasion. Being shanicfully mis- 
governed and oppressed, they were no more criminal in 
revolting from Maximilian Joseph than the English were 
for shaking off the tyrannous yoke of the second James. 
Success attended their early operations. An assault upon 
Inspruck put them in possession of that town ; and from 
other places the Bavarians were easily dislodged. A com- 
plete victory was obtained in the field over a considerable 
army, even before the insurgents were joined by an Austrian 
force. A civil governor and a commandant were sent by 
Francis to re-establish his interest in tlie province; and the 
states were convoked at Brixen by the archduke John, 
But this pleasing prospect was obscured by the appearance 
of a French army under Lc-Fevre, who, co-operating with 
general Wrede, defeated the Austrians and Tyrolese, and 
compelled the majority of the former to evacuate the coun- 
try. The French commander, knowing that the exercise 
of extreme cruelty, against those who were called rebels 
and brigands^ w'ould be highly agreeable to his sovereign, 
diffused over the province the horrors of devastation and 
murder. Towns and villages w ere involved in flames : the 
peasants, whether armed or defenceless, were massacred; 
women and children were put to death with circumstances 
of atrocious barbarity*. 

The insurrection, however, was not yet crushed. The 
peasants Speckbacher and HolFer, and a Capuchin named 
Haspinger, encouraged the patriot"^ to renew their ex- 
ertions ; and the French were defeated with great loss in 
several engagements. Le-Fcvre and his ruffian troops fled 
from the province; and Hoficr assumed the government. 

• Statement of the Tyrolcie Deputies who were sent to England to solicit aid 
i>r interposition. 
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The Tyrolese, assisted by a great number of Austrian 
prisoners who had escaped from the power of the French, 
now invaded Bavaria, made an incursion into Carinthia, 
and even sought the enemy in Italy ; but, being deserted 
by the Austrians in consecjucnce of tlic armistice, and de- 
prived of the artillery and ammunition which they had 
taken, they were constrained to relinquish their recent ac- 
quisitions, and to act merely on the defensive. Le-Fcvre, 
with a gixjat army of French and Bavarians, again rushed 
into the Tyrol, and renewed his inhuman ravages, which ex- 
cited such indignation and resentment, that even the women 
resolved to wreak vengeance on the straggling or captive 
invaders, 640 of whom they put to death near Landeck. 
The enemy being defeated with severe loss, the marshals 
Macdonald and Bessicres were sent with a select reinforce- 
ment; but they also felt the effects of patriotic zeal and 
courage. Hoffer and his associates again cleared the coun- 
try; and an interval of tranquillity ensued. On the re- 
newal of hostilities, Speckbacher was surrounded in a 
Bavarian town ; but he found the means of escape, after 
the discomfiture of his troops. Hoffer retired from the 
capital, and defended himself among the mountains. Tiic 
annunciation of the treaty of Vienna having produced only 
a partial submission, the French and Bavarians prosecuted 
their desolating and murderous course, and fit length over- 
whelmed all opposition. Hoffer, unable to elude discovery, 
was condemned by martial law, and shot: the same fate 
attended the efforts of Mayer, another gallant chieftain; 
and the country w as again oppressed by the irpn yoke of 
Bavaria*. 

An insurrection, ’ hich, if it had been encouraged by the 
higher powers, might have worn a formidable aspect, had 
been organised in Germany by Schill, the commander of a 
regiment in the Prussian service. He lamented ilie in- 


Dcr Kricg dtr Tyiulcr LuiidlcutU) von J. L* S. Bartholdy. 
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activity of his sovereign amidst the alarming progress of 
the French, and announced his intention of leading an 
army of patriots against the inhuman enemies of Germany. 
He soon collected a considerable force, and harassed the 
French detachments in Saxony and Westphalia : but his 
career was short and transient; for, wlien he had retired to 
Stralsund, he was attacked by some Dutch and Danish 
troops, and lost his life. Many of Ins officers fell with 
liiin ; and some who were captured, were sacrificed, as 
deserters, to the rigors of martial law. The duke of Bruns- 
wick-Oels, son of the prince who was mortally wounded at 
Aiierstadt, also carried on a desultory warfare, with the aid 
of all who were willinrj: to sliarc his fortune : but he was 
unable to recover the duchy; and, after occasional instances 
of success, he evaded hostile fury by seeking refuge in 
England. The archduke Ferdinand, acting under more 
regular authority, invaded Saxony with effect; and Bo- 
naparte’s vassal king was, for a time, deprived of some of 
his principal towns. Jerome, the Westphalian king, was 
alarmed at the })rogress of general Kieinnayer, who ob- 
tained several ailvantages over tlie supporters of Gallic 
tyranny ; and, if an army had been sent from Great-Britain, 
this intruder might pcrliaps luive been dethroned : but an 
expedition of a diilereiit kind occupied all the attention of 
the ministry. 

The preparations which were made for the new eii- 
ter])risc were sufficiently ample for a much more important 
service than the destruction of a few shi})s. The military 
force sent^out amounted to 39,000 men : the fleet consisted 
of thirty-seven sail of the line, and twenty nine ships of 
inferior rate, beside sloops, bomb-vessels, and gun-brigs. 
The artillery requisite for a siege, and all kinds of military 
and naval stores, were abundantly furnished ; but there was 
one serious deficiency, for which no other preparation could 
effectually atone. An active, able, and judicious conductor 
of the enterprise, was not provided by it’s imprudent pro- 
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jcctors. The carl of Chatham, wlu) was tclcclcd for the 
employment, was known to possess courage, aiul Ins good 
sense in the business of ordinary life was not disputed : .but 
lie was tardy in his movements, indolent, and inert, and 
the choice of such a commander was consetiucntly ill- 
calculated to promote the success of an expedition which 
reejuired celerity and vigor Miicli time, it may also be 
observed, was lost in ibe preparation ; for a force con- 
siderably less would have been adeejuate to the intended 
object; and the armament might then have reached the 
place of it s destination, before the enemy had collected the 
means of powerful resistance. P>ut, imfortinuitely, the 
whole business was a tissue ol* error and mismanagement. 

It was pretended by lord Castlereagh, by whom the en- 
terprise was suggested to the cabinet, tliat one of it's object s 
tended to create a diversion in favor of the Aiisti ians ; but 
it was too long delayed to have any beneficial cifect in that 
point of view, and the troops ought rather to have acted In 
(lermany; or, if they liad been sent to Spain, they might 
liave occasioned the recall of a great force from the banks 
of the Danube. 

The armament proceeded from the Downs to the isle of 
Walcliercn, and sailed to it’s nortli-castcrn coast by a passage 
which had been deemed imjiraelicablc for large shijis ; and 
a considerable part of the army disembarked near Jidij 
the town of Veer, v^hich was taken after a short 
cannonade and bombardment. IMiddclbnrg was not de- 
fended ; but, at Flushing, the resisi-incc was spirited, if not 
obstinate. A strong detachment landed on Sonth*l]eveland, 
under sir John Hope, who quickly reduced the whole island. 
The defenders of Flushing. Itaving made a vigorous sortie^ 


* This may be deemed a bold assertion from a writer who has no connexion 
with the military service, particularly as the successor of the duke ol ^ ork ap- 
proved the appointinent : but, without aHnining that inleieat alone procured the 
earrs nomination to the command, a reference* to liis well-known character is 
sulTicient to prove that the choice was not the most judicious. 
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received so severe a check from major-general Graham, that 
they were discouraged from future sallies. They not only 
suffered considerable loss, but were obliged to relinquish 
some very advantageous ground, of which the besiegers 
eagerly took possession for the establishment of their ad- 
vanced posts. 

It was the opinion of some officers, that the possession of 
the isle of Walchcren was not a necessary preliminary to 
the progress of the fleet and army up the Schelde ; that it 
was sufficient to mask Flushing ; and that thus the grand 
object of the expedition might have been effected. The 
occupation of Cadsand, it was particularly alleged, would 
have given the armament an opportunity of proceeding up 
the river without any molestation from the works of Flush- 
ing : but so negligent was the general in this respect, that, 
long after the arrival of the army off Walcheren, French 
troops were sent to the besieged town from the opposite 
island. Every day was important in this critical service ; 
and it appears that much time was lost. The carl imputed 
an unexpected delay to the admiral, sir Richard Strachan, 
upon whose vigorous co-operation in an attack upon Flush- 
ing, with a view of avoiding a protracted siege, he was in- 
clined to depend, in consequence of a previous agreement, 
which, however, was denied by his naval associate. 

In the progress of the siege, Hope’s division remained 
near IJatz, in South-Bcveland. That important post was 
exposed to two attacks from the enemy’s frigates, brigs, 
and gun-boats ; but it was still retained ; and the flotilla, 
diminished by the destruction or capture of a part of it’s 
amount, retired toward Fort-Lillo. After the reduction of 
Rammekens, the earl, as he himself informs us*, en- 
deavoured to expedite the advance of the armament up 
the West- Schelde; but his advice and remonstrances (he 
adds) did not operate so effectually as to ensure the success 


* In the narrative which he presented to the king. 
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of the enterprise. The admiral was of opinion, that, by 
the march of the army across Soiith-Bevciand, the attempt 
miglit much sooner be made, than by a diliiciilt pas^sage 
thi'Diigh the windings of an intricate channel: but, as tlic 
general preferred the latter mode, it was necessary to warp 
the vessels with great labor, and frequently against the 
wind. 

The siege was at length accompanied with a furious 
bombardment, which made dreadful havock in the town. 

A cannonade from many of the ships also increased the 
consternation of the inhabitants: an entrenchment and a 
battery were stormed ; and a lodgement was efiected within 
musquet-shot of the walls. General Monnet, being sum- 
moned to surrender by sir Eyre Coote, the director of the 
siege, at first evaded the demand ; but a renewal of attack 
induced him to capitulate. The garrison, amounting to 

5800 men, submitted to the disgrace of captivity. 

The number of killed and wounded, from the in- 
vestment to the surrender, probably exceeded 2000 ; while 
those who suffered, on tlie part of the invaders, from the 
day of the disembarkation, were about 800. 

In the mean time, the report of tlie expedition had drawn 
a great force to Antwerp and it’s vicinity; and the enemy'’s 
movements portended a vigorous opposition. The voyage 
up the Schelde was still delayed ; and, ten days aftdr the re- 
duction of Flushing, the fleet Iiad not proceedetl far beyond 
Batz. It was then calculated, that all the force which 
could be brought into action, alter leaving sufficient gar- 
risons in the islands ofWalcheren and Soujji-Bcvelaiid, 
would not exceed 25,000 men ; and, with this number, the 
earl and the principal officers despaired of farther success. 
They were informed that the ships which they wished to 
destroy were protected by the citadel ol Antwei p, and that 
this town w^as in a complete state of defence; a»icl, as it 
would be necessary to employ strong detachments in ob- 
serving the garrisons of Hi rgen-op-Zoom and Breda, they 
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did not conceive that the remaining force would be ade- 
quate to the sieges of the forts of Lillo and Liefkenshocck, 
which must precede the grand attack. There was another 
discouraging circumstance, which ought to have been fore- 
seen, but against which the ministry had not taken proper 
precautions. It was w^ll known, from the information of 
a celebrated physician^, who had ably treated of the dis- 
eases of the army, that, near the close of the summer and 
in the autumn, a bilious remittent fever prevailed in tlio 
isle of Walcheren and the neigJibouring parts of the Nether- 
lands : yet those arrangements for which the ris([uc of such 
a disorder peculiarly called, were neglected. It began to 
show itself soon after the surrender; and (says the general) 
it hourly increased to an alarming extent.’^ 

These considerations deterred the earl from the prose- 
Aug^ cution of the enterprise. I'he admiral, being pre- 
sent at a consnltalion, olfered all the aid of the 
fleet for the reduction of the fortresses ; but, when he lound 
that tlie cliief military oOicers were in(‘lined to relinquish 
all ulterior attempts, lie ceased to urge them on tlic subject. 
At that time, the enemy seemed to defy the elforts of the 
English ; for those ships which had been removed five* 
miles above Antwerp, bad been brought to the front ot tlu' 
town, and some were even as low down as liillo. To ob- 
struct the passage, however, a boom had been franu d, and 
it was guarded by a great number of guii-boats. Batteries 
were also erected on both sides of the river ; and Benin dotte, 
styled the prince of Ponte-Corvo, an able ard experienced 
general, had been sent to super-intend the operations of 
defence. 

The greater part of the army soon after returned to 
England, leaving for the defence of Walcheren a force 
debilitated by an insalubrious air, the ill effects of whicli 
had been aggravated by the inuiidalions diffused over the 
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country diirini]; tlio .siege. A consideniblc number died ; 
and, ot those who recovered, many were subject to a 
periodical return of the disorder. Notwithstanding the 
pestilential Jiaturc of the climate, the island was retained for 
several months, while the war with Austria continued; but 
this bold encroachinent on the dominions of Napoleon had 
no cHect in })rocuring better terms of peace for the cinpei or. 
It was also retained for some time after the paeilleatioii 
betwecji the rival })oteniates ; but j)nidencc at length re- 
cjuired ilN deivlielioii. The guns and valuable stores of 
Ehi^hing were conveyed to the British ships: the basin 
and dock-heads were blown up, and all the works ])cc. 
of the harbour desiruyed; and the arsenal and 7- 
store-houses wore involved in ilamcs. The troops were 
then, to their great joy, })ennitted to rc-visit INigland. 

This expedition will long be remembered, as disgraeeful 
to the minislry ; but sonic of the maritime enteiprises of 
tlic year are entitled to a boiler characlei*. it v.as reported 
in the spring, that eleven sldps of the line and four IVigates 
vvei’c in the road oiNAix; and, as it was supposed that they 
iniglit be attacked with advantage, lord (Jochrane was 
ordered by lord Gambler, at the [>articular desire of the 
board of admiralty, it) undertiike the hazardous service. 
An ollieer whose OTvcrtions promised to be more ellicacious 
could not easily liavc been found. While the principal 
squadron remained at anciior near the island, a number of 
fire-ships and gun-brigs proceeded to the attaclv; but, 
amidst the darkness of llic nighi, the whole number could 
not be brought into action. The approach of this llotilla 
intimidated the enemy into a retreat lovvard the shore; and, 
in the morning, lord Cocliraiie informed the admiral, l)y a 
telegraphic signal, that sevt*ii ol‘ the Trench ships were in 
such a position, as to present an oppoiiunily of destroying 
them. Some ships of the line and frigates were then sent 
forward, and opened a cannonade upon all the slii[>s which 
were within reach. One o- ckly struck to the Irnpcricuse, 
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ill which his lordship had taken his station : it was set on 
fire, after tlie removal of the prisoners; and two other 
vessels were also destroyed by the assailants, beside one 
which was burned by the enemy ; while some of the r^t 
were irreparably injured. j * 

In the Mediterranean, lord ColUn^wood and his officers 
maintained the honor of the British Hag. Beside inferior 
services, he made such arrangements as occasioned the 
destruction of three ships of the line, which had ventured 
to quit the harbour of Toulon; and the store-vessels which 
were under the escort of the former, and intended for the 
French at Barcelona, were burned or captured. 

Some colonial acquisitions also rewarded, in this year, 
the exertions of the English. In concert with the Portu- 
guese, they made a descent on the isle of Cayenne, and, 
with little difficulty or loss, seised all the settlements. A 
more important expedition was that which was undertaken 
for the reduction of the most valuable French island in 
the West-Indies. Lieutenant-general Beckwith and rear- 
admiral Cochrane sailed with 950:) men ; and, wdien one 
division of the army had discmbarivcd on the wiiulvvaril 
coast of Martinicpie, a proclamation w^as issued, inviting 
the inhabitants to submit to the British government, as the 
only resource against the famine that had long harassed 
them, and the oppressions under which they groaned. The 
militia seemed disposed to remain quiet ; but the regular 
troops iSioiight it their duty to make some resistance. Two 
batteries, which threatened to obstruct the landing of the 
second -division, were silenced by a party of marines. At 
Morne Brune, a spirited action inflicted considerable loss 
on both parties ; and the heights of Sourier were also well 
contested ; but both stations were taken by assault. The 
low^er fort was quickly taken, as was also the post of St. 
Pierre. Fort- Royal was not defended; and a cannonade 
and bombardment of six days intimidated the garrison of 
koi’l-Bourbon into a capitulation, within tour weeks after 
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the departure of the armament from Barbadocs. This 
speedy success, acliicved amidst incessant rains, reflected 
lionor on the gallant soldiers and their naval associates. 

The possession of the island of 8t. Domingo was still 
disputed. AVhen tlie French under Le-Clerc made their 
grand attempt for it’s recovery, that detachment wliich he 
sent to secure the ancient capital might have been over- 
powered by Paul, the brother of Toussaiiit, if he liad not 
been sur})riscd in an unprepared state: but, as the wliite 
inhabitants were inclined support the pretensions of the 
French, the city was surrendered to Kerversan, who en- 
joyed his command unmolesicd, until general Ferrand, on 
the decline of the European interest in the northern and 
western parts of the island, violently dispossessed him of 
his i)o\vcr, and sent him back to France. This oilicer ably 
witlistood the assaults of Dessaliiics upon the town of 8t. 
Domingo, and retained for some years the chief authority : 
but, when intelligence had been received of the dissolution 
of all the ties which had long connected the French and 
ISpaiiish nations, the citi>7ens and provincials took up arms 
against him, and del'cated him at frieibo; and, knowing 
himself to be an object of general odium, he killed him- 
self in despair. 11 is successor, Barquicr, rendered himself 
equally unpopular by Ids tyrannical govciamenl; and all 
his cilbrls for the subjugation of the Spaniards and tlicir 
associates wore unsuccessful. Yet he defended the city for 
eight months, and ilattcred himself with the hope of con- 
tinued possession, from his cxpcctalion of a great reinforce- 
ment, consisting of’ whites, peo})le of color, and negroes, 
who had emigrated amidst former convulsions, and who, 
after a temporary occupation of Cuba and Louisiana, me- 
ditated a return to the islaiid wluch they had quitted. 
The Spmiish leader was llainircz, who, ror want ol heavy 
artillery, found himself unable to reduce a fortified town. 
He was at length gluddeiied with the arrival ol succours. 
A British squadron appea^ti^ before the city: and, when 
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inajor-gencrdl Carmichael had made a descent with troops 
and artillery, liarquier, apprehensive of an assault, pro- 
posed a negotiation, which, after earnest endeavours on 
the part of the garrison to sccuije an lionorablc retreat, ter- 
minated in an agreement, importing that they should be 
conveyed to France, but should be considered as prisoners 
of war. (jrateful for the seasonable aid which was thus 
afforded, the Spanish commander, who now assumed the 
colonial government, agreed to a treaty in the name d 
Ferdinand, allowing to the BritJfeh traders tiie same com- 
mercial advantages which were enjoyed by the subjects of 
S[)ain, in all the ports of Hispaniola. At the time when 
the Spaniards met with this unexpected success, the other 
parts of the island w ore under the sway of Christophe, the 
mulatto Petion, and Philip Dos. The first ruled over the 
largest share of the population, and had for his capital the 
town of Cape- Fran (;!ois ; the second, wlio resided at Port- 
au-Prince, was more civilised than his black rival ; and 
the third, whose power extended over some of the central 
districts, gradually auginentcd, by plausible promises, the 
number of his dependents f . 

Ill the same year, the French w^ere dispossessed of some 
European islands. A small armament being sent into the 
Ionian sea, brigadier Oswald landed at Zantc, com})clled 
the garrison to surrender, and made arrangements with the 
princyial inhabitants for their provisional government ; as- 
suring them that his sovereign only wished to deliver 
them from the French yoke, and to protect them in the 
enjoyfaeut of their religious and civil rights. Proceeding 
to Cephalonia, he took possession of that island without the 
least opposition ; but, at Cerigo, the resistance of the gar- 
risons of three forts exposed them to the consequences of 

* These two chieftains had joined their arms, in 180G, for tlie ruin of Des- 
iialincs, whose tyranny', and cruelty had excited general odium. He was dispos- 
sessed of his oliief towhs, and, in endeavouring to prevent the seisure of his 
jwrson, he receive^ the just retribution of his crimes. 

f Walton’s Present State of the Spanish Colonics, vol. i. 
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ail assault. They were reduced to the necessity of sur- 
rendering, as prisoners of war, to the great joy of tlie in- 
habitants; and, in the isle of Ithaca, no defence was eyen 
attempted. 

The conquest of these islands did not please the grand 
signor, who wished to retain them under his protection; 
but lie acquiesced in that transfer of authority which lie 
had not the power of preventing. After the deposition of 
Selim, Mustapha had reigned in tranquillity, until the 
ambition of Bairactar, the pasha of Uudshuck, excited 
dangerous connnotions, during which Selim was put to 
death, and his siu cessor dethroned and imprisoned ; whose 
half-brother w as elevated to the sovereignty, under the de- 
signation of .Mahmoud TL*; and Bairactar acted for some 
months as grand vizir, with a spirit which seemed almost 
to promise a regeneration of the empire. By attempting, 
liow'cvcr, to follow those schemes of military innovation 
w'liicli liad occasioned the ruin of 8elim, he excited general 
disgust, which all liis vigor could not allay. Tlio Jaiiisa- 
ries conspired against liiin, murdered their aga for not 
joining them, and attacked the soldiers of the new institu- 
tion. Furious conflicts ensued, in which a great niimbei 
fell on each siile ; aad, at the same time, incendiary rage, 
the usual accompaniment of a Turkish tmiudt, made great 
havock among the buildings of the city. The insurgents 
even attacked the seraglio, to which the obnoxious minister 
had retired. In the phrensy of despair, he ordered the 
deposed sultan Mustapha to be strangled, and, firing a mass 
of gim-povvdcr, blew himself up, with many of Ijis adhe- 
rents f. After seven days of commotion, the storm sub- 
sided, without the dethronement of Mahmoud, who found 
the means of pacifying the Jaiiisaries. As the Russians 
were not disposed to agree to such terms he depmed rea- 

* On the 29th of July, lilOR.— This prince has been f rrjnently eull-a Ma- 
homet or Mohamnaed ; but hcSvould then have been the fifth of the name, 
t In Nov* . V, U108. 
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sonablc, tlie sultan now listened to the propositions of Mr. 
Adair, the British minister, and a treaty was concluded 
restoring the relations of peace and amity. 

The Russians did not prosecute the war against the 
l\irks with that vigor which was calculated to reduce the 
enemy to despair, or to lead the invaders to the gates of 
Constantinople. They were unsuccessful in various con- 
flicts ; and their Servian allies were also repeatedly obliged 
to yield to tbc fury of their o])ponents. The same sjfirit 
of ambition wljicli had prompted Alexander io engage hi a 
contest with the Porte, hurried him into a war with the 
Persians, against wliom he sent a considerable army from 
Georgia: but bis troops were defcaletl with great loss. 
As it was suspected by Fatcli All, the Persian king, that, 
while his friendshi}) was seemingly courted by the French, 
they had instigated the Russians to attack him, lie treated 
general Gardaiiiie, Naiiolcorfs reju’esentative, with visible 
coolness, and, on the arrival of an ambassador fi’om Great- 
Rritain, was easily persuaded to form a friendly connexion 
with this country. 

The nortliern emjicror did not so far evince his subser- 
viency to his ally, as to join him in actual hostilities against 
Austria. Ho ordered, however, a suspension of amicable 
intercourse, and meanly consented to })1 under his former 

OrA friend, who, after a long negotiation, acceded to 
a treaty which was both disadvantageous and dis- 
graceful. Francis not only ceded the territory of Saltz- 
burg, and a part of Upper Austria, for the benefit of that 
confedcKacy which his great enemy had organised in Ger- 
many, but resigned to the French the county of Goritia, 
the province of Cariiiola, the government and city ol’ 
Trieste, and, indeed, all his dominions on the right bank 
of the Save ; gave up to the king of Saxony some districts 
in Bohemia, and the whole of Wcst-Galit/ia; and per- 


son ilie oth of January, 1809. 
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iiiiltcd Alexander to take possession of a part of East-Ga- 
iitzia. lie even became so submissive to the dictates ol 
Napoleon, as to confirm all the alterations which had 
taken place in Spain, Portugal, and Italy ; and such future 
changes in those countries, as might originate from the 
wanton capi-icc of despotism, were to receive the sanction 
of the humiliated prince, who, iifter this exlenl of loss, 
could only expect to reign over the rest of his territories as 
the vassal of the Corsican, unless a favorable conjuncture 
should arise, in wliicli a grand confederacy might be 
formed, for crushing the exorbitant and dangerous power 
of the tyrant. 


LEITER NIV. 

J Survetj oj the second Camjn/hpi in Spain, and PoriupaL 

The result of the late campaign in the Spanisli D 
provinces did not discourage either party. Each 
had great resources ; and each kH)kcd fbrwaril to idtiinaic 
success. The French, in particular, banished all doubt 
from their minds, and exulted in the magniUidc of llie ex- 
pcctcd conquest. 

The supposed security of Madrid induced the usurpci to 
resume his residence in that ciiy; and he announced his 
return by the pageantry of a })onjpous proce v- um. Bodies 
of infantry lineil tlic streets : tlic eavalry ailvaiicod before 
him ; all tlic officci s of state, spieialiill;.' arrayed, attended 
him on horseback; be received Iroin tlic ^^overnor the kiys 
of the city, and, being introduced by the clergy into the 
church of St. Isidore, he atldressctl I'rom the throne his as- 
sembled subjects. He deeb c-d, that he was not prompted 
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by liis private inclinations, but solely by his sense of duty, 
to luulertake tlw arduous task of royalty ; and that he was 
willing to risque the sacrifice of his own happiness, because 
the people of Spain required his exertions for the establish- 
ment of tlieir prosperity. Mass was then solemnised ; and 
don Joseph Napoleon proceeded to the p:dac(*, which he 
entered amidst the roar of arlillery. The town was illu- 
minated for three nights, and apparent joy prevailed : yet, 
to every intelligent Spaniard, to every one who had honor- 
able. and patriotic I’eelings, tlic intruder was an object of 
contempt. 

Having, as lui fondly thought, established himself in the 
sovereignty, he ])rocccdcd to a seltlement of the national 
affairs, and to an enforcement of the ordinances of his im- 
perial brother, who, before ])c left MadritI, had decreed 
that the court of incjuisition should be abolished, that many 
monasteries should be suppressed, and fiaidal j)vivi!cgcs 
annihilated. The attention of the court was more par- 
ticularly direcled to financial and miruary concerns. The 
I’orincr branch of policy was in a stale of great confusion; 
and all the endeavours of the new^ government did not 
place it on a ri'giilur basis, dlie organisation of the army 
was more systematically conducted ; and it‘s brutal tyranny 
was encouraged by the court, while the people were unsub- 
dued. Flagitious outrages were perpetrated wdth impunity; 

and death was denounced against all who should enter into 

• « 

the service of the grand junta. To check this ferocious 
spirit, the council of Seville ordained, that all French sol- 
diers w’hoc might be captured in any town or district, in 
which acts of cruelty had been committed by the enemy, 
should bo immediately })ut to dcatb. This menace was 
not invariably executed : and, even if it liad been, it would 
not have effectually repressed tlic outrages of the French, 
who would have defied the consequences of those atrocious 
acts of hostility, in which they were encouraged by the in- 
nate depravity and infamous barbarity of their master. 
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the usurper was employed in strengthening his 
government, hostilities were continued in various j)arts of 
the kingdom. The marquis dc la Romana still erected in 
Callicia the standard of Eerdinand ; the duke del Infantado 
had been severely harassed, but was yet uncoiujnereil ; and 
other patriotic generals were again prepared to face the 
enemies of ISpaia. 'J he ])eople of Saragossa, being ex- 
posed to the renewed dangers of a siege, held out to llieir 
countrymen, under the (‘ye of Palafox, an cxain})le ol‘ re- 
solute intrepidity, wliicli, though it diti not save their city, 
had an animating elfect over the country. 'I hey rej>elled 
various attacks for two nioiuhs; and, though llie town wr.s 
then more seriously threatened, they did not despair of 
success. A multitude of women, })rctending to invite the 
approach of the enemy, as if they were disgiisletl at the' 
obstinacy of the men, drew into the city a numerous body 
of' (he besiegers, iqmii whom a sudden attack was made 
Avilh sncli vigor and eifeet, that only a small })roporlion of 
their number escaped. 'Flic siege at length became a con- 
test for .streets and hotises: m.ining and countermining led 
to subterranean conflicts; and great liavock was made both 
by bombs and by cannon. Jk'ing frequently reinforced, 
the Ereiich finally j)revailed over the patriots, and marshal 
Lasnes obtainetl lull [)osscssion of the town, die- Feb. 
tating his will without allowing a regular capitula- 
lion. At least !20,00() of the defenders may be supposed to 
have fallen during the siege. • 

At the time of this success, tlie i'^rench hoasied that they 
had restored their uulhority in adl the })rovinces extending 
from the Pyrenees to New-Castilc, and I'rom the northern 
coast to the Portuguese frontiers ; and marshal Soult lioped 
to extend their sway by li e terrors of a new invasion. 
Not expecting a vigorous icsistaucc fre in tlie Portuguese, 
who had only a small British force to defend their country, 
he crossed the Minho, and menaced the kingdom with out - 
rage and devastation. M ■ eii his van-guard «approached 
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Braga, the armed inhabitants and a body of peasants offered 
tlicir services to general Freire, whom they requested to 
lead them without delay against the enemy; and, on his 
refusal, some of them were so irritated, that they murdered 
him as a betrayer of their cause, even before it was dis- 
covered that lie had actually entered into a traitorous cor- 
respondence vvitli the enemy. They then iiasteneil to meet 
tlie invaders, and sacrificed many to their fury, witliout 
preventing tlie advance of Soult, who, after the sanguinary 
defeat of several armed bodies, reached Oporto. This 
city, though it was strongly garrisoned, and furnished with 
200 pieces of artillery, was quickly taken by the French, in 
consequence of the disunion and insubordination of tlie 
l^ortuguesc. 

The army coininanded by Soult not being sufficiently 
strong for the conquest of Portugal, Victor had concerted 
with that commander a plan of simultaneous operations, 
intending to enter the kingdom by the way of Jkulajoz. 
lie passed the Tagus at Ahiuiraz; and, Iiaving stormed an 
March entrenched position in his progress, advanced to 
IMcdcllin, wlicrc he engaged the Estremaduran 
army. I1ie right wing of the Spaniards contended with 
such vigor, as to throw the French left into disorder: but 
their cavalry did not emulate the example of resolute intre- 
pidity; nor did the left or the centre exert tliose perse- 
vering efforts which might have secured the victory. 
Cuesta then recalled his right, and ordered a general re- 
treat. About 6000 of his men were kihed, wounded, or 
captured;^ while the French who suffered were at least 
3500. About the same time, Sebastiani encountered an 
army of iVndaliisians at Ciudad- Real, and greatly thinned 
the opposing ranks. 

When the Portuguese were in constant apprehension of 
an attack upon Lisbon, a reinforcement arrived from Great- 
Britain; and sir Arthur Wellesley prepared to contend 
with Soult. In his advance to Oporto, tln-ec partial en- 
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gagcments occurred, in which the troops displayed great 
courage and alacrity. Hie passage over the Doiiro w'as 
obstructed, but without effect, by the jicrsonal excrtions.of 
the marshal, who retreated after a considerable loss, aban- 
doning a part of his artillery. After the recovery of Oporto, 
sir Arlhur eagerly pursued the French general, who, leaving 
his sick and wounded, and destroying whatever coulil re- 
tard his escape, fled into ^']niiii. The pursuers traced his 
route by the siiiolcc of burning villages, and by oilier marks 
of barbarian hostility and vengeance. 

Encouraged by tlic zeal of the marquis dc la Roniana, 
the (JalUclaus manifested a resolute spirit, wliieli lentled to 
convince the enemy, that Spain could no' easily be sub- 
dued. They opposed Ncy at the bridge oi ► 'au-!.'ayo with 
an intrepidity which appalled Lis r(d!(>vv('rs ; and, on this 
occasion, 105500 of the Frencli experienced a del’eat Iroin a 
iievviv-raised army, consisting of GOOO ai'med men and .‘>000 
without arms. The consxxjuencc of this chock was the 
evacuation of Corunna and of Ferro! , ofv/hicli the English 
seamen took possession. Compostclla liad previously been 
recovered by general Carrera; and llie governor of the 
province resumed his legit.imate aulliority. 

The Austrian war gave a sudden check to the offcaisive 
operations of the French in Spain. Napoleon recalled a 
part of his force from that country, and sent orders for 
temporary caution, if not absolute forbearance. Victor 
now relinquished his intention of proceeding into Portugal; 
while Cucsta, wliose conduct at Medellin had been publicly 
applauded by the junta, moved forward to harass tlic less 
active foe. Reflecting on this state of affnlis, sir Arthur 
Wellesley flattered himself with the hope of olilaiiiing vii 
important victory, if he could bring the jneniy^s chiel force 
into action, before it should form a jiiiiclion with other 
armies. The scheme was rash, and might have ex- 

ti*emely injurious. Pleased at his advance, the hrcnch 
hoped to draw him so far iu? . Spain, as to find an oppor- 
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tunity of intercepting his retreat. They resumed an of- 
lensive attitude, and concentrated an ample force between 
Tonijos and Toledo. Tlieir chief commanders were 
Jourdan, Victor, and Sebastiani, wlio rather directed the 
operations of the usurper, tlian received instructions from 
him. Wliile they were on their inarcli, the British general 
fixed upon tlic neighbourhood of Talavera de la Reyna a.s 
the best spot for their reception. He formed an advanced 
post ill a wood on the right bank of the .Mberchc; and, 
extending his line ibr the sprjcc of two miles, stationed his 
right wing, which was composed {)f Spanish troops, in and 
near the town, all the avenues to which were defended by 
batteries. He placetl the ihilish army in a })lain to the 
left, and also upon a hill, between whicli and a iiiorc com- 
manding ciuinencc was an unoccupied valley; and, in the 
centre, he disposed some brigades of both nations on rising 
ground. The battle connncnced with an assault upon tlio 
troops near the Albcrchc; and, as it was not intended that 
they should obstinately defend that position, tliey retreated 
to the rear of the general line, under a very licavy fire, 
whicli thc}^ sustained with great coolness. In the evening, 
the enemy made an impetuous charge upon the left, and at- 
tempted to seise the hill : it was yielded for a time, but was 
recovered at the point of the bayonet by major-general 
Hill. An attack upon the right, by a body of cavalry, was 
e([iially unsuccessful. 1 he attempt uj)()ii the liill was re- 
newed in the night, and early on the following day, without 
the desired ellect. After some hours of forbearance, the 
F rencli brought their whole force into action. Some Bri- 
tisli and Spanish cavalry luul been posted in the Julj 
valley after the repulse of the enemy, wlio, on the 
other hand, placed liglit infantry on the heights beyond it. 
Several columns then marched to re-attack the left wing ; 
but they were so w^armly opposed, that they abandoned all 
lic^s of forcing it. Sebastiaiii’s division exerted it’s vigor 
against the centre, and compelled some battalions, and 
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even the guards, to give way. The advance of a regiment 
from tlio left, howcvei-, soon rovivetl courage and restored 
order; and the disappointment of t!ie enemy’s hopes pyo- 
diiccd a general retreat. About 10, GOO of tlie partisans of 
Joseph were killed or wounded; and the number of those 
who sullered in the liritish army exceeded 4700, wliile 
those who had disappeared were calculated at 650. Of 
the »S}>aniards, by Cucsta's account, about 1200 lost tlicir 
lives or received wounds. If they had displayed the same 
courage and zeal which their allies manifested, tlie (aiemy 
might have been totally routed, instead of being sullered to 
retire quietly in the night: yet it ought to be observed, that 
the mere a})})carancc of so considerable a force, ready to 
act as occasion might require, had a favorable ellbct, and 
tended to encourage one army, and check the other; and, 
to the mention of that lirmiiess which withstoeal an eques- 
trian charge, it may be added, that, two days before 
j)rincipal battle, (.’uesta’s advanced gmird, being exposed 
to a fierce attack near orrijos, displayed some alacrity in 
resistance, if it did not repel the assailants ’^'. 

This apparent victory had not the immedialc ellect which 
might have been c.xpccted from it. Tlic advance of >Soult 
and Ney with 25,0()\) men ('iicouraged the retiring troops 
to a resumption of courage and alacrity ; and they seemed 
inclined to force the post of Talavera, which Cucsta occu- 


According to inajor-gcncnil iVIac-Kinnon, tbe lirili.- b coi.sislcd of 

^2(1, 000 iiifaniry ;ni(l ‘2500 c.iv.ilry ; while CucstJi ’\‘< I:oik'( 1 ipcii Miidi r his 

immediate coinniaml, :;iid Venegas had nai, i.' tl:is estiin.iiO he eurroet, 

it apjicais tliat only a small jnrt of Cuesia’s force had an active ro'^e. ni in tite 
engagement, and t])at tlie troops of Veiieiias: v,<‘re at a consar rabh; distance. 
iVI. do lto(.'ca admits, that the Fn.n« h troop- anionnted to 17,0t)() inen. this 
writer blames .To.sf'jih for rittempiing, v j ..an mihiaiy talents or knowlego, to 
direct the niovements of an arm}’ in a general engagenn nt. He says, that the 
battle ceased from weariness, and tliat neither party could j.istly claim tlie victory ; 
yet, according to the prevailing notion of the term, he virtually concedes it to the 
Englisli, who he says) were astonish al. \\Iu a the nextrnorr. rg dawned, U'. io/ding 
that their enemies had retreated to their former position, abandoning twenty pieces 
of cannon. 
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pied with his army. It was proposed that the passes of 
Banos and Perales should be defended ; but the Spanish 
gvneral was so slow in the execution even of those arrange- 
ments which he had recommended, that the former posi- 
tion was left without succour; and Placentia was seised by 
the advancing enemy, whose progre^ss intimidated the Spa- 
niards into an abandonment of Talavera, where 1 500 ot 
the w^ounded were unfortunately left. Lord Wellington 
was displeased at this movement, as it exposed the com- 
bined troops to the ris(|iie of a simultaneous attack in the 
front and rear ; and, as he reposed little confidence in the 
Spaniards, and was doubtful of the practicability of a re- 
treat in case of discomfiture, he resolved to make an im- 
mediate choice of a defensive position. He ordered the 
army to cross the Tagus at the bridge of ArtjObispo, and 
fixed his station at Delcytosa, where he thought himseli' 
well situated for the defence of Almaraz and the lower parts 
of the river. 

Although the l>attle of Talavera was followed by retro- 
gradation and mere defence, it was generally considered as 
far from being a fruitless conflict, since it elevated, botli 
among hostile and friendly nations, the fame of ihe British 
arms, and tended to invigorate and confirm that spirit of 
resistance, which, though occasionally unsuccessful, pro- 
mised the most beneficial result. Yet the danger to which 
the Spaniards were still exposed by the want of a regular 
system and of a government properly framed and united, 
by the impolitic division of military command, and the 
continuance of abuses and grievances in every branch of 
administration, alarmed the enemies of France, and gave 
particular uneasiness to the British ministry. To promote 
a change of conduct, the marquis Vk ellcslcy, who had in- 
fused vigor and unity into the govci nmcnt of India, had 
been sent by his majesty to the seat of the supreme junta ; 
and, after a delay \vhich was seemingly unnecessary, he 
arrived at Cadiz wdieii his brother, a reputed victor, was 
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retreating. lie was treated with politeness, and his sug- 
gestions were received with rospecthil attention. He stated 
the necessity oi sn])plying the wants of the Ihitish troojis, 
and of facilitating tlieir progre.^s, that they iniglu not be 
obliged to (jiiit tlie country. lie iiinted the expedienev ot 
appointing tl)e gallant gtaicral, who liad so resol utelv sii})- 
ported the cans(‘ of an injured nation^ to tlie chiel* command 
of the Spanisli army, whicli would thus be more elfectually 
united with it’s allies, he native troops, he said, ought 
to be subjected to a new organisation and to a more elli- 
cient discipline; public spirit ought to be more eagerly 
})romole(l; tlie ruling council, being too lunnerons for an 
executive body, might prndonlly be diminished ; and the 
convocation of the cortes onglit not to be delayed. 'Die 
tardiness of ^^panish deliberation did not immetliately ado]»t 
these useful hints: yet tlie wisdom of the ambassador made 
some im]n’cssion upon the most intelligent members of the 
junta. 

General Cuesta had ventured to remonstrate against the 
retreat of sir Artluir Wellesley, alleging the probability of 
defeating the French by a strict union and concert: but the 
liritish commander was s > disgusted at llio conduct of the 
Spaniards in the Lite batlh?, that, in a letter addressed to 
his brother, wliile he acknowleged the insuilieieiicy of his 
army to withstand the French without assistance, he de- 
clared it to be his opinion, that he ought to renounce all 
ideas of co-oj)cratlon with the native troops. Ciieshi was, 
soon after, obliged by the apj)ro:i( h of the enemy to retreat 
with precipitation and lo.ss; and sir Robert "Wilson, who 
had recently pushed some parti(‘s of his small corps almost 
to the ixates of Madrid, w'as attacked at Ranos, but did not 
retire beibre he had del'endud the jjass for nine hours. Ve- 
negas, about tlie .same time, had an uidbrtimato engage- 
ment at Aimonacid. lie formed an extended line, in the 
hope of turning the flanks of tlie enemy, wlio, deriding his 
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efforts, penetrated the line in various parts, and totally 
routed his jirrny. 

While tlic British troops remained on the dclensive, some 
of the Spanish generals were diligently employed in re- 
organising tlieir respective armies. The duke del Parque 
was particularly active in this service; and his troops, posted 
on the heights of Tarnames, found an o])portunity of exer- 
tion, in consequence of an attack from general Marchand, 
who endeavoured to turn their left. The retreat of the 
cavalry gave the assailants a temporary advantage ; but the 
steady valor of the infantry at length pul them to ilight. 

Amidst these operations, the conduct of the junta did 
not give general satisfaction. It’s endeavours to array the 
nation against the invaders were censured as feeble and 
inefficient : It’s direction of the disposable force was })ro- 
nounced injudicious, particularly in unseasonably risquing 
offensive operations in La Mancha : it’s inattention to that 
branch of the war which was connected w ith the defence of 
fortresses, also excited animadversion ; and many discon- 
tented politicians demanded a more systematic di6})lay of 
vigor and energy than the assembly had yet evinced. A 
small council of regency, chosen with the most deliberate 
discrimination, was proposed as a substitute, until the cortia 
should meet; and, as this seemed to be the prevalent opi- 
nion, the members so far admitted the principle, that they 
named a committee of six of their number for the enforce- 
ment 6f decisive measures of war and policy. They found 
a warm opposcr of theii' continued authority in the marquis 
de la Ilomana, who not only condemned tlieir conduct, but 
denied the legitimacy of their power. His exertions, being 
strongly supported by the remonstrances of other distin- 

Oct. guished patriots, procured the emission of a mani- 
as* festo, stating the exigencies and announcing the 
hopes of the nation, and ordaining the convocation of a 
representative assembly. 

In this proclamation it was observed, that an absurd and 
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feeble tyranny bad paved the way for French despotism, 
which at first appeared with a flattering exterior, promising 
reform in the administration, and announcing the empire 
of the laws; but the Spaniards were neither so deficient in 
penetration, as to be deluded by the artifices of intriguing 
politicians, nor so spiritless as to submit to the mandates of 
tyrants. They therelbro rushed into .arms, and soon ob- 
tained, by their patriotic enthusiasm, the honors and re- 
wards of victory. Instead of falling into anarchy, they 
re-generated and re-composed the state ; and established, 
without violence or disorder, a supreme government anil a 
commanding autlu)rity. The central junta, while the ex- 
])ulsion of the enemy was it’s first object, attended with 
zeal to the removal of abuses ; and, as soon as the turbu- 
lence of war allowed, ])rocl;iimed the revival of tiie 
— a name which recalled ideas of legitimate and constitu- 
tional sway, connecting the rights of the people with the 
suiiport of the throne. Some were of opinion, that ii re- 
gency of three or five persons, without a represxmtative 
body, would answer every purpose of good government : 
but such an administration would be accessible to the in- 
trigues of the tyrant and his emissaries, and would not be 
able to enforce that general submission which the imposing 
authority of a national council w^ould command. Others 
w’cre inclined to maintain the preference of the different 
juntas, as representative bodies, to the jiroposed assembly, 
because they concluded that it would be constituted in the 
ancient mode, so as not suflicicntly to represent the people: 
but it was the intention of tlic ruling council to rriake such 
arrangements as would tend to a removal of this objection. 
The promised convocation, it was hoped, would prove the 
best remedy for the disorders of the state ; wmiild call forth 
all the energies of the nation, confound the view’s of the 
enemy, and secure the triumph of the glorious caus^ of 
freedom and independence. 

The promise of a more ^ : ilar and legitimate govern- 
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ment might be expected to invigorate the exertions of the 
patriots ; but tlie zeal of the inhabitants of Gerona did not 
require sucli a siimiilus. Emulating the fame of the de- 
fenders of Saragossa, they long defied all the efforts of 
hostility. They bravely sustained the most impetuous at- 
tacks, and repeatedly enforced a discontinuance of the in- 
vestment, The neighbouring castle of Moiijuich, though 
not strongly garrisoned, was defended with great resolution. 
Five assaults, consequent upon the supposed practicability 
of three breaches, were repelled; and the besiegers were 
obliged to cojitinuc their operations for five subse(|ucnt 
weeks, before the danger of destruction prompted the re- 
maining occupants to retire into the city. 

General lUake, who hud twice contended with Siichct in 
the Arragonian province, and had not bccii able, on cither 
occasion, to prevent his discouraged men from retreating, 
hoped to be more successful in an attempt for the relief of 
Gerona, whicli was not then very closely invested. While 
one part of his army attacked the enemy at llrunolas, an- 
other division found an opportunity of entering the city, 
recruiting the garrison, and sap})lying it’s wants. Above 
four months alter the first investment, when three breaches 
had been made iii the walls, the besiegers expected llic 
speedy reduction of the place. Three strong columns were 
SepL sent forward to an assault ; and vengeance seemed 
to impend over the patriotic defenders. To o[)pose 
the hitended attack, the governor, tlon Mariano Alvarez, 
made such disjiositions as the time and his limited means 
allowed ; and the breaches were guarded wdth great courage 
and indefatigable vigilance. The enemy entered at two of 
the openings, and penetrated to the nearest houses : but 
the intruders were speedily crushed. Other attempts w^ere 
made wdth equal audacity, and baffled with equal spirit. 
About 800 of the assailants, according to the Spanish ac- 
count, were killed ; and the repulse operated for some time 
as a serious discouragement. As the possession of Hostal- 
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rich, and the vicinity of Blake's army, tended to prolong 
the defence of Gerona, Augereau resolved to seise the former 
town and defeat the general ; and he was enabled, by tlie 
great superiority of his force, to accomplish both objects. 
He dislodged Blake from the heights of Brunolas, and drove 
him to a remote station. The gates of lloslalrich were 
fired ; the defenders were attacked in every street, and over- 
whelmed. Precluded from farther supply, and ho})elcss of 
relief, Alvarez at length capitulated ; and the gar- J)cc, 
risen submitted to captivity. 

High expectations were entertained of the army of La 
Mancha, when the marquis of Arei/aga had superseded 
Venegas in the command. It was confidently hoped, that 
the new general would be able to advance to Madrid, in 
defiance of all opposition, and expel the ignoble intruder 
who styled himself king; but fortune did not, at this time, 
second the efforts of the Spaniards. The French, con- 
ducted by the usurper, attacked the mar(]uis near ( ?cana ; 
and an animated contest ensued. For two hours, Noxk 
the enemy did not make a very forcible impression. 

So gallantly did the Spanish infantry, particularly the di- 
vision of Lacy, contend for victory, that a great part of 
the French line fell back in disorder ; but the superiority 
of the hostile artillery, and the timid and irresolute beha- 
viour of the native cavalry, whose flight had an ill effect 
upon the rest of the army, enabled the foe to triinnph. 
Above 10,000 of the vanquished were killed, wounded, or 
made prisoners. 

Another defeat quickly followed. The duke dehParque, 
being attacked at Alba on the Tonnes, withstood rc[)eatcd 
assaults: but he did not derive from the cavalry that siqv* 
port which he expected ; and the impetuous vigor of the 
French drove him, after the fall of a great number of his 
countrymen, to the mountainous confines of Gallicia. 1 Lus, 
when the second year of the war terminated, the dark clouds 
of misfortune hung over tlie piiiriotic cause. 

VOL. vir. 
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LETTER XV. 

Vieuxi of the Affairs of Gi'eaUBritain and France, and of 
the Disputes of both Nations with the American Repuhlic. 

Amidst the varied enterprises of policy and war, the 
^ 2 ) British cabinet exhibited an aspect of exterior 
1809. harmony : yet a difference of opinion occasionally 
arose, which threatened serious discord. Mr. Canning was 
not perfectly pleased with the counsels or the conduct of 
lord Castlereagh, whom he considered as an incompetent 
minister for the arduous department of war, at a crisis of 
national danger. He therefore stated to the duke of Port- 
land his intention of relinquishing his office, unless his 
lordship should either retire from power, or be removed to 
another branch of the administration. The duke, unwilling 
to give offence to lord Castlereagh, and being unprepared 
for any new arrangements, remonstrated against the se- 
cretary’s proposal, and long delayed the communication of 
the affair to his majesty. Disgusted at this delay, Mr. 
Canning tendered his resignation, but was desired to retain 
his office until some new dispositions relative to the business 
of the war department should be made. Finding that these 
alterations would not prevent his lordship from super-in- 
tending the expedition to the Schelde, he objected to the 
scheme ; and, when a new plan was proposed, it was not 
adopted, because it was understood that the rival minister 
would not agree to it. To facilitate a general arrangement, 
earl Camden offered to resign his employment; and the 
duke then promised to gratify Mr. Canning by the ap- 
pointment of his friend, the marquis Wellesley, to that 
post which lord Castlereagh might be induced to resign, if 
another office should be vacated for his acceptance. This 
scheme, however, was postponed to the termination of the 
graiid enterprise ; and, from the fear of wounding the ir- 
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rltable feelings of it’s projector, these intrigues were en- 
veloped in secresy. The secretary constantly disclaimed all 
wishes of concealment : but, as none of his colleagues, (or 
five months, would venture to disclose the machinations, it 
was his duty either to resign at first, or to stjitc the whole 
affair to the war minister, 'rhere was no necessity for his 
yielding to the remonstrances of the premier, whose timidity 
on this occasion was augmented by age and ill health, and 
who now declared liis determination of retiring from the 
helm, that he might not belong to a divided cabinet. Earl 
Camden at length imparted the secret to lord Castlereagh, 
who, having aiuiouiiced his resignation, called into the 
field of hoyior his political enemy. It was not the demand 
of his removal, said his lordship, that excited his indigna- 
tion ; but he resented that duplicity which had deluded iiim 
into an ojiinioii of the sincere and friendly concurrence of 
a fellow-minister, wlio, in the mean time, had virtually 
superseded him. To neither of the combatants did the 
duel prove fatal. Mr. Canning was wounded ; but he was 
soon declared to be out of danger. Earl Bathurst, the 
president of the board of trade, was now appointed secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs ; and lord Ilawkcsbury 
(who, by bis father’s death, had become earl of Liverpool) 
acted as the wav minister, resigning to Mr. Richard Ryder 
the seals of the home department. 

The duke of Portland died soon after he had witnessed 
the entrance of his sovereign into the fiftieth year of his 
reign. He had less eloquence than most of his colleagues ; 
but he was equal to any of them in soundness of juclgemciit. 
He could speak pertinently in few words *. yet lie very rarely 
delivered his opinions in parliament. Before his junction 
with Mr- Pitt, he enjoyed the reputation of a patriot ; and 
he did not necessarily forfeit this honorable character by 
being alarmed into the support of the ruling power ; but, 
like earl Stanhope, the minister of George the hirst, he 
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was induced to give way to the prevailing system, and to 
acquiesce in that corruption which he could not prevent. 

While the duke was yet in power, his intention of retiring, 
and the resignation of the rival secretaries, obliged the 
other ministers to seek an opportunity of strengthening the 
cabinet. To lord Grenville and earl Grey their views were 
immediately directed ; and these statesmen were requested 
to communicate with the earl of Liverpool and Mr, Per- 
ceval, for the purpose of forming an extended and com- 
bined administration.’’ But the invited peers, being aware 
that their acceptance of offices would not give them the 
influence and authority to which they thought themselves 
entitled, as they had reason to expect that the existing 
ministers would bear the chief sway, declined the honor of 
association. The rejection of this overture induced the king 
to promote Mr. Perceval, on tlie duke’s death, to the station 
of first lord of the treasury. 

By the general assent of the people, a jubilee was cele- 
brated on the forty-ninth anniversary of the king’s acces- 
sion* ; but the festivity was premature, as the completion of 
fifty years promised to offer a more regular opportunity. A 
form of thanks-giving, adapted to the occasion, was in- 
troduced among the prayers of the church : the places of 
worship were opened, and appropriate discourses followed 
the ordinary service. The zeal of loyalty pervaded the 
kingdom : illuminations, some of which were remarkably 
splendid, enlivened the capital and many of the provincial 
towns : municipal entertainments, and private parties, dif- 
fused the amicable interchange of political sentiments and 
the joys of social intercourse; and liberality to the poor 
formed a pleasing feature in the celebrity. 

Jan, 2S, At the renewed meeting of the parliament, the 

1810. continuance of the war was stated to be neces- 

♦ Some persons called it the fiftkth anniversary : but they included the first 
day of the reign in their calculation. That, however, was not a return of the 
day, but the exclusive day from which the anniversaries were to be computed. 
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sary for tlie safety of Great-Britain, tlie support of those 
nations which were oppressed by France, and the ultimate 
deliverance of Europe. It was admitted, that the principal 
objects of the expedition to the Schelde had not been at- 
tained ; but his majesty confidently hoped, that important 
advantages, in point of securitj', would be found to result 
from the demolition of the docks and arsenal of Flus]iin<r. 
In the first debate, the opponents of the court manifested 
their intention of promoting a strict inquiry into that dis- 
astrous enterprise. Lord Grenville coiidcmncd the whole 
conduct of the ministry ; and, when he j)roposcd an amend- 
rnent to the address, he was so strongly supported, as to 
number ninety-two peers on his side: yet the ministry 
had a rnajoi ity of fifty-two. The commons also agreed 
to a courtly address ; but, when lord Portchestcr moved 
for an inquiry, he gained his point by a superiority of nine 
votes. 

The ear] of Chatham gave great disgust to the promoters 
of the investigation, by presenting to his majesty a narra- 
tive of his late exploits, not officially or through the me- 
dium of a secretary of state, but in an irresponsible way, 
and with views of sinister influence. Ilis reflexions upon 
the admiral, in that statement, wTre particularly iinplcasing 
to the public ; and it was hoped, that the house would 
stigmatise the irregular and clandestine conmiunication. 
On the motion of Mr. Whitbread, a vote of censure passed 
by a majority of thirty-three ; and the immediate conse- 
quence was the carl’s rcsignat^)!! of the office of master- 
general of the ordnance, in which he w as succeeded by lord 
Mulgravo, whose seat at the hoard of admiralty was filled by 
Mr. Yorkc. 

Of the senators who voted for inquiry, many were not 
disposed to agree to that condemnation winch would pro- 
bably have pleased the greater part of the community : and, 
therefore, when lord Fortchester moved a series of resolu- 
tions, staling the history of th expedition, and criminating 
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it’s projectors, the ministry (by a majority of forty-eight) 
triumphed over the presumed sense of the people. 

During the investigation, an act of illiberality, on the 
part of a ministerial member, produced consequences which 
he did not foresee. It was alleged by Mr. Yorke, that a 
public deliberation would be inexpedient, as the proceed- 
ings of the house might be grossly misrepresented, in the 
progress of the inquiry, by the reporters of parliamentary 
debates: he therefore moved for an enforcement of the 
standing order against the admission of strangers. A pro- 
posal of this kind is constantly allowed as a matter of 
course: but Mr. Sheridan wished that the order itself 
might be referred to the consideration of a committee of 
privileges ; and he reprobated the intended exclusion as an 
insult to the nation ; but it was defended by Mr. Windham, 
who did not think tliat it wa^ necessary for the people to 
receive progressive information of the debates. Sir Francis 
Burdett took this opportunity of animadverting on the 
frame and constitution of the house. If all the members 
w’ere fairly and freely elected, and if no corrupt influence 
prevailed, he would not object, he said, to that temporary 
secresy which might be followed by an impartial publica- 
tion of the result : but, as the house stood in an opposite 
predicament, as ifs conduct had excited just suspicion, as 
it had lost ifs character, and had not a leg to stand 
upon,” the proposed concealment would be imprudent and 
hazardous. A debating society, in announcing ifs discus- 
sion of one question, and stating another for the next meet- 
ing, freely censured the enforcement, and thus subjected its 
leading orator, John Gale Jones, to the vengeance of irri- 
tated senators. He was ordered to appear at the bar of 
the house ; and, although he expressed his contrition for 
the offence with that humility which ought to have ensured 
his pardon, he was committed to Newgate for a breach of 
privilege. 

Sir Francis Burdett, conceiving that the liberty of every 
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individual in the kingdom was endangered by an admission 
of the legality of this vote, which exhibited the commons 
in the united characters of accusers, judges, and jurors, 
moved for the release of Jones ; but the house exploded the 
motion, because the offender had not petitioned for that 
indulgence. The popular baronet, not content with the 
imperfect notice which was taken of his remarks in the 
daily vehicles 6f political and miscellaneous intelligence, 
published the entire speech, with an introductory address 
to his constituents, in which he severely arraigned the con- 
duct of the commons. The late vote, he said, amounted to 
a declaration, that an order of the house was of greater 
weight than Magna Charta and the laws of the land ; and, 
if such an arbitrary assumption of the power of imprison- 
ment should not be opposed, the freedom of the people 
would be at the mercy of part of their fellow-subjects, 
collected by means which it was not necessary for him to 
describe.*” He declared that the speaker’s warrant, by 
which an untried subject was outlawed, bore no feature of 
legality ; and that the whole process against the obnoxious 
orator was the most unlawful act which the mind of man 
could conceive. These and other animadversions inflamed 
the resertment of the courtly members ; and the minister, 
who mi'dit otherwise have suffered the attack to remain un- 

O 

repelled, was pleased at the opportunity of diverting the 
public notice from a disastrous expedition. 

Shocked at the baronet’s audacity and democratic licen- 
tiousness, Mr. Lethbridge urged the house to defend it’s 
privileges, and punish the libellous incendiary. ^Ir. fer- 
ceval eagerly supported this appeal to the honor and feel- 
ings of the assembly ; and Mr. Adam diffusely argued in 
favor of parliamentary law and privilege. Some members 
denied that the speech or the address could justly be termed 
libellous ; but the majority gave a contrary decision ; and 
it was ordered, by a subsequent vote, that sir hrancis should 
be imprisoned in the Tower 
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When he was informed of this vote, he declared to his 
friends, that nothing but the exercise of violence should 
prevail upon him to submit to it. The sergeant at arms 
procured admission into his house, but was soon desired to 
quit it; and a messenger, who delivered the warrant of 
arrest, was sent away with equal disdain and defiance. 
When the attorney-general had been consulted, he replied^ 
that he did not know of any case precisely in point ; but, 
reasoning from analog}'^, he replied, that, if the doors 
should not be opened to the sergeant after a declaration of 
the cause of his coming, force might be used without a 
violation of the law. A body of soldiers appearing before 
the house, sir Francis requested aid from the sheriffs, who 
were bound, he said, to protect him from oppression. Ko 

April attention was paid to this application ; and a party 
of constables, descending into the area, opened a 
wdndow, and rushed into the house, followed by the 
speaker’s representative, wlio, finding the baronet still re- 
fractory, ordered them to apprehend him. He was con- 
veyed to the Tower, and safely lodged in that fortress, 
amidst the ebullitions of popular tumult. The troops were 
insulted by the mob: and, on their return, several lives 
were lost '^ in consequence of that firing which was provoked 
by the aggression of riotous mal-contents, who threw stones 
and other missiles at the military defenders of parliamentary 
privilege. 

The indignation of sir Francis, at an arrest which he 
considered as an unjustifiable act of power, prompted him 
to address a letter to the speaker, disclaiming all obedience 
to any set of men, who should dare to assume the power of 
the king, and declaring that he would no longer ‘‘ make 
one of such an association.” Several members advised 
that this letter should be treated with contempt : but Mr. 
Perceval wis|^| that it should be stigmatised with strong 

• It ap pears, hflitS'ever, that one of these victims, at whom a soldier fired 
throuJlfircahof»«|hdow, had not in any way attacked or insulted the soldiers. 
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reprobation ; and one senator, in a high tone, called for 
the expulsion of it’s insolent writer. "I hc house unani- 
mously voted, that it was a flagrant breach of privilege ; 
adding, however, tliat the subject should be dismissed 
without farther notice, as the warrant of connnitinent had 
been executed. Sir Francis would have been better pleased, 
^ it his epistle had been incorporated with the daily votes, 
as a record of his sentiments ; but he was not indulgeil with 
that compliment 

While he remained in confinement, he received from the 
citizens of London an cxtraordinaiy mark of attention and 
respect An address had been voted to him, aj)pltiuding 
his love of freedom and his regard for the constitution ; 
and Mr. Wood, one of the sheriffs, conducted the livery- 
men to the Tower in pompous procession, which was con- 
sidered by many us an insult to tlic house of commons, 
whose determined adversary was thus honored. 

Tile advocates of that liberty for which the baronet con- 
tended held meetings for the expression of their senti- 
ments ; and petitions, couched in strong and disrespectful 
language, were presented to the national representatives, 
13y the inhabitants of Westminster, his liberation was de- 
manded, and the necessity of a parliamentary reform was 
forcibly urged. The livcry-nien of London, who had re- 
cently displeased the court by a spirited philippic against 
ministerial misconduct, and whose adtlrcss had not been 
received with respect, because it was not the act of tlie cor- 
poration, now offended the coinmoiis by a petition lor the 
release of sir Francis and of Jones, which the^ house in- 
dignantly rejected as an intemperate application ; but a less 
acrimonious remonstrance was subsequently received, he 
majority also exploded a pedtiou from the freeholders of 
Middlesex, and one which was offered from the inhabitanUi 
of Sheffield ; while some others, wliich were not particu- 
larly offensive, were graciously permitted to remain un- 
heeded upon the table. 
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On the last day of the session, a multitude assembled 
about the Tower, to congratulate the popular member on 
the recovery of his liberty, and attend him to his house in 
ceremonious parade. But, as he was inclined to make a 
quiet retreat, he disappointed the eager expectants by pro- 
curing an aquatic conveyance to Westminster. A proces- 
sion, however, was arranged by a committee of his friends ; 
and, in the evening, a great number of houses were illu- 
minated. He assigned, as the reason of his private de- 
parture, a wish for the prevention of disorder and tumult. 

The dispute did not thus terminate. Sir Francis brought 
an action against the speaker of the house for having or- 
dered his arrest. He also sued the sergeant at arms for his 
execution of the warrant, and the constable of the Tower 
for the detention of his person : but the court of King’s 
bench disallowed his claim of redress, and vindicated the 
exercise of parliamentary privilege. 

No serious obstacles to the public service, or to the pro- 
secution of the war, arose from the contests of party. The 
cabinet, strengthened by the accession of the marquis Wel- 
lesley, boldly pursued it’s course, disregarded the murmurs 
of the moderate, and defied the clamors of the turbulent. 

France was less agitated than Great Britain, because the 
people, being more effectually subdued, were more servile. 
The dictates of the court were received with general 
acquiescence ; aud the government of Napoleon was the 
theme of admiration and applause. In the display of the 
state and connexions of France*, count Montali vet, ex- 
pressing the sentiments of his master, observed, that signal 
victories, generosity in pacification, the results of profound 
policy, the progress of great public works, and the pre- 
servation of internal order and tranquillity, were the pro- 
minent features of the expiring year. The success of the 
French, he sai0f,.ihad been great and glorious; and, in 

♦ December 1809. 
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the midst of their triumphs, they had remembered mercy ; 
for, while they secured considerable advantages to them- 
selves and their allies, they had not oppressed a vanquished 
prince. It would have been easy, in the negotiation with 
Austria, to derive greater benefits from tlie splendor of 
conquest ; but moderation and magnanimity rellccted ho- 
nor on a victorious potentate. With regard to Poland, 
it was more politic to leave it in a dependent state, and to 
make transfers of certain portions, than to restore the king- 
dom. The Nvestern division of Galilzia, in particular, was 
prudently given to an ally of France, because the inha- 
bitants, being zealous in the cause of the great nation, would 
otherwise have been exposed to the keen resentment of the 
Austrian court. It w^as intended that the Hans-towns 
should still be independent; but it was expedient that 
Holland should be annexed to France, for the establish- 
ment of an union which the natural situation of the country 
strongly recommended. Of Spain and Portugal, the orator 
lamented the convulsed state : they were, he said, the seats 
of a furious revolution, excited and fostered by the intrigties 
and money of Great-Britain : but he trusted that the power 
and moderation of the emperor would restore peace to the 
pcniusula. There was no necessity, be added, for the con- 
tinuance of the Spanish colonics under the yoke of the pa- 
rent-state. If the people should demand independence, 
France would not oppose so just a claim, on their engaging 
to abstain from all connexion with the English. • 

The interior state of the empires was exhibited in a more 
favorable light than strict truth would have authorised. It 
was affirmed, that religion exercised it's legitimate influ- 
ence over the nation ; that the public institutions highly 
flourished; thaf education extended it’s improved fruits 
over ilie whole circle of society; that tl\c mechanic arts 
were cultivated with great skill and industry ; and that, il 
commerce suffered in the extraordinary suite of affairs, the 
suspension was merely tem)>orary. 

As far us appearances, could warrant llic opinion of'se- 
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cure establishment, the throne of Napoleon was fixed: but, 
conceiving that a matrimonial alliance with the house of 
Hapsburg and of Lorrain would tend to the confirmation 
of his power, and not supposing that a prince whom his 
arms had so lately vanquished would presume to reject an 
overture of this kind from the sovereign of the empire y 
he resolved to demand the hand of one of the daughters of 
Francis. To this union there was one objection ; but it 
was not insurmountable. Policy and the public interest, 
he said, required that he should leave his throne to his 
offspring ; and, as he had no hope of being a father while 
ho retained his present wife, he was induced, notwithstand- 
ing his unabated affection for her, to determine upon a se- 
cond marriage. Josephine readily assented to the desired 
repudiation, which was also sanctioned by the recorded ap- 
probation of the august relatives of her husband. The 
senate did not dispute this high authority, but decreed a 
divorce, witliout regard 4:o the established laws, after an 
exposition of the policy of such a measure from the orators 
of the council of state, one of whom spoke with rapture on 
the interesting subject, extolling the wonderful sacrifice 
made by the emperor of his most sacred affection to the 
benefit of his subjects, and applauding Josephine’s mag- 
nanimous immolation of her love for the best of husbands, 
to a sense of profound regard for the best of princes, and 
of strong attachment to the best of nations. 

A defiance of the laws of civilised society did not excite 
surprise, in the conduct of Napoleon ; but the assent of the 
Austrian emperor to so degrading an alliance (for he could 
not view it in any other light) astonished the other princes 
of Europe. He signed the ignominious contract for the 
marriage of Maria Louisa to the base enemy of her family : 
his brother Charles meanly condescended to represent the 
bridegroom; in the preliminary ceremony ; and the arch- 
duchess, exulting in the splendid prospect of an imperial 
crown, was eager to meet the military despot of the con-, 
tinent, whom she hoped to enslave by her charms. The 
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nuptials were solemnised at Paris with great splendor ; and 
the new empress became an object of popular attraction. 

I'his marriage, which was an act of artful policy^ was 
followed by an arbitrary exercise of power in Holland. 
Napoleon had repeatedly expressed his displeasure at the 
inclination of his brother Louis to favor the commerce of 
the Dutch, in opposition to the continental system ; and, to 
secure a strict obedience to his edicts, he now resolved to 
annex the seven provinces to his empire, having previously 
intimated to his Britannic majesty, without efiect, that, if he 
would conclude peace, or revoke the orders in council, 
Holland should be permitted to retain her indejienchmce. 
He began with the scisurc of the territories on the left bank 
of the Waal; and, by the progress of military intimidation, 
rendered the king so insign ilicant in his capital, Juljj 
that he resigned the throne to his son ; but the 
transf(?r w'as ridiculed by the tyrant, who gave peremptory 
orders for the [)rojected incorporation. In adjusting this 
connexion, he allowed six senators, six members of the 
council of state, and twenty-five legislators, to represent 
die Dutch community, and support the interest of his new 
subjects ; and, sending a lieutenant-general or governor to 
reside at Amsterdam until the affairs of the country were 
regularly settled, he complimented that city with the next 
rank to Paris and Rome. 

The trade of Holland was now as much restricted as that 
of France ; and both countries suffered severely from the 
loss of the American intercourse. In tracing the disputes 
with the United States, it may be observed, fliat, at the 
opening of a former session ^, the president intimated the 
continuance of the ‘^unrighteous edicts’^ of Great-Britain 
and Fraiice, and stated the consequent necessity of main- 
taining the embargo, which, while it saved the mariners 
and secured vast mercantile property, had afforded time 
for defensive arrangements. But this state of affairs excited 
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such clamors among all who were concerned in commerce, 
that the government made every exertion, not incompatible 
with the preservation of peace, to procure a repeal or mo- 
dification ot the obnoxious decrees. General Armstrong, 
the envoy at Napoleon’s court, proposed that all ships, on 
their departure from France, should take, in various arti- 
cles of the produce or manufacture of that country, the full 
amount of the cargo conveyed thither; adding, that, if 
these vessels should voluntarily proceed to Britain, it would 
only be with a view of finding the best market for the mer- 
chandise of France ; and that, if they should not go spon- 
tanefiusly to that island, but should be captured and sent 
into it’s harbours, a war for the repression of such piracy 
would become justifiable. These proposals, though evi- 
dently more favorable to the French than to their rivals, 
were not accepted or approved, because they involved an 
encouragement of British commerce. 

On a re-consideration of the embargo, it was deemed ex- 
pedient by the congress that it should be limited, and that 
a commercial intercourse should be renewed with all Euro- 
pean nations, except Great-Britain and France*. This 
was called the non-intercourse law; and it was enacted 
under the presidency of Mr. James Madison, who, while 
he^^professed a strict impartiality between the belligerent 
powers, strongly leaned to the French interest. Mr. David 
Erskine, the British envoy, not aware of this bias, listened 
to the conciliatory^suggestions of the president’s confiden- 
tial ministers, and readily promised, on the part of liis 
majesty, a .revocation of the orders in council, so far as they 
affected the United States, if jhc intercourse with this 
country should be renewed. A correspondent proclama- 
tion was immediately issued at the city of Washington; 
but the declaration that produced it was disavowed by the 
British court. The vessels which had sailed under the in- 
fluence of this misunderstanding were suffered to proceed 


♦ March I, 1809. 
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and return without loss or injury, while the orders were 
yet unrevoked : but this indulgence did not allay the cla- 
mors of the Americans against that conduct which they 
stigmatised as faithless and treacherous. Mr. Madison, 
having discovered his error, re-proclaimed the prohibitory 
law ; and, when Mr. Jackson, who was deputed on the re- 
call of Erskine, was found to be unprovided with the means 
of conciliation, and unauthorised to substitute a new 
scheme for the abortive arrangement, he was treated with 
coolness and disrespect, the more particularly because he 
had been instrumental in the ill-treatment of the Danes. 
He was insulted by the populace; and, for imputed free- 
dom of remark and animadversion, in aiiswer to the charge 
of ill faith, adduced against the British government, all 
intercourse with him was suspended. 

Repeated applications were made by the Americans to 
the French court, to procure a revocation of that decree 
which had produced the retaliative orders : but the answers 
were haughty and reproachful; and some vessels which 
had been seised were ordered to be sold with tlieir cargoes 
for the public benefit. It was, howxwcr, declared by M. 
Champagny, that, if gen<*ral Armstrong would engage for 
the non-submission of his countrymen to the arbitrary 
edicts of Great-Britain against neutral trade, a regular 
traffic would immediately be re-opened by the French. 
But no compromise or accommodation then ensued. The 
Americans were suffered to complain, and the outrages 
did not cease. 

The continuance of these disputes threatened cither 
France or Great-Britain with a new war. To rush into 
liostilities with Napoleon, seemed to be less hazardous than 
to attack the English, because he had not the means of in- 
flicting great injury upon the American.^ : yet Mr. Madison 
was much more disposed to resent the supposed injustice 
of the British government than to enter into a war with the 
potent emperor. 
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LETTER XVT. 

Progress of the War^ in various Scenes (^'Action, 

It was repeatedly declared by the orators of opposition, 
tliat Spain and Portugal could not be effectually defended; 
that the natives were not zealous in their own cause ; and 
that it was a waste of blood and treasure to assist them; 
but the ministers were not so far influenced by these admo- 
nitions (which, perhaps, were not the real opinions of all 
the speakers), as to neglect the great task which they had 
deliberately undertaken. Pecuniary aid was still sent to 
^ Portugal ; and it was resolved, that a native army 
1810. should be maintained and disciplined, to the 
amount of 30,000 men, beside the incidental services of 
the militia. Marshal Beresford continued to direct the or- 
ganisation of the patriotic force, and to point out the paths 
wdiich might lead to safety; and lord Wellington, while 
he remained within the Spanish frontier, did not neglect 
the interest of Pgrtugal. Pie apprehended that the next 
invasive attempt upon that kingdom would be preceded by 
the siege of Ciudad-Rodrigo ; but Junot thought proper 
to begin with Astorga. After a vigorous opposition from 
Santocildes the governor, the batteries were opened in 
form ; and some parts of the town were bombarded intp 
flames; An assault was risqued through a partial breach, 
with a great loss on the part of the enemy : but a fliilure of 
ammunition constrained the garrison to capitulate. The 
French general then joined marshal Ney, whose authority 
was soon superseded by the arrival of Massena, called 
the prince of Essling by his patron. This commander 
advanced from the Tormes with about 70,000 men ; and, 
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U’liile a part of his army invested Ciiuliul -Rodrigo, the rest 
checked the a})proach and interference of lord Wellington. 
The siege was not completely formed before s nic partial 
conflicts had evinced the alacrity and courage of the Spa- 
niards : and, when the besiegers were fully employed in 
iheir murderous o})erations, the well-served artillery of the 
town acted with coiisiclerablc cflbct. On the eighth day, 
the incessant fire of the batteries made a wide breach ; but, 
as this was not a suflicient encouragement to rush forward 
to the walls, in the face of a resolute garrison, the French 
had recourse to mines, by which the I’ortifications were 
greatly injured, 'fo avoid the havock of an assault, which 
might be attended with the slaughter of the inhabitants, 
tlie governor I lervasti and the junta proposed a capitula- 
tion, which, not being signed by Massena, was not strictly 
observed. It is supposed, that above flOOO of the b(‘siegei s 
were killed or wounded, while llie loss sustained by the 
garrison was coinparallvely ineonsiilerable. 'I'he French 
endcavonred to disunite and alienate tlie Sjtaniarils from 
their Ih ilish allies, by im}niting pusillanimity and bn'ach of 
faith to the hitter, vvlio, they said, witnessial tlu' fall of a 
town which they had pro.aised to relieve, with as little 
sym})athy as if they had been enemies. 

Massena now prepared for the invasion of Portugal, 
witlii>iit seeming to entiMlain the simdh st donht of tri-* 
innphant success. His first object, alter lie had passej the 
frontier, was the reduction ofAlmeitla. Prigadier Cran- 
ford, wlio was posted in front oft! at town with iftOO naai, 
sustained I’or many hours an attack IVoni a force so fln]>erior, 
that the escape of liis detaelHUcnt Irom total ruin seemed 
truly sur[)rising: yet his loss was not considerable, ami 
his retreat was far more honorable than iii>graeelnl. "J he 
lunnber and spirit of the garrison seemed to promise a long 
resistance; but the hopes of hn*d Wellington were Irnslnaed 
by a calamitous accident. On the night. after the ojicning 
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of the batteries, a bomb fell upon a cart, in which some men 
were taking ammunition from a magazine in the castle. An 
explosion ensued, by whieli a considerable number of the 
garrison and inhabitants were instantly deprived of life; 
and the loss of ammunition, rather than the destruction or 
derangement of the works, precluded a prolongation of 
defence. A capitulation was therefore j)ro})osed ; and it 
was agreed, that the garrison should be considered as pri- 
soners of war. Some of the captured officers were seduced 
from the paths of patriotic duty by the persuasions of 
Massena: and above 1000 of the militia were compelled to 
serve as pioneers to the French army. 

In the mean time, the rulers of Portugal took every 
opportunity of animating the people to a resolute conti- 
nuance of the contest; but they did not, like the governors 
of Spain, hold out, as a rew^ard of exertion, the prospect of 
a reform in the administration, or of a dereliction of the 
system of despotism. They even committed some arbitrary 
acts which excited the disgust of their allies. On pretence 
of a conspiracy against the government, they ordered the 
scisure and imprisonment of forty-eight persons, some of 
whom were banished to the Western Islands, while others 
were released on condition of their retreat to Great-Britain. 
Private animosity and resentment, and perhaps the baseness 
of rapacity, rather than a regard for the public interest, 
dictgited these unjustifiable proceedings. 

Notwithstanding the great augmentation of the Portu- 
guese army, Massena hoped to gain possession of Lisbon, 
by a defeat of the British troops, whose rivalry lie chiefly 
feared : but he resolved to make a previous attempt upon 
Coimbra. Lord Wellington deliberately retreated in that 
direction; and, during his march, the peasants quitted their 
habitations, and coolly ravaged the country, that the pro- 
gress of the invaders might be checked by an aspect of 
desolatioiiv At the mountainous post of Busaco, he awaited 
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the approach of the enemy, who attacked botli his ri^lit 
and left with great impetuosity. A strong body Se/ft, 
reached the summit; but the vigor of the bayonet -7- 
chastised tlie rashness of the intruders : another party met 
with a serious clieck in its ascent; and, by the aid of the 
Portuguese, if tlie honor of a complete victory was not 
secured, the assailants were repelled with disgrace. Above 
1200 of the allies were killed or wounded ; while the }nimber 
of French siiflerers nearly amounted to 5000. 

This success not only elevated the hopes of the Portu- 
guese, but impressed their associates with a more favorable 
opinion of the eventual benefit which might be derived from 
native valor aiul energy : yet it did not preclude that retreat 
upon which the British general had determined before the 
battle. He marched to Coimbra, whence a great number 
ol‘ the inhabitants retired witli their portable properly on 
his departure; and, continuing his course to the southward, 
he readied a spot which he had marked out for a permanent 
station; while the enterprising colonel Trant, whom he bad 
directed to harass the enemy by desultory attacks, surprised 
the new garrison of the academical city, captured 5i'00 men, 
and secured a variety of stores, the loss of wdiich greatly 
distressed the Frcndi. 

The lines of tlie confederates extended IVom the vicinily 
of the Tagus to the shores of the Atlantic. Lortl Wellington 
took his station near Encharadas : he was sup- Oct. 
ported on the right by Hill, whose division oc- * 
cupied Alliandra, and on the left by Picton, who was posted 
at Torres-Vedras ; while a legion of Portuguese^ raised by 
sir Robert Wilson, co-operated with the advanced guard. 
The natural strengtli of the country was so efi’ectually aided 
by a variety of w’orks, that, in stead ot dreading the hostilities 
of a superior force, he wished for a gcnciTii assault, 

la the opinion of an inUdligeiit officer, the lines by which 
the general thus covered Lisbon formed the finest specimen 
of a fortified position that v .'.s ever exhibited. Mountains 
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wore nifulo the prominent points; all the approaches were 
guarded by batteries; inundatioiis were I’oriiied to increase 
the c),ifficulty of access; old roads were ilestroyed, and others 
made, so as to quicken very considerably the means of com- 
munication ; and these roads were secured by works whiph 
could not be reduced without artillery. The peninsular 
situation of the whole post precluded the possibility of 
manoeuvring on the dunks, cutting off the supplies, or 
getting in the rear; and the ramifications of a mountain, 
nearly reaching the works in the front, obstructed the 
movements of the enemy, and gave, to the defenders, an 
advantage which rendered them ecjiial to twice the numbci 
of assailants 

Massena, extending his army from Sobral to the river, 
remained a month in observation ; and then, after losing 
many thousands of his men by disease and desertion, he 
retired in good order to Santarem, for the greater con- 
venience of subsistence. He received, in the winter, a 
considerable reinforcement; yet he resolved to continue, 
like his circumspect rival, on the defensive. His rear was 
annoyed by the resentment of the armed natives, and his 
convoys were sometimes intercepted: but he deemed a 
retreat disgraceful, before it v/as re(piired by imperious 
necessity. His arbitriiry master was displeased at that in- 
activity which retarded the subjugation of Portugal; and 
even his troops murmured at his inglorious caution and 
forbearance. 

In o})euIng the Spainsh campaign, the French confidently 
expected speedy and complete success. The natives (they 
said) were unable to cope with them in the field ; and the 
remaining fortresses could not long resist the increased 
vigor of assault. But the invaders were not aware of the 
serious obstacles which ojiposed their ti iumph. They did 
not reflect oii^ the, desultory war of skirmish and ambuscade, 

* Journals ofllio Sieves umt-riiikcn by tlic Allies in Spain, in 1811 and IBl- ; 
by Lieutrnant-Colonel Jones. 
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of strataiTCin mu! surprisal, by wbich llit* S|inniar(ls, without 
risquing a general eugagenioiit, might thin the number, . 
intercept tlie supplies, and exhaust the patience, of tbeir 
disciplined enemies *. Chit riUd jiariies, iu'calcd l>y men of 
great strength and tlie most delennijuxl spirit, by S<inche/, 
iMina, .Martin f, autl Eongi!, iiarassed the Ibe, in dlllbieut 
provinces, vvilli all tlie alacrity of zeal, and all tiu' animosity 
of vengeance. 

^rhe con(|uost ol’ Andalusia was the first object of the 
French in this canipc.ign. 'Flu'y i'orced llu? mountainous 
passes with iillle dilficulty, and seised the undelended towns. 
Amidst the alarm which tluar approach produced at Seville, 
the poj>ular indignation was roused against the su])rcme 
junta; and, when the members w(‘ie preparing Ibr a retrial 
U) Ciidi/, the inultitiule loudly called for the cKtinction of 
their power. Having a high opinion of the character of 
don Francisco (le Saavedra, the peojile di’siied him to as 
siune tlie government, in concert with Monlijo and a brother 
of the gallant Falafox ; and Romana was rc(|uesl('d to un - 
dertaken the defenci^ of the city ; but hi^ derfmed tlu' task, 
because he could not trust to the coutiiiuaiice ol‘ Andalusian 
s})irit, and hastened to provide for the security of Radajoz. 
On the appearance of the enemy l)ch)re Seville', all thoughts 
of resistance were abandoned ; and the gales were opeiu'd 
to Joseph, whose favor was readily promiseel to tlie anxious 
inliabitaiits. ^ 

In the province of firanada, SelMistiani met with a brave 
but short resistance. He defeatetl general Arcizaga in liis 
w^ay to the chief town, of which lie obtained iinnuKliate 
possession ; took Alhama by storm ; ront('d an army ol 

^ Dc Rocca admits the wasting dlicacy ot thi.' s^>cci'‘' . < warfare, and dcsciihe' 
witli vivaciry it’s intluencc upon the French arniiis. 

f CMleil the fJittpn inatfn^ hecauM; In.* snuared liimsolf w-iili pn't/f ( pr. ), whf ii 
he hound himself bv a vow to pu'..-ue with !nipla<a!)I'.* lie euinaiiim 

ravageif) ut his <’ountiy. 
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citizens and peasants, who had been persuaded by the clergy 
to take arms ; and captured the port of Malaga. 

The praise of securing Cadiz was chiefly due to the duke 
del Albuquerque, He had about 10,000 men under his 
command; and, instead of obeying the injudicious man- 
dates of the junta, by which his force would have been in- 
volved in the danger of ruin, he directed his rapid but 
orderly course to the isle of Leon. If the French had 
been apprised of the feeble state of this kland, and had 
pursued with greater celerity, they would jirobably have 
made themselves masters of it : but they lost the oppor- 
tunity; and, by the labors of patriots of all ranks, and the 
enlistment of almost all who were capable of bearing arms, 
the isle and the city were soon rendered so defensible, as to 
brave all the efforts of the enemy. This station now be- 
came the seat of government. In compliance with the 
general wish, the obnoxious junta now relinquished the 
exercise of the supremo power, transferring it to five re- 
gents, until the cortes should assemble. These statesmen 
were, the venerable bishop of Orense, the popular Saavedra, 
Castanos, the marine minister Escano, and Miguel dc 
Lardizabal. 

When the French found that a requisition of surrender 
was treated with contempt, they commenced what they 
termed a siege, and, from the works which they constructed, 
began to fire at the town, and at the vessels in the harbour. 
Albuquerque was appointed governor by the desire of the 
people ; but, being thwarted and ill-treated by the rulers of 
the town, who domineered over the regents, and who were 
more studious of private interest than of the public good, 
he resigned his authority in disgust. 

That prince, in whose name the patriots continued to act, 
was more intent upon gaining the favor of the oppressor of 
his family, than observant of the affairs of Spain, which he 
could only learn from the polluted and prostitute press of 
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France. He was favored, about this time, with a chance 
of escaping from coniineincnt. An h lslunan named Kelly, 
having oifered to undertake liis rescue, was furnished b}' the 
15rlti‘F court witli credentials a.nd money, and escorted by 
commodore Cockburn to the bay of (vUiiberoii. 1 le landed 
without exciting susjiicion, and, after a visit to Paris, pro- 
ceeded to Valont^aiy ; but he wais not admilted to an in- 
terview with the cajitive king, being only introduced to 
don Antonio, whose rejiort of die arrival of a i'oreign ad- 
venturer occasioned his arrest, 'riiis is the l'’reiuli ac- 
count; but it apjiears, u})ou belter autlioi'ity, that iIk' 
emissary, influenced by love, direvied his course to Paris, 
where he was discoveretl by the agisits of the />e//c, ■, i\;l>l)ed 
of his money and diamonds, and llirown iiito prison; and 
(liat Bonaparte, wishing to ascertain tlu' stailiments and 
inclinations of* Ferdinand, sent a iierson, in the dress and 
with tiie passports of the emissary, to [)ro[>()sc^ to the de- 
tained jirince die means of escape; but that th(‘ tlread ol 
danger induced him to decline the attempt If he liad 
been then enabled to return to Spain, liis presences might 
liave allayed the spirit of dissension, and the energies of his 
pcoj)lc might have been more completely roused, unless it 
sliould be sup])oscd that liis weakness ol imderslauding and 
W'aiit (>f talents would have injured the cause ol iiational 
independence. 

The campaign in Catalonia w\‘is not destitute ol me- 
morable incidents. OfDonncl, who was promoted to the 
chief command in that province, distinguislii'd liimscll by 
his activity and alcrlncss; and, it he did not obtain the lull 
ti’iumph which lie deserved, he harassed tlie enemy witli 
consitlerablc effect. In a conflict near \ icii, ho was obliged 
to yield to the sujicriority of number and "'I discipline; but, 
in acts of desultory warfare, he and his a sociales slew a 

* Warden’s liGtlers rcspcctin;.: the Conduel and C onvots,Ttionf’ of -- 

The emissary is called, by this writer, ‘ baron dc Colaj, a Pole. 
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great number of tlieir opponents, and captured a major 
proportion, lie had not a sufHcient force to relieve Hos- 
talrich, a small fortress, which Julian dc Estrada defended 
with remarkable courage and obstinacy. After sustaining 
a siege during lour months, the garrison abandoned the 
castle when it was reduced to a mere shell ; and the retreat, 
being well conducted, was not attendetl with severe loss. 
There was a strong contrast between this defence and that 
of Lerida, which was taken in lifteen days. Aiovenicnts 
and deinoiistrations, preparatory to the siege of Tortosa, 
were frccjuently made, suspended, and renev/ed. O’DonneJ. 
and his vigilant troops hovered on the skirts of the enemy, 
and obstructed the j)rcliminary o})erations : but Siichet was 
at length encouraged, by the arrival of reinforcements, to 
commence the siege in form; and, on the thirteenth day, 
the appearance of three breaches intimidated the garrison 
into a surrender. 

Jn the Valencian province, the patriots were active and 
resolute, although their measures were occasionally ob- 
structed by the intrigues of traitorous mal-contents. The 
governor, don V^entura Caro, rushed out of the capital, 
when it was menaced with investment, and repelled the in- 
vaders, who suffered considerable loss. He then subjected 
to exemplary punishment, after the adduction of satisfactory 
evidence of guilt, some citizens who liad conspired to favor 
the views of the F rench. The resistance of the Catalonians, 
by giving sufficient employment to Suchet, weakened the 
impression which might otherwise have been made upon 
the Valeii.cian troops ; and a defeat which the latter sus- 
tained at Vinaros did not subdue the spirit with which they 
were animated. 

Amidst the agitations and dangers of war, the scheme of 
a representative government was not neglected. The plan 
of election, formed by a committee under the inspection of 
the supreme junta, was more complicated than the occasion 
required. Ei the first instance, eaclj parish named an elector: 
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secondly^ every distric t noinhiatod one or iiiore constituents; 
and these were orderetl to meet in the ehiet* town oi* each 
province, and sch?ct three rej)utabie pcMsoiis, above the 4 ige 
<)1 twenty-five years. 'Ihe three names bein^ consitnicd to 
an urn, one w’jis taken out williout ex:imination or sc'lection ; 
and the ijidividual to wliom it belonged was decljired to be 
a lawlul deputy. "1\) the two reiiiaining names anollier 
was added: then, by a renewal of drawing, a second re- 
presentalive w as chosen ; and the prijccss w as continued 
until all the deputies lor the province were noininaletl, in 
the proportion oi’one lor every aggregate ol‘r>(), ()()() pei-sons. 
To the junta of each pnnince, the p/rivilege of electing a 
member was also given ; and all the tow ns w hleli had de- 
puted members to the last cortes were to send one re- 
spectively to the new assembly- The coloniv's, in Asia and 
America, vrerc likew'i.se to be representc'd. An upper hous(.* 
was to be composed of tlie prelates and g]*andcx?s: but tins 
j)art of the plan was uegleclcd, probably because secular 
[iriesis and nobles were allowed to be chosen as popular 
representatives. 

All eyes w ere fixed upon the proceedings of this assembly, 
which at length commenced ids dolil)erations in the isle of 
Leon. The regents now inlimaled their readiness Scpl. 
to rerniquish their power: but they wTre desired 
to retain it until a more regular selection should be made, 
and w’cre ordered to take an oath of obedience to tl;o laws 
and decrees which might emanate from the grand council. 
The bisliop ofOrensewas so l)igoied a royalist, that he 
declined an oath which included an express recwgihtion of 
the national sovereignty, without cxuisidering that tlie same 
oath involved the support of monarcineal government, in 
the person of Ferdinand, and Uiat the sup erne power could 
only be exercised by the nation or ids dcquitics on the failure 
of all communication with the king. He probably con- 
cluded, that the oath impli< d an iickiiowkgement of a 
power superior to that of tl( .nonarch ; and, as hi.s con- 
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science could not admit this democratic j)ositioii5 he with- 
drew himself from the administrative council. 

The early discussions of the cortes related to the pro- 
priety of constitutional reform. To restore the purity of 
the judicial character, was a primary object ; and another 
proposal tended to prevent that long detention without 
trial, which is a frequent act of oppression in arbitrary 
governments. Resolutions were voted, by which all en- 
croachments of the executive power on the legislative and 
judicial branches were declared illegal. The liberty of the 
press, without which no real freedom can subsist, also at^ 
traded the attention of the dej)uties ; and it was decreed, not 
tliat libels, or licentious and immoral publications, should 
be deemed innocent in law, but that no previous censorship 
should be exercised, except when religion was the subject of 
the work. 

As the advice of the Erilish cabinet had thus been 
followed, assistance was more cordially afforded to the 
patriotic cause, and more confident hopes of it’s success 
were entertained by our countrymen. Pecuniary and mi- 
litary supplies were liberally granted; yet not with that 
profusion in which the marquis Wellesley, if he had been 
authorised to fix the amount of contributioi], would have 
indulijed. 

The great expenditure, appropriated to the service of 
Spain, and Portugal, did not preclude the grant of con- 
siderable aid to the court of Palermo. The subsidy was 
continiKHl, and sir John Stuart retained the command of 
an army •devoted to the defence of Sicily. Preparations 
had long been made by Murat for an invasion of that 
island ; and, when an opportunity seemed to offer itself, a 

Sejpt. descent was made between Santo-Stefano and 
Galati. The vigilance of the allies soon dis- 
covered this bold intrusion. Major-general Campbell in- 
stantly ordered the neighbouring passes to be occupied ; 
and a detachment of light infantiy brought the advanced 
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party of the invaders to action; Confusion ensued among 
their ranks; and the spirit of resistance yielded to a desire 
of retreat. Many were killed or wounded, even in the bdats 
to which they fled: above 800 surrendered; and not a few 
were captured by the peasants, whose animosity would have 
taken exemplary vengeance, if their rage had not been re- 
strained by British interposition. 

In the mean time, such enterprises and operations as were 
more immediately connected with the interest of Great- 
Britain, were not neglected. As several French and Dutch 
islands and settlements remained to be taken, various ex- 
peditions were ordered for the extension ol’ our colonial 
empire. Sir (icorge Beckwith sailed from Dominica with 
above 6000 men, who landed on the island of Ouadaloiipc 
without opposition, llic march of the first division in- 
timidated the French into a dereliction of posts w liich were 
seemingly defensible; and, when the rest of the army moved 
forward, oilier stations were quickly abandoned. But the 
cnciiiy did not intend to resign the whole country so tamely; 
for a position was chosen, in wliicli art had co-o{)erated with 
nature to render intrusion difficult and dangerous. Bri- 
gadier Wale, however, with the reserve, passed a river in 
the midst of a severe firing, ascended the heights under a 
similar exposure, and, by turning that flank whicli Fd). 
was supposed to be most secure, attained the ob- 
ject of the expedition. • 

As it was supposed that the isle of Bourbon would not 
long resist a considerable force, a body of ELiroj)oaus and 
Sepoys, sent from Madras, to the amount of *36.50, dis- 
embarked upon the coast; and, when some batteries at La 
Possessime had been taken I ) assault, such arrangements 
were made for an attack of St. Denis, and for precluding 
the escape of the garrison, as produced a desire of sub- 
mission. At the town of St. Paul, the O’oops were also 
disposed to surrender; aiul thus the island w^as reduced 
with great facility. This c^uvcess being deemed imperfect, 
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while the isle of Friiiice (or !Miuiritius) vviis iinsubclueil, 
a great armament was destined for the additional conquest. 
That island had been occasionally blockaded, but necessa- 
rily, from it’s extent of coast, in a [lartial degree. Some 
French ships of war, being discovered in one of its har- 
bours, were exposed to an attack from four frigates, which, 
by venturing among shoals and near batteries, gave cause 
of triumj>h to the enemy. The crew, after burning two of 
the number, retired toward the isle of Passe in the third, 
wliich was soon after captured ; and the fourth, being 
stranded, was also obligexl to surrender, after a dreatllul 
loss of ids gallant defenders. The superiority wliich the 
enemy thus cbtiiincd was only temporary, being soon 
cruslied by the active zeal of (‘oinmodorc llowley. When 
the blockade had been resumed by vice -admiral Bertie, an 
additional sejuadron arrivctl from India, with a respectable 
army. A descent was made without op})ositIon ; and, in 
advancing toward Port-Louls, the main botly sustained an 
attack, which, though it was not repelled without loss, was 
not very destructive or mischievous. The ellcct of this 
engagement was decisive ; for the governor was induced 
Dec, to negotiate, and, having obtained honorable terms, 
ho surrendered the island. 

These conquests, added to the r(\sult of an expedition to 
the coast of Madagascar, where the French had some Ibr- 
iificd* stations, left to that people no remains of colonial 
territory. 

The Dutch also found the preservation of their foreign 
settlemcnfs impracticable, against the superior power and 
energy of Greal-Britain. Captain 'I’ucker sailed with a 
small squadron to Amboyiia, which was defended by a well- 
constructed fort and numerous batteries. While the ships 
cannonaded the fort, the troops stormed the heights which 
angered the approach of the vessels: and a battery was 
■^Ifiickly formed, which began to ])lay with vigor lai the gar- 
The commandant, being suiiimoned to surrender 
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on the secoiul clay of attack, consented to a capitulation; 
and the dclciulcrs ot the i.sland, having resigned their arms, 
were conveyed to Java. 8a})aroiia, and i'oiir neighboni ipg 
i>lcs, wc're soon after reduced. \'arious seltlemcnls in Ce- 
lebes were taken in the same year. Banda was also wri'sted 
from the same cnemv ; and Jernate received a British <nn- 
rison . 

Lord jMinto, who was then governor-general of British 
India, was the director of these schemes of hosiility. lie 
was an able administrator of the afi’airs both of war and 
j)eacc: he united wisdom with courage and lirniiiess; and, 
hy the exercise of these* (jualilies, he had priuci[)ally con- 
tributed to the sup})ressioii of a dangerous mutiny, wliieli 
l>ad arisen in llie jn'esidency of iMadras from the ‘economi- 
cal spirit of sir Cleorge Barlow, who had considerably 
reduced the camp ailovvanccs and the })cn]uisik‘s ofollicers, 
and tlius chc’cked that desire of w’ealtli which is the chief 
attractor of a.d venturers to India. 

In tlfC north of Luro})C, the war was prosecuted with 
less s})irit tlian in any otlier scene of action. ISome unim- 
j)ortant conllicl.s w ith the Danes occurred at sc'a ; and iluj 
]Lis.sians occasionally contended with the IJjglish on dm 
same element. '^Blie Swedisli court, in the autumn, de- 
clared war against Great- Britain : but no dlective vigor 
was displayed in con.sequcnce of tliat deuunciatlon. An 
ini’portant cinuige, arising from French influciict*, pr(K!iic('tl 
tlm hostile manifesto. 

The conclusion of treaties with i.v iirnai’k and 1' ranee, 
had left the Swedes at full leisure to sotile the sueces>iou Uj 
tlieir throne witliont tnrbuience or disorder. ^ the king 
liad no pro.spcct of is* ue, Ik: reconnnendeil to the diet the 
election of a future sovereign. » he choice ol the sissembly 
excited the astonishment <J foreign courts. otwitlistaiul- 
ing the inveterate aniniositv between Sweden and Deiiinark, 
the prince of Augustcuburg, v.Ik' was a loani.-h subject, 
was elected ; but his estimabl. haracter justified the aj» 
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pointmcnt. He was supposed to possess those virtues and 
talents which would incline and enable him to promote 
tlie happiness of the Swedes. He manifested a benevolent 
disposition, and a regard for the interest of the people: 
but, as he did not flatter the pride of the nobles, he was 
not particularly favored by that class of the communit3\ 
Transient was his career of splendor. His expectations of 
royalty, and the hopes of his friends, were suddenly disap- 
31^7/ pointed. At a military review he was seised with 
an apparent fit, and quickly e^tpired. The funeral 
procession was marked by tumult and outrage. Loud ex- 
clamations were uttered against count Fersen, who, beinghigh 
Ju/w marshal of the realm, conducted the melancholy 
20. train. Stones were thrown at him by the populate*; 
and, when the adjutant-general, baron Silvers})arrc, desired to 
know the cause of this reseiltment, many voices cried out, 
He poisoned the crown prince V* The count having re- 
tired into a house for safeU^, the people were still clamorous, 
but were seemingly pacified by a promise which the baron 
gave, in the king’s name, for the arrest and trial of the sup- 
posed delinquent. Silversparre, entering the house, ex- 
pressed an earnest wish to save the count from popular 
fury: but he did not, when the riot was renewed, act with 
that spirit or zeal which would have corresponded with his 
declaration. He harangued the mob, and advised for- 
bearance ; but, when some of the rioters promised not to 
insult or harass the count on his way to the town-house, 
he suffered them to conduct the object of their odium 
through the streets ; and the soldiers did not even inter- 
pose, when the unfortunate nobleman, who had reached the 
guard-room, was dragged out, and cruelly murdered. — 
Even after this gratification of their malice, the disturbers 
of the peace continued embodied, until a military attack 
spread confusion among them. In the conflict which then 
arose, five soldiers lost their lives ; but many more of the 
rioters fell. 
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So tleliberatcly was this tumult conducted, that it had the 
appearance ot a preconcerted scheme, ratl)cr tlian ol a sud- 
den emotion ol popular ra^e. It is well known, that *1110 
Lrencli court had emissaries and spies in all parts of the 
continent, reiidy to promote it's secret views. As the want 
ol an acknowleged successor to the Swedish throne ex- 
cited the speculations of ambition, an o})portunity of bring- 
ing forward an adventurer, without open interference, was 
oliered to Napoleon; and Bernadotte, whose great wealth, 
acquired in a long career of war, furnished him with the 
means ol corruption, directed his view to a crown to which 
he had no pretensions. These circumstances may furnish 
a clue to unravel the mystery. It was politic to transfer 
tiie imputation of murder from a French agent to count 
Fersen ; and it might also be deemed expedient to remove 
from the world a distingnisbjcd nobleman, who was known 
U) be so attached to (lustavus, as to wish either for his 
restoration or the advancement of his son to the throiu' ^. 

Among the candidates who solicited the vacant honor, 
the king of DeJimarkt pro^msed himself; and Napoleon 
pretended to wish i’ur the election of this prince, while he 
concluded that the states would not fix uj)on him, because, 
although he might promise to keep his court at Stockholm, 
he would naturally be inclined to favor his countrymen, 
much mot;c than the Swedes, whom, as a Dane, he would 
not regard with a benevolent eye. The king meaqjy con- 
ch^scended to pro})o.sc Bernadotte to the diet assembled at 
Orebro, panegyrising his military skill, his politicfil 1 [dents, 
and his private virtues, and a})parcntly exulMng in the 
prospect of having so able and worthy a sucifssor. Alter 
a short deliberation, the assembly made choice of 
a French general as the future so^crcig i of Swe- 

It was a prevailing opinion, that the prince was poisoned ; and tlio report de- 
rived some strength from investigation*, tut it could not Im- irnfragaldv proved, 
he innocence of count l^’ersen, Ik v.evt.'i, no reasonable perso.i disputeil. 
t Not the prince who had for nini;\ • nrsbeen inrn})able of government, but Ins 
.son Fred'Tic. 
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den, exhibiting an extraordinary instance of subscrvioiuy 
and debascinent. hi answer to the intimation of this re- 
maiJiable choice, Bernadottc expressed both astonishment 
and gratitude, and declared tliat the human heart never 
felt a spring of action more powerful than those feelings 
were, which would stimulate him to devote the rest of his 
life to the duties of his new station, and to the happiness of 
an illustrious and magnanimous people. After some 
delay, he made his appearance in Sweden, and, readily ac- 
ceding to an indispensable condition of his appointment, 
embraced the Lutheran religion. 

The elevation of Bernadottc alarmed the emperor Alex- 
ander, wlio, apprehending that the crown prince might 
be encouraged by Bonaparte to demand the restitution of 
Finland, and also suspecting danger from the proximity 
of a French army to Jiis doix^iions, began to make pre- 
parations for his defence. He was still engaged in an un- 
just war with the Turks, who proved, in repeated in- 
stances, that they had some remains of courage, if not of 
energy and vigor, ‘fliey had defeated his troops in tlu^ 
last campaign near 8ilistria : but they could not prevent 
the subsequent reduction of tliat city. Iludshuck, 8humla, 
and V^arna, were long defended; and s;u)guinary conflicts, 
in which both parties claimed the victory, occurred in the 
ncierhbonrhood of each of those towns. The Ilussians 
gave ^reat alarm to the grand signor by advam ing to a 
station bctw'eeii Varna and Adriaiio})Ie : but they were re- 
pelled with considerable loss. This prince, faithful to his 
engagemetits with our court, permitted a sejuadron to sail 
into the Fuxine 8ea, with a view of blockading Odessa 
and other Russian ports; but he was still jealous of tiie 
exercise of British influence and power in the Ionian 
islands, and witiu?sscd with disgust the addition of Santa 
Maura to preceding conquests. 

The incidents of the year, though not uniformly favor- 
able to France, afforded a result which gratified the pride 
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and ambition Napoleon. An acute politician, :iC(|iiaintod 
with his leatling sentiincnts, could in a ijjreat measure 
foresee the light in which the ahairs of Europe woulj be 
exhibited by his ministers: yet theii* {periodical review of 
politics and war never failcxl to excite general attention. 
M. de Chainpagny, in the llattoring report which he {pre- 
sented to Ins mastcM*, concisely mentioned the object, and 
result of the five coalitions wliicli Europe had witnessetl 
since the French revolution. All L]je.:>e coiifedenK’ies, lu' 
said, had been {Prcimoled by Cireat-Rritaiii for tlu* ruin of 
France; but each had condiiced, in it’s progress and evetu, 
to the benefit and glory of the groat nation. .No Fnglish 
minister, except Mr. Fox, had fidly coiiijpreheuded the re- 
lative situation and circumstances of the two countries. 
That great statesman was aware, that h’ranee would {trofll 
by a contiiiiianct? of the ; and die therelore deemed 
{leace a<ivantageous to Cireat-Britain, wliieli would gain 
niucli, if none of the conlinenlai states should lo:.e iiau ! . 
lie wislu'd, by pacilyii»g Fraiua*, to {irevent. a {lower, wliiclL 
could not be compelled to retrace ii’s sU’ps, from }U'o- 
seciiting that career of success which ini.ght be injurious to 
the security of Britain. If ins life iiad been prolonged, 
peace would probably iiave been i t siored : but diat sjiirit 
of contention which the iniineiice of his court had {iropu' 
gated through Kuro{)e, drove Prussia into arms; and the 
clfcct was such as might liave been exjiected. In the {pro- 
gress of hostility, Britain Jiad endeavoured to subvert the 
established laws of commerce, by invading tlie {privileges oi 
all neutral nations: bcit the monstrous novelties wdiich had 
been thus wantonly introduced, were proiicrly k pt^lled by 
the decrees of Berlin ami Aiilan ; and tlie annexion of 
llolland to the French emipiro v/ouid {irccbide that inteiv 
course in which a feeble government v»'ould odierwise liave 
acquiesced. No proceedings could so ellectualiy reclaim 
the professed votaric.s of commerce to a system oi modera- 
tion, as the confiscation of thci: !icrchandise, and their ex^ 
elusion from the {loils ol liu continent. 
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Siirvejj of Politics and War daring the Year 1811 . 

Whkn ambition is the ruling passion of the soul, it in- 
creases, like avarice, by continued grati/ication. TJie pa- 
tient in this case (for it may be compared with a dis- 
order) betrays strong symptoms of irritability and inflam- 
mation. The height of power and extent of command, 
the fascinations of splendor, and the exorbitancy of in- 
fluence, serve only to provoke appetite, and to stimulate 
the phrensy of desire^ Napoleon, thus infatuated, blindly 
pursued his course, despising caution, and deriding 
danger. 

Great-Britain still defied that power which was exercised 
A. D. daring tyrant; and the king did not relin- 

nuo. quish the enlivening hope, that the example of 
resistance might yet be signally efficacious. But this 
prince now began to feel a recurrence of that malady 
which deprived him of the influence of political hope, and 
incapacitated him for the functions of royalty. Ilis feel- 
ings were extremely affected by the alarming illness of his 
daughter Amelia, and particularly by the presentation of a 
ring, as the last pledge of filial affection : his fortitude 
Oct, yielded to the shock : he was for some time dejected, 
and at length manifested that mental derangement 
by which he had been formerly harassed. While he was 
in this state, the princess died. She had endeared herself 
to her family by her pleasing manners and interesting cha- 
racter ; and her untimely fate was the subject of sincere 
and general regret. 

As the ministers were prompted by their wishes to 
believe, that the king’s incapacity would not be permanent, 
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they governed in his name tor eight weeks, heiore any par- 
liamentary arrangements were made tor the critical oc- 
casion. Tlie house of commons then voted, that it* was 
their right and duty, in concert with the j)ec‘rs, to provide 
the means of supplying the deficiency of the executive 
power. When the lords were requested to concur in this 
resolution, and also in a vote for adjusting the means of 
giving the royal assent to a bill of tem})orary regulation, 
the duke of Sussex reprehended the ministers for their au- 
dacious and protnftited usurpation of the functions of sove- 
I’eignty, and the duke of ^^ork condemned the intention 
of applying the great seal to a hill without the king’s sanction 
and authority: but the house agreed to the proi)t)sitions ol' 
the commons. Mr. Perceval suggested the propriety oi’ 
1‘estriction, while ho expressed his conviction of the expe- 
diency of admitting tl)c prince of "Wiiles to the temporary 
exercise of the royal authority. Tin' restrictive scheme 
was so strenuously opposed, as unconstitutional and inijn)- 
litic, that the premier could only procure a plurality of 
twenty-four votes in favor of the general principle; and it 
was contested in detail with equal zeal. W'itJi so small 
a majority, a minister of rigid integrity would have re- 
ceded from his purpose, as lie might liave concluded that 
the superiority would have been much greater, if the pro- 
posal liad been obviously reasonable, or if it's equity or no 
licy had been capable of easy deinonstraiion. Rut, if Mr. 
Perceval had only obtained one vote beyond the mimbei 
which the opposite party exhibited, his coiisen nee would 
have been satisfied. In the progrc.ss of the schenn' lie and 
his colleagues found themselves in a minority, when ^ ^ 
they wished to grant political power to the queen, 
by allowing her to appoint or remove all th ‘ ofneers of th(‘ 
household; but her majesty was permittcil to retain the 
care of the royal person, and lo receive the a -distance ut. a 
council. In several divisions among the peers, tiie prince s 
cause was supporteil bv a smml .lajority: Im! his rulvei'sa- 

\ ? 
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lies gained the chief points at which they aimed. They 
thd not then think that he would retain the king’s advisers 
in the cabinet, and therefore resolved to diminish the 
power and patronage of tlieir expected successors. 

When a series of resolutions had been adopted, they 
were communicated in form to the prince, vvho, while ho 
disapproved the unnecessary and invidious restrictions*, 
declared his readiness to undertake the proposed trust. 
The session was then rc-opened, in consequence of a joint 
vote, permitting the use of the great seahwithout the accus- 

Feb, toined and regular authority; and a bill of re- 
gency was completed after a renewal of strong 
opposition. From a sense of delicacy toward liis royal 
father, the prince regent (as the heir apparent w^as now 
styled) resolved not to make any change in the administra- 
tion, during the year to which his authority was limited. 

With the exception of the regontial arrangements, this 
session was not particularly distinguished by it’s deliatcs ov 
enactments ; and those points which chiefly require notice 
are the affairs of the catholics and the protestant dissenters, 
the commercial distresses of the nation, and the attempt to 
render the code of criminal law less sanguinary. 

The Romanists of Ireland, influenced by ambitions 
leaders, resolved to form a convention at Dublin by the 
choice of ten delegates for every county, with a view of 
promoting the accomplishment of their grand object oi 
complete relief. Aware of this intention, the lord-lieute- 
nant, in a circular letter, ordered the sheriffs and magi- 
strates ter obstruct and prevent such elections. The earl ot 
Moira submitted this point to the consideration of the 
peers, and condemned the interference of the court as in- 
vidious and unseasonable, at a time when the critical state 

* They were similar to those which Mr. Pitt persuaded the two houses to im- 
pose in the year 1780. It was required, that the prince should not advance any 
one to the dignity of the peerage, grant any office in reversion, or for a longer 
term than during his majesty’s pleasure, or interfere with the queen’s nomination 
fur the supply of inferior vacancies in the royal household. 
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uf airuirs would siiggcsL to a wise govenuneiit the expe- 
diency of conciliating every clas^ and description ol* liis 
majesty **3 subjects : but the ministry viudicateti and appt;ovcd 
tlie vice-roy’s conduct. Petitions, jireparcd by tlic catholic 
coniinittee, were presented to both houses, and strongly 
recommended by the eloquence of tlie earl of Donough- 
inoie and Mr. CiraLlan ; but wci*e rejected by a majority of 
59 in one assembly, and of 63 in the otlier. A convention 
being holden after this disappointment, a proclamation was 
issued against si#ch illegal assemblies ; and Dr. Slieridun 
was tried for a violation of the statute. 'Fhe judges were 
disposed to declare him guilty ; but the jury gave a con- 
trary verdict. \V hen tlie earl of I'ingal had taken the 
chair in a subsequent meeting, he was displaced by a ma- 
gistrate, who did not, however, dare to apprehend liim. 

As tlie number ot‘ protestant sectaries, more particularly 
the Methodists, annually increased, the orthodox wore 
alarmed at this [)rogressive encroachment upon (ho esta- 
blished Church'^'; and lord iSidmoiith introduced a bill 
whicli, he hojied, would check the iimltijdication of hete- 
rodox preachers. I k; allirnied, that the act of toleration 
was misunderstood, and tli.tt the jirevailing practice of ad- 
mitting, to the right of preaching, (lie most ignorant and 
contemptible individuals, many of whom could merely 
write their own names, and could with dilliculty read their 
native language, not only militated against the true sense 
of the statute, but tended to the discredit of religion itself. 
He therefore jiroposed, that no |>er.soii should be authorised 
to olTiciate in any place of worship, unless Ik; siionld be 
reconiineiuled by' six re|)utable householders oi ihe congre- 
gation with which he had enrolled hiins(?lt as an attendant, 
and should also prove that he was pernulted to be tJic pas- 

* Ti at they had a .strong ground alanr*, .'ippears troin a n <•> 

the lords, stating that the yneeting-iu.uiscs ainouuicd to .p.ul iht- il.iotRs atid 

chapels to Lr'id?, uUlioiit lech.-.iing p.nihheb in ^viul•h tiu;. inludaUuU tli-i 

not exceed iOOO. 
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tor of a particular flock. Numerous petitions were pre- 
sented from all parts of the kingdom against this encroach- 
ment on the freedom of ministerial choice ; and the vehe- 
mence of sectarian clamor induced the peers to explode the 
offered bill. The obvious effect of the measure would have 
been the augmented respectability of the non-conformist 
preachers : but those who complained of the intended re- 
striction had not sufficient candor to consider that object as 
the chief motive which actuated the defenders of the esta- 
blishment. *■ 

Commercial embarrassments being made a subject of par- 
liamentary inquiry, it was stated by a committee, that the 
warehouses had a siiper-abiindancc of merchandise, for 
which no market could be found ; that the traders v/ere 
thus prevented from paying the manufacturers, and pre- 
cluded from giving them farther employment; and that 
misery and ruin were, in multiplied instances, the conse- 
quences of this stagnation of trade. To support declining 
credit, the house of commons voted a loan of six millions, 
to be distributed among those merchants who could give 
security for re-payment : but this was a very imperfect re- 
medy for the evil. 

The subject of the criminal law was ably discussed by sir 
Samuel Romilly, who argued, that the denunciation of 
death for such crimes as were comparatively trivial not only 
evinced a great want of humanity, but frequently defeated 
the object of the legislature, by exciting those feelings 
which prevented prosecution and conviction ; and that the 
certainty of some inferior punishment would therefore more 
effectually operate in deterring persons from the commission 
of crimes. Lord Holland maintained the same opinion ; 
but lord Ellenborpugh opposed the idea with the stern in- 
flexibility of a ju^fe. Of five bills which were introduced 
for bringing certoin acts of robbery within the limits of 
simple felony, ority two were allowed to pass by the conde- 
scension of the peers. 
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While the prince regent trod in hi« father s «tcps, re- 
tained the ministers wlio had served the king, and pro- 
secuted the same system of policy^ the sovereign of Er^tnce 
continued that tyrannical course in which he supposetl 
that all the joys and delights of power were concentred, 
lie did not relax the rigors ol his internal government; 
and, to his former compulsive acts, he added the terrors of 
a marine conscription. He ordainctl new annexions of 
territory, particularly in the north-western partof Clcnnany ; 
and he impiidontl}* pronounced these additions to be neces- 
sary, because they were expedient. 

The exposition of the state of the French empire con- 
tained, as usual, a mixture of truth and falsehood. Mon- 
talivet, who presented it to the legislative body, began with 
a pompous boast of Napoleoifs late arrangements, by w hich 
sixteen departments, including 300 leagues ot coast, had 
been incorporated with his dominions. Tlie means of ma- 
ritime power tiuis procured, said the reporter, weic truely 
valuable; and tlie f'rench had now the lull command of 
the produce of Germany and Italy, reqiiibile for naval 
construction. 13y the mention of the union of Rome, he 
was led to a remark on the [a-evailing religion. 'Hie pope, 
he said, liad for some years refused to institute the new 
bishojis: but his neglect of duty ilitl not diminish the at- 
tachment of the clergy to that laith and worship which he 
and his prcileccssors taught. After adverting to some re- 
cent alterations in the mode of administering justice, hy 
n Inch the evasion of punishment wa^ rendered more dilli- 
cult, he proceeded to the details ol civil ecconomy, allirm- 
ing that the communes w’crc rich beyond all iermcr ex- 
ample; that their establishments were in the best state; that 
the hospitals were judiciously inanaged, and had become 
more particularly beneficial, in conscqueiicv^ of the atlcnd- 
ance of so many charitable sisters^ whose congregations had 
been patronised and multiplied by ihc emperoFs compas^ 
sionate /cal; and that consider/ Av [wogress had been nuuie 
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in the suppression of mendicity^ by the fonmition ordep6/s 
In which the poor were variously employ Sd. On the subject 
of education, he intimated the expediency of following an 
uniform plan, instead of sidTering so important an object 
to be regulated by individual caprice. Private seminaries, 
therefore, were to be gradually suppressed ; and the public 
schools were to be regulated op the principles of military 
discipline. All arts and sciences, he added, were in a train 
of improvement. The public works were prosecuted on so 
grand a scale, that the expenditure of'> a single year sur- 
passed that which the old government had devoted to the 
same purposes in a whole getieralion. In point of naval 
strength, the French could not at present rival the Iinglish : 
but the increase of their maritime resources woidd soon be 
felt by the enemy ; and the war by land would be carried 
on with that determined spirit, and that vast superiority of 
number, which, if Oreat-Britain should obstinately persist 
ill the struggle, would at length ruin that haughty power. 
'I’he continental system, if it should be pursued for ten 
years, would deslroy her financial fabric, and annihilate 
her means of hostility, it was consequently much more 
her interest, tliaii it was that of France, to bring the war 
to a S})cedy termination ; but her passions blinded her rea- 
son, and overwhelmed all sense of moderation and hu- 
manity. 

Great- Britain, on the contrary, vindicated that conduct 
which tlie enemy censured, by alleging the necessity of 
stemming the torrent of ambition and despotism, whicli 
bad dill*ii?cd misery over the continent, and by representing 
her interposition as the result of no other view^s than a 
desire cf restoring the influence of justice and humanity, 
and rescuing oppressed nations from the most galling ty- 
ranny. 

While the preparations for a new campaign were in pro- 
gress, S])ain lost two of her ciiampions. The duke del 
A Ibucpierque, insulted and reviled by the junta, and sent 
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lo Ei\^la!id in diplonuitic exile, died of a I’oging fever of 
the brain ; and thc^niarquis dc la Rom ana, whose Ibrtitiule 
would not suffer him to despair of the salvation of his 
countiy, yielded to hite in the vigor of his age. 

Portugal derived relief from the circumspection and 
foresight of lord Wellington. The increasing diUiculty of 
subsistence, and the prevalence of disease, at length re- 
duced the French to the necessity of quitting Santarem. 
'J"o tlicir commander, three schemes presented themselves. 
One was, to attack the English in their lines : but this lie 
declined, being aware of the danger of such an attempt : 
his own excuse was, tliat he could not bring up his heavy 
artillery. Another idea which occurred to liirn was that of 
supplying his deficiencies in Alenlejo, and opening a com- 
munication with the French army in Andalusia; but, as 
this retreat seemed more hazardous than the direction of 
his course to the Mondego, and to tliat part of tiu) frontier 
which was nearest to Ciudad- Rodrigo, he made choice of 
the last expedient. 

He sent forward the sick sokiier.s and the baggage, and 
followed in the niijht with his ellectivc force. Tlie M(irc/i 
next morning, the allies entered Santarem, and 
admired the strength and defensibility of the position. A 
suflicient body could not be collected ibr a regular attack, 
before the fugitives reached Pombal. They set fire to that 
town ; and, being driven from the castle, continued ilicir 
retreat in the night to Redinha, where they took an ad- 
vantageous position, w’hich, however, ditl not secure tlicm 
from dislodffement and defeat. Coiidcixa furivshed them 

o 

with another strong jiost ; but, as it was suspeclefi tliat they 
aimed at the seisure of Coimbra, their route to that city 
was seasonably obstructed, and they wer. glad to hasten 
from their new post to the mountains beyond it. Soin*. 
well-directed attacks drove tlic divisions which composed 
the rear from their high stations, and threw them in dis> 
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order upon the main body at Miranda de Corvo, after they 
had siifiered a much greater loss than they inflicted*. 

T]he French, in their retreat, destroyed many pieces of 
cannon and much of their baggage, and concealed under 
the earth, or rendered useless, a considerable quantity of 
ammunition ; left their wounded to perish by neglect, unless 
the pursuers should find time to relieve them ; and, in the 
fury of revenge, endeavoured to destroy almost every town 
and village through which they passed. The magnificent 
monastery of Alcoba^a was burned, by the particular order 
of Massena ; and the palace of the bishop of Leyria was 
consigned by general Hrouet to the same fate, in return for 
the temporary asylum which it had afforded him. To the 
guilt of robbery, and the wantonness of destruction, the 
French added the atrocity of personal outrage, rape, and 
murder. In many instances, their enormities did not pass 
unrevenged ; for their parties were occasionally cut off by 
the militia, or by the exasperated peasants. 

Finding Miranda untenable in consequence of the judi- 
cious movements of lord Wellington, the harassed enemy 
retreated amidst it’s smoking ruins to the Ceira, and oc- 
cupied both banks of that river, near Foy de Aronce. The 
division posted on the left bank, being exposed to an im- 
petuous assault, crossed the bridge in confusion ; and many 
were driven into the stream. In proceeding to the Alva, 
Massena lost a multitude of men by capture, and was pre- 
vented from halting by the vigor of the pursuit: but, as 
the confederates were obliged to wait for supplies, his army 
had time for occasional J’est. At Guarda, he displayed a 
great remaining force, without being encouraged to risque 
a conflict. As soon as he discerned the British columns, 
he hastened toward the Coa, and reached Sabugal. As he 
left general Regnier in that town with a strong corps^ an 

• Narrative of the Campaigns of the Loyal Lusitaniaii Legion, and of the 
Military Operations in Spain and Portugal, by an Oflicer. 
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attack Was ordered by lord Wellington; and the result 
was a quickened retreat, which led the enemy within the 
frontiers of Spain. 

* • 

Such was the disgraceful disappointment of the boastful 

commander, who had threatened to drive the English into 
the sea, and to plant on the towers of Lisbon the eagles of 
his imperial master, ile fled before the objects of his mi- 
merited contempt, and left Portugal to ifs accustomed 
protectors. Instead of dis{)laying the heroic courage of an 
lionorablc warrior^ he manifested only the cruelty of a 
barbarian; and the brigands whom he commanded were 
w^ortliy of such a leader. For the relief of the impoverished 
people upon whom their murderous rage had not lallcn, 
the British parliament voted 100,000 pounds ; and a liberal 
subscription was raised by opulent and generous individuals 
for the same benevolent purpose. 

The only station which the cmany continued to occupy 
in Portugal, v as Almeida. As this town was blockadeil by 
the allies, Massena ordered the adjacent village of Fuentes 
de Honor to be assaulted by a considerable botly of sharp- 
shooters, wdio w^ere obstinately opposed by the liglit in- 
fantry. A part of the position w^as seised ; but the in- 
truders were dislodged by the advance of Ircsh regiments. 
On the following day, the attempt was renewed with Iruit- 
less alacrity. All the cavalry, and a great mass ot inlantry, 
afterward attacked the British right, and compelled the 
s(|uadrons to retreat, yet not in such disorder as to prevent 
spirited renewals of action. At the same time, a tre- 
mendous fire was opened upon the first line of, inlantry; 
and the possession of the village w’as disputed with re- 
doubled obstinacy. It was taken, but was recovered before 
the close of the day; and the disappoint d enemy then 
desisted from action. In these conflicts, about 1500 of the 
allies, and 3000 of tlie French, were killed or wounded. 
Almeida being now left without succour, the gauison le- 
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treated in the night; but, in forcing a passage, considerable 
loss was sustained. The fugitives previously destroyed their 
stores and a great part of the fortifications, leavhig the town 
uninjured. By this retreat, the kingdom was completely 
delivered from it^s cruel invaders. 

The intelligence of this rescue gave great joy to the 
prince of Brasil, who expressed, to the British ambassador, 
his high sense of the liberal support which he had received. 
This prince, in the preceding year, had gratified his de- 
fenders with a new treaty of friendship and alliance. He 
promised to indemnify those British subjects who had suf- 
fered by the harsh measures which he had been obliged by 
the French to adopt ; granted to this nation the exclusive 
right of felling timber in Brasil, and of building ships in 
the colonial ports ; declared that the inquisition should be 
abolished in that country ; and engaged to take measures 
for the gradual abolition of the slave trade, but without 
binding himself to any restrictions of traflic in the African 
dependencies of Portugal. 

The liberation of Spain was a much more difficult task 
than that of Portugal : but the hopes of success were far 
from being extinguished. Before Massena’s retreat, 8oult, 
wishing to open a communication with him, had detacheil 
Mortier to invest Badajoz. When the approaches had 
been carried on for a fortnight, a strong out-work was 
stormed; and, after a continuance of regular opcratioiKs, 
the conductor of the siege sent 6000 men over the Guadiana, 
above the town, by a flying bridge, to attack Mendizabal, 
who, witli about 9000 Spaniards and a body of Portuguese 
cavalry, had stationed himself near the Gevora. That 
commander, imprudently retiring beyond the protection of 
fort Ctalistoval, was easily defeated with great loss; for 
neither part of his force acted with spirit, for want of the 
advantage of position. In the sixth week of the siege, 
when duly a narrow breach had been made, which ought 
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not to liave intimulakcl the garrison, a capitulation was 
proposed and accepted, although the governor liad received 
a j)romise of expeditious relief. 

The ini[)ortanee of this station occasioned a speedy at- 
tempt for it’s recovery. Having retaken Ollvenea, which 
Soult had reduced by blockade, sir M'illiain Beresibnl 
ijivestcd Badajoz : but, as soon as lend Wellingtou was 
informed of tlie inarch of the French I’roni fe’cville, he 
ordered a discontinuance of the siege, and sent sonu‘ j egi- 
ineiits of infantry assist in repelling the foe. (tenoral 
Blake readily joined the Ih-itisii and i\)rtLiguos(?; and, in 
a conference which he and Caslanos InuL witli the (ielil 
marshal, it was resolved llial the enenly^'^ cluillenge slioiild 
be accepted. 8ouh had 133,000 men under his command : 
and this calculation includes his cavalry. liis ndversaiie;- 
amoiintod to 20,000; but, as only 3000 ucro Ihuish, and 
as the whole body of allied liorse scarcely e\cee(.lc*d 2()()(), 
tlie prospect of success was not perijaps very il.iitering, in 
a contest with the veteran trooj'.s of IvrJio:. They v,er< 
arranged in two liiic.s nearly parallel to the Albut'ra, on 
the ground which gradually rises from that l ivulel. dir/// 
The first attack was di recto 1 against the right. 
whicli was composed ol Spanish troojis and two Inilish 
regiments. So fierce and resolute was the assault, that th« 
Spaniards gave way, and were dislodged from the height, 
or rather slope, with considerable loss. Their Ibllish as- 
sociates pushed through their ranks, with a lic.'0.ylii( oi 
musquetry; and, perceiving that th?s did not eflectu:ill\ 
check the French, had recourse to the bayonet A body 
of Polish equestrian lancers, advancing to repel this cluirge, 
and being mistaken in a hazy and smoky atmosphere for 
Spanish cavalry, found an opportunity of proceeding to the 
right flank and rear of the English, who severely felt the 
effect of this unexpected approach. Alajoi-geneial Hoj^h 
ton, who was detached with a brigade to the bv<ppoit ol the 
right, fell pierced with womT- . while he was encouraging 
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liis men to maintain the military honor and fame oi' 
their country. Other troops ably assisted in this j^art ol' 
the field, and drove the disordered enemy across the rivulet. 
The left, by vigorous exertion, also triumphed; and the 
French retired to the spot from which thej'' had moved in 
the morning. After remaining for a whole day in position, 
as if their commander had been undetermined how to act, 
they retreated to the southward, leaving 900 wounded and 
prisqpers, beside about 2000 dead*. In the British 
army, the immediate deaths amounted lo 882 ; the list of 
wounded rose to 2732. The Spanish sufferers were not 
fewer than 2000 ; while the Portuguese sustained only a 
small loss. 

The want of a sufficiency of cavalry precluding a vigorous 
pursuit, major-general Lnmley merely followed the retiring 
army to watch it’s movements. Unwilling to submit tamely 
to this insult, three light regiments attacked a heavy eques- 
trian brigade at Usagre ; but they were (|uickly disordercil 
and put to flight. No immediate obstruction to the siege 
of Badajoz being now apprehended, it was resumed, under 
the eye of the commander in chief ; while a part of the allied 
force, conducted by sir Brent Spencer, occupied the country 
near Ciudad- Rodrigo. Marmont, who super-intended the 
operations of the remains of Massena’s force, resolved to 
take advantage of his numerical superiority to that division 
which was the nearest to his* station, and to co-o[)crate with 
Souk m an attack upon the besiegers. He endeavoured to 
harass Spencer, who prudently commenced a retreat, whicli 
he conducted wdth admirable order, that the enemy 

could not make any impression upon him, or prevent him 
from securing himself within the Portuguese frontier. Be- 
ing assured that Soult expected great reinforcements from 

* According to an intercepted letter from general Gazan to Soult, nhove 
wounded were carried off; and, as they had only five surgeons to cure or relieve 
them, a groat number must have died from neglect, aggravated by the !»cnt ot 
the weather. 
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Castile, lord ^Vellington pushed the sie^e with additional 
vigor. lie ordered two assaults upon llie out-work of St. 
C^iristoval; but both were attended with great loss, and 
were unsucccssliil ; and, hearing that Marinont was in 
motion on one side, and Soult on the other, he rcliiujuislied 
the siege, and retired across the Tagus, Ins right wing being 
supported by tlie strength of hUvas. 

When inarslial Soult advanced to co-operate with Mas- 
sciia, he drew oft' such a niiinber of men from the |innv 
which blockaded CVdiz, that the Spimiards were encouraged 
to undertake an expedition against the troops stationed in 
that neighbourhood. La-Pena and lieutenant-general Cra- 
ham were employed in this enterprise; and tl\e allied Ibrce 
amounted to 12000 men. High expectations of success were 
formed by the Spanish commander, who boasted that lu' 
would soon expel the enemy from Andalusia. The army, 
disembarking at Algeziras, marched toward the I'leiKli 
line, and ho})od to elfect an opening into the isle of l.eon. 
With a view of facilitating this communication, trooj)s wen; 
seiit from that station over the j-iver of Saiito-Pedro ; and 
they raised some hasty works, which were assaulted in llie 
night without elFect. La-Pei:a attacked the lines near this 
point, anti, having dislodged the occu[)ants, conct*rted fartlier 
operations with Graham, who had advanced iVom llic liill 
of Barrosa. The subsequent movements were intcrruptetl 
by the unexpected approach of Victor, who, with about 
8000 men, moved toward that post. 

Neglecting the prosecution ol La-Peiufs success, the 
British general, although liis force was greatly inferior to 
that which the marshal conducted, marched back, aiul made 
dispositions for an engagement. The enemy's March 
right occupied a plain, skirted by a wood, while 
the left enjoyed the advantage ol the hill. A battery was 
quickly formed by the English ; and it made great havock, 
before a close fight conimenced. The conflict was short, 
but very sanguinary. It teruLL- ted to the disadvantage ol 
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the French, who were compelled to quit tlieir positions, and 
subjected to a loss far greater than that which was sustained 
by their adversaries, of whom above 1240 were killed or 
wounded. Extremely fatigued by a long march, and ha- 
rassed by hunger, the prevailing troops did not: attempt a 
pursuit, but took an early opportunity of crossing the river 
to the island. As no important benefit resulted from this 
expedition, La~Pena was severely blamed for imputed neg- 
lect j^jbut, after a reguiar inquiry, he was honorably ac- 
quitted. He applauded the skill and intrjepidity of Graham, 
as soon as he had received intelligence of the battle ; biu, 
\vhen he found that tlic general did not proceed to ilu 
execution of the plan which had been adjusted between 
them, he lamented the inadequate re-^ult of tlic boasted 
victory. 

All the efforts of the l'Vx?ncii could not j)nt them in com- 
ydete y)ossessioii of the Andalusian yirovince. They did mvi 
relinquish the blockade of Cadiz : bnti(:v, as ill-eoiiducted 
and ineflicient. They were harassed with desultory bill 
severe hostilities by gejieral Caliasteros, whoso indefatigable 
spirit the cxasj)eratcd Soult in vain endeavoured to crusli. 
After a variety of partial conflicts, Godiiiot wais detached 
against him with a considerable force; but he could jioi 
seduce him into an engagement. Protected by the batteries 
of Gibraltar, the SpaJiish troops remained near tliat fort ress, 
imlil their enemies were obliged, by the want of suy)plies, io 
retire 'from the sy)ot. Soult’s intention of fortifying Tarifi 
was now anticiyiated by the allies, who thus cxy)osed tliem- 
selves to ,the perils, of a siege. For seventeen days, tlicy 
withstood every- assault, destroying a multitude of the be- 
siegers, who, by the vigor of this defence, were intimidated 
into a disgraceful i*etrcat. 

While lord Wellington remained inactive in Portugal, no 
remarkable occurrences signalised the war in Estrcmadiirii 
or in Leon ; and the two Castilian provinces were in a state 
of little agitation. But Gallicia was harassed by the French 
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under Dorsonne : Navarre was a scene of hostility and con- 
flict; and Catalonia was still convulsed with the horrible 
effects of French injustice and iniquity. Emerging from 
his retreat when an opportunity of action presented itselli 
the British general re-entered Spain, and formed the 
blockade of Ciudad-Ilodngo, The French hastened to 
secure that important station, and appearetl with an army 
which the viscount was too prudent to attack. Retreating 
without disorder, and with small loss, he suffered the eflerny 
to relievo the towTi, and took a position near the Coa. 
Hostilities being renewed in Estremadura, he sent lieute- 
nant-general Iliil against Girard, whom that gallant officer 
surprised at Arroyo del Molino. Many fell in the battle, and 
more in the pursuit ; and 1300 men became prisoners. 

Tlie great power of the French in Navarre, being sup- 
ported by the possession of all the fortresses, apparently left 
to the S})aniards no hope of a speedy recovery of that 
province. Yet Mina was not discouraged ; and the danger 
of riiiii only served to inflame his zeal and invigorate his 
prowess. Rcille, who acted as governor in tlie r.ame of 
Joseph, made every effort to crush the daring leader, who 
so obstinately opposed the arms of France; but Mina, in 
his inonntainous recesses, eluded the most vigilant searcli. 
Whenever he was constrained to retreat, he prevented all 
discovery of his temporary asylum ; and he quickly re- 
appeared in another quarter, storming j>osls, and roMting 
detached parties. Fie w^as somelimrs encumbered with 
prisoners; but ho did not follow' the example of iiis op- 
ponents, who frequently murdered their captive^ in the 
W'antonness of sport, or in the rage of animosity. Flis heart 
was not so far hardened by the ’ racticc of war, as to be 
insensible of honor and humanity. 

The chief oppressor of Catalonia was Suchet, who rivaled 
Massena and Soult in courage and cruelty, if he did lujl 
equal them in talent and rcpul ition. By the continued 
retention of Barcelona, and the acquisition of other strong 
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towns, the French maintained a con'.mandino’ superiority in 
the province. Their commander suffered the Spaniards to 
take Figueras surprise under the direction of Rovira, a 
doctor ill theology ; but he hoped to recover it by a strict 
blockade. Leaving that task to Baraguay d’llilliers, ho 
comiiicnced the siege of Tarragona, a maritime town of no 
great strength, in which a great number of provincials had 
sought refuge. The place was not defended with that spirit 
which had animated the inhabitants of Saragossa and Ge- 

C5 

rona; nor, on the other hand, was it ' tamely or quickly 
surrendered. Fort Oliva, for some weeks, resisted all as- 
saults ; but, in the exchaiirm of a re^ximent between that 
out-work and the town, the French found an opportunity 
of entering with their adversaries, among whom they made 
great havock. After another interval of three weeks, the 
lower town was taken by storm ; and a horrible massacre 
testified the brutal joy and vindictive ferocity of the as- 
sailants. The defentlers of the upper town at length de^ 
spaired of success ; and it was proposed and agreed, that 
they should attemjit to force their way through the lines ol' 
the enemy. But, instead of having recourse to this ha- 
zardous expedient, or blocking up with their persons a bread i 
which appeared in the wall, tliey suffered llie French to 
rush in, and wi cak indiscriminate vengeance for the 
‘ja. great loss which they had sustained during the 
sieges M ultitudes endeavoured to escape into the country ; 
and many, particularly the women and children, fled in 
boats to the British vessels. Amidst this confusion, tlio 
barbariaiis perpetrated every species of outrage, and mur- 
dered aCove 6000 persons of both sexes and all ages*. 


♦ Sucliet says, in his letter, that 9780 men were made prisoners: but it may 
lui more readily believed, that not more than one half of the number were so far 
favored. He acknowleges that jOOO men were killed or drowned after tiie en- 
trance of his troops into the cit^^ This terrible example, he coolly remarks, will 
belong 1 omembered in Spain. Indisputably, it he rnfirmhend, to his eternal 
infamy and disgrace. 
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Even this ill success did not reduce the Catalonians to 
despair ; nor did the loss of Montserrat, or t!ie re capture 
of Eigueras, produce that submission which the invaders, 
being masters of all the fortresses in the province, not un- 
reasonably expected. Sonic bold spirits declared, that 
the war was then only at it’s coinnien cement; and fierce 
hostilities ensued, in which the natives, headed by Lacy, 
severely harassed the enemy. Tlie baron de Eroles also 
met with success in a variety of operations ; reducing the 
academical city of Cervera, and even levying contributions 
in h’rance. 

Suchet, considering Catalonia as almost entirely subdued, 
inarehed into the \ alencian province, and formed the siege 
of Morvietiro. The garrison of this place acted bravely, 
without emulating the memorable defence of Saguntum, a 
town which formerly stood upon the same sj)ot. Having 
seised the town, the French attempted to gain the Ibrt by 
scalado; but their rash confidence was chastised by merited 
loss. Another experiment of the same kind was ecpially 
unsuccessful; and the preparations for a regular siege were 
obstructed by the activity of the Spaniards: but, by the 
capture of tlie fort of Oropesa, Suchet was enabled to secure 
the arrival of his heavy artillery; and the walls were then 
battered until a wide breach was made. Two assaults were 
repelled with indignant sjiirit; yet it was not expected by 
the governor, that the fort would long lx? retained. General 
Blake, with the troops of Arragon, Ytileiicia, and Murcia, 
advanced to the relief of the garrison ; and Suchet, leaving 
a sufficient force to continue the siege, hastened to • Oct, 
meet him. The Spanish left began the attack ; ■ 25. 

but, the light troops being qinckly driven from an eminence 
which thev had seised, the columns, w hich oeght to have 
supported them, were so discouraged, that they made little 
resistance; and a corps, intended as a reserve, retreated 
without fighting. The central body acted witli less pusil- 

y 2 
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lanimity, and, when repelled, made an orderly retreat. 
Zayas, who conducted the right wing, particularly di- 
stinguisiied himself, and long withstood the vigor of the 
enemy; and, wlien Ids division retired by the order of 
Blake, the men would readily have risrjued a charge with 
the bayonet. Dreading a renewal of assault, the garrison 
of Morviedro now capitulated. 

Valencia, upon whicli the French general had long fixed 
a prospective eye, was the next object of attack. That city 
had a strong garrison, defensible lines, Vind an abundance 
of artillery and stores; but Blake, who presided over the 
operations, liad not that elevated s})irit which soars above 
ordinary courage, or that superiority of mind which could 
enable him, in a crisis of danger, to direct with ability, or to 
concentrate with effect, the movements of a great mass oi 
soldiers and citizens. The lines were soon abandoned ; 
the suburbs were seised; the town was furiously bom- 
barded ; and mines wove ready to blow up the gates. An 
offer of surrender, on condition of the safe retreat of the 
garrison, was rejected ; and it was agreed, that tlie troops, 
exceeding the number of 17,000 men, should submit to 
captivity. 

While the French were thus successful in the cause ol 
.Toseph, that adventurer did not fully exercise th.c authority 
of a king. He was despised and ilisobeycd by Napoleoifs 
gciiGrals, and by the ministers who formed his cabinet. 
He had not a revenue adequate to the inainteiiancc of a 
court. The taxes which he ventured to impose or revive 
could onJy be collected by an armed force; and the re- 
sources <rf tliis species of rapine, the produce of church-- 
plate, and other means of supply, were expended with 
absurd prp^ligality. He gave w^ay to indolence, and was 
negligent CnWiis duly; but he was not altogether inattentive 
to the means of conciliating the people; for he endeavoured 
U> [deasc them by an aflectation of piety, and by the ex- 
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hil)Uion of bull fights. Even those varied appeals to their 
feelings and propensities did not scenre him from general 
contempt. 

The cortes, in this year, did not make any great j')ro- 
gross in the effective settlement of national ooneerns. Vet 
they continued to display a liberal and patriotic spirit, and 
enacted some judicious regulations. Th.ey annulled I’eiidal 
claims and exclusive privileges, not \viiiiout ordering a 
compensation to individuals who had })urclKned them’; 
abolished the practice of torture; repressed the tyranny 
exercised by colonial governors; gave greater freed-am to 
trade; aiul promoted, if they did not actual ly establish, 
the claims w hich all tlic subjects of a stale have to personal 
liberty. In devoting their attention to a new conslitnlional 
code, they asserted the doctrine oi’ j)o})ular sovereignly ; 
declared that the power of legislation ought to reside in 
the national assembly, jis fully as tlie execulivc ]>()wer 
slioiild be possessed by t!ie king; provided I’or the rerpoir- 
sibiiily of nnnisters; ordered the election of one deputy 
for eveiy aggregate of 70, 000 persons; and e.vtcnded the 
rights and the freedom of citizens. 

To this assembly twenty- four iiieinbc’rs had been allotted 
for the American colonies; l)ut ileputies, chosen in Spain, 
were to act as substitutes until a regular election sliould 
talic place beyond the Atlantic. The commercial restric- 
tions to wliicli the colonists wane subjected, and •other 
grievances wliich tlRy had long endinred, had produced 
great discontent; and it was the ]M)litic intention of the 
principal junta to open the trade, w ith a view of' securing 
the attachment of the distant subjects ol K>pain. to the en- 
dangered state. The siiccvedi g regents a}>proved the 
conciliatory scheme, and sent a seerr't orde for that pur- 
pose; but the arbitrary^ junta of Cadiz, iufhienccd by the 
baseness of self-interest, insisted upon a revocation (;1 U.e 
ordinance, and even declared t to be surreptitious. Dis- 
appointed in the hope of redi v v, and disdaining to acknow- 
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lege the usurper (who had repeatedly demanded a com- 
plete submission to his will), the nial-contents of the city of 
Caracas deposed the governor, and nominated a supreme 
conservative junta, in the name of Ferdinand, but without 
regard to the authority of those who governed Spain in his 
behalf ^. This assumption of power was not confined to 
the district in which it originated, but extended over Cu- 
mana and five other provinces, included in the confedera- 
tion of Venezuela. Alarmed at the bold proceedings of 
the colonial junta, and dreading a dissolution of those ties 
which for ages had bound the provinces to the Spanish 
yoke, the regents sent out don Antonio Cortabarria for the 
restoration of the royal authority in those territories : and 
the cortes declared that tlie country in question formed an 
inseparable part of the monarchy : but the confederates 
treated the commissary as the agent of an illegitimate go- 
vernment, censured those deputies who pretended to act 
for them in the cortes, and even compared the national 
council wdth the odious and infamous assembly of Bayonne. 
In the prosecution of their career, they disclaimed all sub- 
mission to a prince whose dominion was imaginary, and 
who had united his fate to that of the emperor of France; 
and, claiming an independent rank among the nations of 
the earth, framed a new constitution for the republic of 
Venezuela. They accepted the offered services of Mi- 
randa. ; and he was ordered to lead an army against some 
refractory towns; but he did not meet with the desired 
success. In tlie mean time, the spirit of revolt appeared in 
the capital .of Paraguay, and diffused itself over various 
parts of tli^^'Peruvian vice- royalty. It was also propagated 
in North- America, and occasioned sanguinary contests in 
the Mexican territories. 

With a view of reclaiming the colonial revolters, the 
cortes resolved to accept that mediation which w^as offered 
by the prince regent of Grcat-Britain. They expected 
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that vigorous aid would be afforded iu the event of an un- 
successful negotiation: but it does not aj)pcar that such as- 
sistance was promised. Tliroc delegates, liowever, Were 
^ent from England, being authorised to act in eoneei t with 
those citizens who were deputeil from S})ain to support 
the claim of Ferdinand. 

The example of revolt did not operate in the Asiatic 
settlements of the iSj)aniartIs. If a strong iiiclination Jbr 
indej)endencc had been felt by tlu' inliiibitanls of tlu' Phi- 
lippine islands, it is probable that liiey might have 
established their freedom ; but they wei t‘ content vviili the 
imperfect advantages which they enjoyid uiider the doini- 
nioii of Sj)ain, 

'I he Rritisli ]K)wer, in that part of Asia, was augmented 
in the course of the year by a)i iiirportant eoiicjnest. Lord 
Minto, iiaving full confidence in the ellieacy of British 
valor and perseverance, concluded that evcai tlie boasted 
fortilications in the island of Java would not hecuro Batavia 
and it’s dependencies from conquest, lie tliercrore sent 
sir Samuel Aucliinuty whh a respectable force; and a de- 
scent was cllectcd to the eastward of the colonial capital. 
The troops then marched along the coast, not meeting a 
single enemy. Tlie dcstruetioii of a bridge over the Aiijol 
river did not impede their jnogress. As they advanced, 
they pciceived a conflagration, which, they soon i'ound, 
was intoiilional on the part of the 1 >ulch. Tlic fire eon- 
sumed some of the juiblic store- 1 1 ou >es ; yet valuable gra- 
naries and magazines remained. Insicfid of defending the 
town, the garrison i.nd |)rincipal cit'zens relir<^d lioni it; 
and tlie rest of the inhabiianis implure<i jiroiection. (Co- 
lonel Gillespie was delacliCvl ti; storm ihe jiobi ol Weltcs 
vreede; end, when he found that it had ii abandoned, 
he assaulted another position, which he qnicKly gaine<i, be- 
fore the arrival of the main body. Betvve n the Jacana 
and a deep camd, a number ca' men, considerably exceed- 
ing the imomit* ol' the occupied a.u entrenched 
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camp ; ecvcn redoubts, and many batteries, were ready to 
pour their fire from the most commanding spots within the 
lines; and in the centre appeared the fort of Cornelis. As 
soon as some of the batteries had been silenced^ sir Samuel 

Aug, gave orders for an assault, Gibbs and Gillespie 
distinguished themselves in this hazardous ser- 
vice; and their success was rapid and complete. About 
900 Europeans and sepoys and above 2000 of the enemy, 
were killed or wounded ; and the prisoners nearly amounted 
to 5000. The fort of Choribon was subsequently taken by 
a party of seamen and marines : Sainarang was abandoned 
by the enemy : a strong post beyond that village was 
stormed ; and, when Sourabaya was menaced both by sea 
and land, a capitulation was signed, by which all the co- 
lonial territories were annexed to the British dominions. 

Some of the naval actions of this period, if not splen- 
did or brilliant, were not undi&tinguislied. Four Bri- 
tish frigates, under the conduct of captain Hoste, were 
attacked near the isle of Lissa, in the Ailriatic sea, by Hu- 
Bordieu, who had eleven F rench and Italian armed ves- 
sels, with more than a double proportion of guns and three 
times the number of men. Trusting to this great superi- 
ority, the enemy expected to destroy or capture the whole 
of the opposing squadron, and began with an attempt to 
break the line ; but, after a contest of six hours, two of the 
French frigates were taken, and one was burned. In the 
same sea, one of the four victorious frigates seised or de- 
stroyed a whole convoy ; and, on the coast of Calabria, a 
flotilla yielded to the power of British assailants. An at- 
tack upon a frigate, near Boulogne, by seven praams and 
ten brigs, under the eye of Napoleon, excited the ridicule 
of our countrymen, who in vain wished for an opportunity 
of drawing a greater force into close action. 

A spirited conflict, both naval and military, occurred 
in the Baltic. Armed vessels and troops made an attempt 
to re-take the isle of Anholt from the English, who baffled 
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all the dForts of the Danes, and captured a greater number 
than the whole amount of the garrison. 

A severe loss was sustained, near the close of tlic yeaiv 
in consequence of tem))estiious weather. Not only the 
Saldanha frigate was wrecked on the coast of Ireland, with 
the loss of the whole crew ; but the St. George and De- 
fence (ships of nincty-ciglit and seventy-four gnus) were 
driven on the shores of Jutland, and the iiei o was stranded 
near the Texel. Admiral Reynolds, anti the ea})tains 
J^akenhain, Guiort, Atkins, and Newman, and about 'J.SOO 
of the men who served under them, lost their lives by this 
unforesec n cal an i i ty . 

The Swedes could scarcely be said to be at war with 
Great Britain; and it soon appeared, that Bernadotte was 
more inclined to assume an independent character, aiul ti> 
attend to tlie interests of the nation which had ado})tcd 
him, than to follow the dictates’ of his Ibnner patron. 
While he acted in the name of tlic indisposed king, he 
fiullered the continental system to languish, as far as 
Sweden was concerned; maintained an amicable iiUer- 
course with the British admiral in the Baltic ; reliised to 
send troops to act against the patriots in Spain; and re- 
solved to listen to the suggeslieiis of the Russian emperor, 
who had testified a determination ot shaking oil tlic tram- 
mels ill which tlic Corsican endeavoured to hold him. 

Alexander continued to waste the resources of his empire 
in the war with the infidels. His troops, under Kamenskoi, 
defeated the vizir Yusef: but, when Ahmed, a more enter- 
prising warrior, had superseded that minister, hv; marched 
with an augmented force, and engaged Katusoil near 
liudsliuck. The Russian general pretended that he was 
victorious; but, as he hastily repeated to the left bank ot 
the Danube, the claim was not so strongly :.apj)ortcd as io 
be indisputable. Ahmed cio.‘ ^^cd the river, and fornuid an 
entrenched camp, leavii g a part of his army on the soulhorn 
side. Hoping to profit by his division of the hostile 
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force, KutusofF detached Markoff to the right bank, to 
assault the camp which the vizir had loft ; and the attack 
was* rapid, vigorous, and successful. The Turks were 
routed; and, by the movements of the Russian vessels and 
the capture of a river-island, the communication was effec- 
tually obstructed, after the escape of the Ottoman general 
from the northern camp. Other advantages were ol)taine(l 
by the invaders, whose progress so discouraged the vizir, 
that he intimated a desire of negotiation ; but the con- 
ferences were not immediately productive of peace, even 
though the enforced surrender of the army on the left bank 
produced dismay and consternation. 

While the Turks were in danger of losing a considerable 
portion of their European territories, they re-established 
their sway in Egypt by an act of inhuman treachery. The 
pasha, Mohammed Ali, had for some tijiic been at peace 
with the beys ; but they were not so submissive as to allow 
him a plenitude of authority. He therefore resolved, not 
merely to reduce them to obedience, but to take away the 
lives of all who were not aware of his perfidy. Under the 
pretence of celebrating a festival, in compliment to his son, 
whom he intended to invest with the dignity of commandcr- 
in-chief in aii expedition against the Arabian followers of 
Waliab, the sectarian oppressors of the true Moslems, he 
i’ct|ucsted the beys to attend tlie procession and witness the 
solemnity. They complied with the invitation; and, when 
they had passed the exterior wall of the citadel of Cairo, 
they were precluded from escape, seised, and beheaded. 
The majoi’ity of their followers were also put to death ; 
and the Mamelouks, in other towns, were also sacrificed 
to the ferocious animosity of the pasha. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

VicXD of the Ptihlic Affairs of FairopL\ to the Ihtplnrc bc^ 
txveen Napoleon and Alc.vander ; iucbidiug the Progress 
of the War hi S 2 }ain, 

The hopes which had been entertained of the kings 
recovery wxre more allied to wislies than to reasonable or 
well-founded expectations. In no part of the time whicli 
had elapsed from the commencement of the n^gency, did it 
apj[)ear that his majesty was capable of directing the ma- 
cliine of government; and a renewed examination of tlie 
phy.sicians served only to confirm the apprehensions of the 
public. 

When the prince regent opened a new session, Jan. 7, 
the speech which was delivered in his name e.K- 
liibited a retrospective view of the war, without containing 
any remarkable observations. To the approaching expi- 
ration of the restrictions upon his authority, his IHends 
looked forward with pleasure; and it was the opinion of 
many persons, that a total change of the ministry would 
follow his acejuisition of the whole executive power, liut 
the experience of one year had sufficiently habituated him 
to the politics and proceedings of those ministers who had 
abridged his power; and he contented himself with re- 
questing, tliat earl Grey and lord Grenville would consent 
to be associated in office with tlic loaders of the cabinet. 
Those noblemen assumed a high tone, aiul de'-Tared, with- 
out reserve, the impossibility of llieir uniting w'ith the ex- 
isting government. They fo:* hore to enter into a detail of 
all the differences of opinion which precluded such an 
union, and merely stated the case of the catholics of Ire- 
land, whose civil disabilities they wished to remove, op- 
position to the known sentiraents of the first lord of the 
treasury and many of his ^.oilcagues. Being rather of- 
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fended than pleased at this answer, the prince gave his full 
confidence to Mr. Perceval, to the lord-chancellor, and 
the ‘carl of Liverpool, and seemed to be satisfied with their 
talents, vigor, and patriotism. 

An early inquiry was made into a subject which regarded 
the personal safety of the inhabitants of London and the 
suburbs. Near the close of the last year, the murder of 
two families had excited such general horror, that, for 
some time, few of the citizens could sleep in |)eacc, almost 
every one dreading, from the ruthless^ barbarity of de- 
praved fcliow-creatures, the sudden extinction of life. An 
honest industrious couple, with an infant and a servant- 
boy, had been assassinated by a ruffian; and, while this 
melancholy catastrophe was the chief topic of conversation, 
a publican, his wife, and a female domestic, were murdered 
(as was generally supposed) by the same villain. Williams, 
at whom suspicion pointed, was apprehended and exa- 
mined; and, being confined in a house of correction, ho 
was found lifeless in his cell, suspended from an iron bar ; 
thus affording a strong presumption of his guilt Alarmed 
at these horrible outrages, the inhabitants of many parishes 
formed patrol ing parties in the night, in aid of the ordi- 
nary watch-men; and new means of security were adoj)tcd 
in other parts of the city and it's environs. It was pro- 
posed l3y Mr. Ryder, that the act of the year IVTIj which 
regulated the preventive police of fifteen of the most popu- 
lous parishes, should be extended and improved : but, 
when a bill had been introduced for that puiqiose, the con^ 
sternation ^subsided, and parliamentary interference was 
deemed unnecessary. 

The same minister also directed his attention to an- 
other ground of alarm, arising from that distress whicli 
was produced by the want of sufficient employment for 
manufacturers. A disposition to turbulence and mischief 
had ;.ppearcd in the neighbourhood of Nottingham*. 

^ In November, 1811 . 
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Small parties^, consistinip chiefly of stockinet- weavers, ilc- 
stroyetl a great nuiiil)er of frames, and threatened to pursue 
tluit course uiUil regular industry should btMio longer pb- 
slriieted by the use of the new machinery. The nud-conlcnts 
gradually increased their .slrcnglh ; many of them pro- 
cured anus; and the whole country, between NoUiiighaiu 
and Mansfield, was filled with perturbation and terror. 
Oiic of the weavers beings killed in an act of outrage, his 
associates became more furious and viidcnt. The exertions 
of the armed yeoiwanry and local militia prodnceel a cessa- 
tion of mischief: but, after a short interval of forbearance, 
the attacks upon frames were renewed, and contriL'ulions 
were, levied for the subsistence of these disturbers ol‘ the 
])eace. In some j)arts of llie counties of Derby and Lei- 
cester, similar outrages were pev})ctratcd. ]‘iven the enact- 
mcJit of a law, denoiUK'ing death against the destroyers of 
iriUiies for making Ictce and stocking.s, did not immediately 
op(‘rate lor the suppression of the j)racticc. Tl)e spirit of 
riotoiC' insubordination spread into the counties of Chester, 
Lancaster, and York, where fire-arms were seised, steam- 
looms and otlier articles of iiiacliiiiery were destroyed, and 
manufaclories set on fire. In the attack of houses, and in 
contests with the military [lowcr, many lives were lost; and 
others were sacrificed to tlic vengeance of the I.iw. 

From a parliamentary inquiry into tlie causes and pro- 
gres.s of these alarming disturbances, it appeared ^that a 
remarkable concert attended the disorderly proccetiings ; 
that many societies had been formed, which were directed 
in their operations by a secret committee; and that, to pre- 
vent discovery, an oath was imposed,, requiring from each 
member a concealment of the names and practices of his 
directors, under the penalty of being sent out of the 
world by the first brother who miglit meet Inni,*'’ and bind- 
ing him to pursue, with implacable and sanguinary venge- 
ance, every betrayer of the confederacy. 

As the committee of inquh; . in each house, stated, near 
the close of the sessioin the existence of some remains of 
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a licentious nnd turbulent spirit, a bill was brought fav^ 
ward, to diminish, by an official demand of the temponuy 
sumender of arms, the facility of procuring them for 
lawful purposes, and to give to magistrates the povver of 
immediately dispersing a disorderly party, instead of wait- 
ing an hour from the recitation of the act against riots. 
Some objections wore made to the arbitrary nature of this 
bill ; but it was approved by a parliamentary majority ; 
and, if the storm did not immediately subside, the agita- 
tion was gradually allayed. ' 

The orders of council were repeatedly discussed in this 
session. Their injurious effects upon trade and manuhic- 
tnres were eloquently detailed ; and, as the grant of licenses 
for particular traffic proved a very inadequate compensation, 
it was the wish of many independent and upright senators, 
that the decrees should be revoked. Motions for an inquiry 
were at first rejected ; but each house at length commenced 
a regular investigation, in consetjuence of numerous ap- 
pii cations for redress and relief. 

While this important business occupied general atten- 
tion, it was suspended by the unexpected fate of the mi- 
ilia?/ nister. He had entered the lobby for the exercise 
of his parliamentary functions, wlien he was shot 
through the heart by a stranger who had waited for his ap- 
pearance, and who, having gratified his revenge, did not 
attempt to escape amidst the prevailing confusion. The 
assassin bore the name of Bellingham. He had been en- 
gaged in mercantile concerns at Archangel ; and, being 
imprisoned by the Russian government for his indiscretion 
and turbulence, he in vain solicited the interposition of the 
British envoy at Petersburg. After his return to England, 
he harassed some of the ministers with memj^rials, claiming 
redress for grievances and losses with which they had no 
concern ; and his disappointment impelled him to an act of 
atrocious vengeance. Being tried and condemned, he suf- 
fered death with remarkable coolness and fortitude. 

A# Mr. Perceval had been thus assailed because he oc- 
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ciipicd the liighcst political station, the house of commons 
^macle a very liberal provision for his alllictcd widow and 
his numerous family, 'i'he remaining ministers were so 
sensible of the loss whicli they had sustained by the death 
of an able loader, that they seemed for a lime to be con- 
founded. The rnar(iuis ^Vellesley had previously resignctl 
his employment, because he disapproved the inellective 
support which the Spaniards had received; aiul he was suc- 
ceeded by lord Castlereagh, who concurred with his chief 
associates in recommending the earl of Liverpool for the 
direction ol' the treasury. Considering the administration 
as deficient in strength, the prince regent desired the earl 
to enter into a negotiation vvitli the marquis and ]Mr. Can- 
ning; l)nt tlicsc statesmen declined the acceptance of oftices, 
while the leading ministers were unfriendly tf> the catholic 
claims, r^dr. ."*tuart Wortley, having discovered the prince’s 
intention of admitting into the cabiiu'l, on this occasion, 
only sucli persons as ^Cigreecl most nearly and generally in 
the piincij>les upon which public afiiiirs bad long been 
conducted,'’ moved for an address, re(jucsling his royal 
highness to form a strong and clhcient administration, wor- 
thy of public confidence; and, as the majority assented to 
this motion, lord Wellesley was ordered to propose such 
upj)ointments as might not exclude the cliief members of 
opposition. Two jirinciples were stated, as the foundations 
of the new arrangements. One was, an early consick'ratioii 
of the catliolic Cjuestion, wdth a view to a satisfactory settle- 
ment ; the otlier, a [Prosecution of the war in the peninsula, 
“ vvlth the best means of the country.” To the f wmer [)omt 
tlie lords Grey and Grenville readily agreed, while they 
either objected to an extensio: . of the scale of hostilities in 
Spain, {^v gavd^an evasive answ'cr upon the subject. When 
it w'as intimated that they might recommend four or five 
persons to fill such stations in the cabinc* as the ;>nncc 
might think proper to assign to them, they expressed their 
disapprobation of this nioiU oj settlement, wbicli threatened 
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division and coiintcr-action ; and advised, in prefercnc*e, 
such a general discussion of measures and arrangements, as 
might load to an uniform and beneficial course of policy* 
The carl of Moira, who had taken an active part in the 
negotiation, was disgusted at such a reply to an honorable 
overture and an advantageous offer; and the marquis, find- 
ing that lie had given offence to the earl of Liverpool and 
some of his colleagues by arraigning their feeble measures, 
and that they had consequently declined all concern in a 
ministry formed by him, relinquished tiic difficult task of 
adjusting discordant pretensions. The carl of Moira re- 
newed the application ; but the alleged pertinacity of the 
associated peei s, who insisted upon tlic dismission of the 
chief olliccrs of the liousehold, put an end to the treaty. It 
does not apypear, tliat the regent was particularly desirous 
of including them in tlic now arrangements: he probably 
apprehended, that they would be disposed to domineer in 
the cabinet, ns they liad so high an opinion of their abilities 
and political conse(]uence. ibatisfied with having made the 
attempt wiiich the house of commons suggested, he desired 
the earl of Liverpool to take the fiist seat at the board of 
treasury, declared Mr. Vansittart chancellor of the ex- 
che(]uer, ap})ointed carl Bathurst secretary of state for the 
war department, and substituted lord hidmouth for Mr. 
Ryder. 

The,, new premier, at the close of the inquiry respecting 
the orders of council, sacrificed his own opinion of tiieir 
expediency to the general wish; and the regent, intimating 
that the minister of the United States had produced a copy 
of a French edict, annulling the decrees of Berlin and 

June Milan witli regard to American vessels, revoked 
2*^ the ordinances ; with a proviso th^t, if the com- 
mercial intercourse with Great- BriUiiii should still be pro- 
hibited, their operation should be restored. 

Mr. Vansittart declared that he could not adjust the 
supplies of the year without a loan of fifteen niillions and 
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a half, and a consequent augmentation of taxes, to which 
tlu' people (juictly submitted, because it was useless to com- 
plain. For the exigencies of Spain and l\)rlugal, hu^ge 
sums were allowed ; and the defence of Sicily was not for- 
gotten in the estimate. 

The disordered state of Sicily, and the intrigues and 
misconduct of the court, required the attention of the Bri- 
tish government. No country, perhap.s, ever exliibited a. 
prince more uinjualified to reign with reputation, than 
Ferdinand of Naples. Ilis understanding is so limited, 
that he has not a just comprehension of the duties of royally. 
He has not the shrewdness of an intelligent peasant, or the 
iiccjuired kiiowdegc of an ordinary gentleman. He Is said 
to liave a good heart; but, in liis aclnal govi'rnmcnt, few 
features of benevolence apjiear. While his queen lived, lu' 
suffered her to govern him, and to involve the court, by 
her wanton extravagance, her perverse politics, and Jier 
encouragement of abuses, in great diflieiilties and ilangers. 
He knew that the preservation of his remaining power de- 
jK'iided on tlic Britisli alliance: yet he neglected his mili- 
tary protectors, and misapplied the subsidy vvliich Jie re- 
ceived for the support of his a. my and navy. Acts of 
rapine and o])pression were systematically continued. Hie 
jirince of Belmonte, who headed the patriotic [larty in the 
Sicilian parliament, w'as imprisoned with his uncle and 
three other persons of distinction ; anti the queen declared, 
that no remonstrances from lord William Bcntinck should 
influence the conduct of the court : but hi.s lordship, uniting 
the powers of an envoy with those of a military com- 
mander, suspended the payment of the British subsidy, 
and persuaded the king to deprive the queen of aU political 
authority. Fraijcis, tlie liercditary ])rince, w^asap- 
pointed vicar-general, and permitted to exercise 
all the prerogatives of royalty : \he popular noblemen vrere 
released ; and lord William acted, in a great measure, as 
the director of the national affairs. I hc propriety of his 
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conduct may be disputed by some politicians : but it was 
almost impossible to deteriorate siicli a government as tliat 
ol\Sicily ; and, even if bis interference bad been exercised 
witli less judgeimjjnt than he displayed, it woultl not have 
deserved tlic severity of animadversion. 

Under the auspices of the Britisli envoy, a new consti- 
tution was prepared for Sicily. Of the framers of this 
code, religion was tlie first consideration ; and only the 
Uoniish system was allowed. If the king slioukl profess a 
diflerent faith, he was no longer to be .regarded or obeyed 
as the sovereign. The legislative power was the next ob- 
ject; and this was declared to reside in the parliament, 
consisting, lieside the king, of the houses of peers and 
commons. The royal assent was necessary for the con- 
firmation of every act; but his majesty was not obliged to 
grant it. All the guilt and niisconduct of ministers and 
judges were to be })unishcd by the peers, on the accusation 
of the coninions. While the king enjoyed the privilege of 
dissolving or proroguing the parliament, he was bound to 
convoke it in every year. Investitures, rediefs, anti other 
a})})endag(‘s of feudality, were abolished with the baronial 
jurisdiction ; and, as soon as a new" civil code should be 
completed, no subject was to be molested in the enjoyment 
of his property, deprived of his liberty, or punished in any 
mode, witliout the express sanction or authority of the 
law. The resemblance which these enactments bore to the 
English constitution, pointed out, even to the most careless 
observer, the intluence of British counsels over the iSicilian 
govern lueut. 

An important change was also elfectcd in the administra- 
tion of ppnin. As neither the coiuluct of the regents, nor 
that of the cortes, had given general satisfaction, the public 
called for a new government and a new assembly. 
Vera, one of the deputies, proposed that a person of the 
royal family sliould be at the head of the next regency ; 
that the constitution should bo comjdeted within a month ; 
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:jik1 that llic cort(\s should then he di>st»lv(’d ; hut Ai i^uelles 
oflered other }iroposals> which wore more acceplablo to the 
majority. With regard to llie administration, it was j*c- 
solved that the duke del Infantado should be the president, 
and general O’Donncl should act as his deputy. I hc 
members of the former regency were appointed counsellors 
of state, or assistants to the ruling staUsmen. 

The new regents thought it their duty to call the public 
attention to the danger which still impended over the na- 
tion, and to rouse* all the reinaiiis of courage, iionor, and 
patriotism : but, although they could not deny tlie urgcucy 
of the [)eril, or the magnilude of (he evils which assailed 
llie country, they did not despair of tlu^ re-establish ment 
of llie monarchy and the preservation of their dearest in- 
terests. Tlic cries of the soltliery (liiey said), lamenting 
their painful privations, llic groans ol' tlu' i?ihabit;mls ol 
tliose districts wliich were on tlic point of subjugation, the 
complaints of the wrelchetl provincials ho were o])pressed 
by the tyranny of ferocious aliens, had reached llie seat of 
government ; and the answer to these ap})eals invoKa'd (he 
most imperious duties. All the obstacles which had im- 
])aired the vigor of authorily, must he s|)eL(niy removed : 
die majesty of the })eoplo must be maintained: a strict 
union must prevail: all private concerns must yiekl to tlu? 
general good: giievmiccs must be redressed ; juid the spirit 
of a free people must bo directed with holy zeal to ih^.* de. 
liverance and salvation of the country. lAx'ry exertion 
would be made by the new governors for the due exia cise 
of their liigh and arduous trust; and ifiey hopc'd to lx* 
equally entitled with tlie national representatives to public 
confidence and reg.ard. 

This address was applauded by the people: and it was 
followed by a reform in various departments oi tlio admi- 
nistration. The subsequent proniulgati<m of tin* Marr/i 
constitutional code seemed to give new vigor to the 
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nation, and to enliven the hopes of success and of final 
triumph. 

The war in Spain was renewed with spirit: indeed, it 
was scarcely intermitted during that season which seems 
more particularly to call for it’s cessation, l^ord Wel- 
lington advanced toward Ciudad-llodrigo, and, for eleven 
days, made regular approaches, while lieutenant-general 
Hill was employed with equal utility in clearing the country 
between the Giuidiana and the Tagus, and in precluding 
the co-operation of Soult with Marmont. When some 
breaches appeared in the body of the place, an assault was 
ordered, although the a})proachcs would have been con- 
sidered, by very cautious ollicers, as too distant for such a 

Jan. ris(|iic. Five columns, advancing in the evening 
fi’om the trenches, reached their allotted stations 
amidst a severe fire from the works. Brigadier Tack con- 
verted a feint into a real attack ; and major Ridge, having 
gained an out-work by scalade, stormed the principal breach, 
followed by the brigade of major-general Mac-Kinnon, who, 
in his progress, was blown up by the explosion of a maga- 
zine. Cranford, a gallant oHicer of the same rank, was 
mortally wounded in his a})j)roach ; and many other brave 
men fell in the dangerous service : but all the assaults were 
successful. Seeing the allies in possession of the ramparts, 
the garrison ceased to resist; and above 1700 men became 
prisoners of war. On the side of the captors, 1310 persons 
were killed or wounded, from the commencement of the 
siege to the close of the assault. 

Marnwnt was surprised at the speedy reduction of so 
defensible a town ; and, in the hope of preventing farther 
operations of this kind by success in the field, he endea- 
voured to provoke lord Wellington to an engagement : but 
tliq challenge was tacitly declined. After an interval of 
tranquil observation, during which the defender of the pen- 
insula received from Great- Jiritain the pleasing intelli- 
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Lienee of the grant of an carl Join anJ an atkIiLioniil pen- 
sion, he moved toward the Guadiana, and invested Badajo/. 
When the siege had been carried on for three weeks, nhe 
garrison witnessetl with apprehension and dismay those pre- 
parations for a general assault which had lately been so ef- 
fectual. Breaches had been made in two of the bastions; 
but, to divide the attention of the enemy, a third was ef- 
fected before the process of storming began. Lieutenant- 
general Picton was ordered to scale the walls of April. 
the castle, while CRIville and Ika-nanl conducted 
lliose divisions wliich were expected to force their way 
ihrougli the breaches. On the left a feint was proposed, 
wliicli was to become real attack, if a favorable occasion 
should bo oUen'd. "I’he principal fortress was deieiuled by 
vigorous but fruitless exertions. So powerfid were the ob- 
stacles to the ascent of the breaches, that the lioops, after 
<*{>nsi(lerable loss, were; obliged to r<!tire, i he brigade' of 
mnjor-general Walker, being encouraged to make an eflee- 
tiv(‘ assault, proceeded to a bastion in which no opening ha<l 
been made, and took it by scaladc'. Ordeas we'ie no\\ 
given for a renewal of the discontinued aliemjit : but it was 
rendered unnecessary by a cc.ssation of resistance, and in the 
morning the governor consented to a surrender. 

The loss whicli attended tliis compiost was dreadfully 
severe. During the siege and in the assault, ot the 

confederates lost their livc.s and rJTS9 wore wounded. It 
was particularly stated by the general, that the latter “were 
doing well;" but, of so great a nurnlx'r, a eon dderabic 
proportion may be supposed to have died of thcii omuls. 
The movements of Soult nidicated an intention of march- 
ing to the relief of the garrison: fm, l)cing unexpectedly 
informed of the surrender, he hastily rcticated. 

As an important post in Estremadura still rcmaiiual ni 
the enemy’s possession, sir Howland Hill was d-l«ichcd toi 
it s reduction. Strong wa)rks had been raised at the bridge 
of Almaraz on the Tagus, near wnich were also two well- 
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constructed forts, defending the shortest and best commu- 
nication between the armies of soutlicrn Spain and of Por- 
tugal. This post was .stormed; and, when it"s occupants 
had been killed, drowned, or captured, an entire demoli- 
tion was ordered. 

The caution of tlic earl of \\ cllington became loss scru- 
pulous, as that of Marmont increased. He crossed the 
Agueda in quest of the enemy, and advanced to the Tormes. 
The marshal retreated, leaving a garrison at Salamanca, in 
fortified colleges and monasteries. Wken he found that a 

c3 

siege had coininenccd, he sent a j^art of his army to take a 
forward position ; and, when this detachment had been re- 
pelled, an attempt w'as made to secure a communication 
with the troops in the city by the left bank : but this scheme 
was also bafiled by the vigilance of the besiegers. In storm- 
ing one of the forts, major-general Bowes was wounded ; 
lie retired for chiriirgical aid, and, hastening back to lead 
the party, perished in a fruitless attack. Flames being 
seen to rise IVom the largest lort, and a breach apjicaring 
in another, tlie commandant of the former entreated a de- 
lay of some liours, for the adjustment of a capitulation. 
Instead of acceding to the request, the earl gave orders for 
an assault, unless an imniodiate surrender should be made. 

The storm began, and the olheer yielded himself and his 
men to ca})tivity. Tlie assailants were successful in other 
parts of the town ; and, when they observed the excellence 
of the fortifications, many were surprised at the short dura- 
tion of the siege, which was not protracted beyond ten 
days. • 

When the ^allies advanced after this success, Marmont 
endeavoured to secure liimsclf in a st'ong position upon the 
right bank of tlie Douro; but, being gratified with an ac- 
cession of force, he seemed desirous of meeting his adver- 
saries in field. He sent a division over the river, as if 
he wished to turn the left of lord Wellington, who then 
resolved to concentrate his Ibrcc on tlie (juarena. The 
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French detacliment was suddenly recalled ; aiul the whole 
army made a (|Liick inarch to Tordesillas, where a passage 
was cflected. At Castrejon, the lell ilank of the allieil 
position was turned; but an orderly retreat was nut pre- 
vented. On the plain of Vallesa, tlie earl expected a ge- 
neral attack, wliich the marshal, liowever, was not then 
inclined to riscpie. Ijotli armies being at length assembleil 
near the Tonnes, the French conimaiider ho[)ed, by the 
superiority of his force, to jnecltiile the retreat of his an> 

1 agonist. Willi Jiis view, he incautious^ly exteiuled his 
line, and so far weakened it by that disposition, as to af 
ford an o])portiinily of attack, ibr wliich the allies had loiig 
wished. Tlie earl immediately strengtliened his right wing, 
whicJi tlie enemy particularly wislicd to out-llank ; Julij. 
and gave directions for an attemjit to turn the oj>- 
posing left, posted on iin eminence. Major-general Paken- 
iiain conducted the attack witli that courage and skill which 
rendered it successful ; and, during this conlt'si, brigadier 
Pradford assaulted the centre, while sir Stapleton Cotton, 
with an equestrian corps, rushed upon a strong body of 
infantry. The French right, for a considerable tinu‘, willi- 
'^tood every assault; but, when it was harassed both in Iroiil 
and flank, it gave way in disorder; and, when night ap 
proached, all parts cf tlic line were retreating. The dark- 
ness favored the esca})e of a great part of the van(|inshed 
army : yet the prisoners amounted to (>,>00 men, and the 
killed and wounded are su})posed to have tar (.*xci‘edal that 
number. In the allied army, almost 7 )0 lost their lives, 
and 4'270 were wounded. '^Phe 1‘orluguese bravely se- 
conded the British troops; but the Spaniards liad vjarcely 
any cuiiccrii in the cjpnflict, as tliey only lost two oi their 
number. 

Ill the \varnith of zeal and the eagerness ot hope, .some 
en£ra<iements have been termed victories, wlien the o]>posile 
combatiints have been merely driven to a shoic distance 
from their former stations, and ‘he suj>posetl conqueror' 
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have been obliged to retreat ; and the propagators of de- 
lusion have basely arraigned the motives of those who pre- 
ten/ded to doubt the reality or the importance of the boasted 
success : but the battle of Salamanca was not of this dis- 
putable class, being evidently attended with the honors and 
productive of the fruits of victory. 

The defeated army fled to the Douro, and the rear-guard 
even rested on the left bank ; but, on the approach of the 
allies, it pursued it’s course into Old-Castile. V alladolid 
was left to the pursuers, wlio found considerable spoils in 
that city, and were saluted by the inhabitants with ac- 
clamations of joy and gratitude. It was now the deter- 
mination of lord Wellington to engage the central army 
(if Joseph had the courage to meet him), and enforce the 
dereliction of the capital. Some inconsiderable actions 
occurred in the march; but the usurper retreated to the 
southward, and Madrid was re occupied in the name of 
Ferdinand. From the joy wluch the inhabitants of that 
city evinced at the ai^pearance of their liberators, it was 
presumed that tlie Anti-Gallican zeal had not suflered aipr 
abatement, and that the late success would lead to a ilisplay 
of redoubled energy; but, neither in the metropolis, nor in 
the rest of the kingdom, did the exertions of the people 
fully answer the reasonable expectations of their Hritish 
friends. They still resisted the enemy, without giving that, 
decisive support which, while the French were eagerly 
employed in their expedition to Russia, might have com- 
pletely rescued Spain from an ignominious yoke. 

The rci-capture of Seville, and the termination of the 
mischievous and disgraceful blockade of Cadiz, were among 
the fruits of tlie victory. Colonel Staerret and the Spanish 
general La-Cruz advanced to the Andalusian capital, and, 
having forced their way into the suburbs, attacked the de- 
fenders of the bridge, and drove them back into the city, 
covering die streets with victims. Unbounded joy, it is 
said, prevailed also on this occasion. 
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Notwithstanding tins success, the want of co-operation 
and of concert diininislied the elVcct of the victory ; and 
oven the British general tailed in a siege which, if not with 
the most confident hopes, he had boldly undertaken. The 
castle of Burgos, although it was, in the language of an 
engineer, an extremely insignificant place, unworthy of 
the name of a fortress,” made a long and successful defence. 
It was garrisoned only by 2000 men; but they had an 
ample supply of nmmuuilion aiul provisions, and derived 
strength and seciMi'ity from the commanding situation ol’llie 
place. Not having the means of a regular siege, tlie ge- 
neral resolved to assault c‘ach lino successively. 'Phe horn- 
work ot St. Michael was first attacked. It was stormed, 
and a lodgement eHocted ; and the exterior line of the 
fortress was then attempted by scalade, without the previous 
trouble of making a breach ; but the ell<)rts were abortive. 
The next scheme was to undermine the wail; and. wdien 
tw'o breaclies had thus been made, the l^'iemh wcac* driven 
into their covered way; from whicli, liowever, they soon 
rushed, and ruiiKxl the lodgements, ^\ller some larllur 
operations, arrangements were made for storming ilie sc’eonti 
line; but the attempt was fruitless, and the sii'ge was raised, 
in the fifth week from the investment, wlien above 2050 
men had been killed, wounded, or lost, in tlie prugrt ss of 
the rash critcrp.risc'*^'. 

In the retreat con.scquent uj)on this failure, the allies 
suffered no small loss before they reached the viciiiity ol 
ISalamanca. The carl w'as disposed to attack hi^ pursuers 
near the Tonnes; but, when he had attenliv(‘ly o!)>ervcil 
the strength of their position, he retired to L iudad- Rfalrigo, 
and afterward took rtfuge at Frevnada from the increasing 
force and reviving alacrity of the enemy. 

During this campaign, the cause ol Fordiiiand derived 
some support from the return of the lliissian emperor tf) 
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tlie Anti-Gallican system. He who had acknowle^ed the 

Jul^ usurper concluded a treaty ol‘ alliance with those 
20. ^vho acted in the name of the legitimate prince, 
and gave his sanction to the meeting of thetiortes, and to 
the constitution wliich the patriots liad framed. 

The authority of Ferdinand was also recognised by the 
members of the confederacy of Venezuela. A dreadful vi- 
sitation of Frovidence had the principal effect in promoting 
the return of the provincials to their allegiance. An eartli- 
i[uake convulsed the city of Caracas, la Cuayra, and other 
towns, and myriads of the inhabitants perished amkFt the 
ruins. So sliockcd were tlie survivors at this catastrophe, 
that, when the priests represented it as a manifestation of 
the divine wrath for the late treasonable association, the 
people began to evince a desire of submission. Monteverdc, 
who commanded the armed royalists at Coro, advanced to 
act against the discouraged votaries of iiukpendeiice ; and, 
when he had ca})tiired Caracas and seised Mii'anda, the 
confederates relin(|uished tluar o})positiou, and acknowlegcd 
the regency and the coj tes of Spain. 


Li/l'TEK XIX. 

I 

Jlidorj/ of Hh' n (fr /)r/m:rn France (uid lo the 

Uaillc of Borodino. 

• 

Inspiuki) with the madness of ambition, and intlamed 
with the fury of revenge, Napoleon resolved to undertake 
an expedition into the heart of Russia, lie knew that the 
subjects of Alexander were hardy and brave ; anti lie had 
reason to suppose, that they would not tamely suffer a 
prince, whom they loved and esteemed, to be overwhelmed 
or cmdaved by a foreign adventurer; yet he trusted for 
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lsucccss to the superior disci} >11 no of his ti (H>ps, to the <yroiU 
talents ami experience of iiis princi|)al ollicors, and to ids 
own abilities and jc^^ood fortune, lie must Iiave ibix;seeit 
didicultics anfl dangers: but, us he confidently hoju'd to 
surmount them, they made little impression upon his mind, 
aiul served only to stimulate his zeal and pre.smuptiou. llis 
favorite generals encouraged the gigamic scheme of con** 
(piest, and flattered the vanity of the rash and sanguinary 
despot, b}" boasting of the terror of his name and the in- 
vincibility of his k'gions. I'he sjdendid prospect so dazzled 
Ids sight, tliat lie despised the suggestions of priulence, and 
was as deal to the voice of comjjassioii and hunuinitv, as 
any warrior of ancient and barbarous times. He sc.'emed 
to tidnk that ni('n were born only to riscjue their lives in 
the train of a military leader, to ))romole liis aggrandise- 
ment, and be blindly subservient to Ids fum? and glory. 

While he was pre|>aring lor this arduous entia- a. d, 
])rise, h(' pretended to be sincerely d('sii()us of 
peace: b«}t his dissimulation did not deceive the Russian 
})oteiUate, by whom his sc'lfish and iiilumian cliaracter w;t^ 
})ro})erIy appreciated, llis obvious desire of kc eping Alex- 
ander in a state of complete subserviency eoidd not long 
escaj)c the observation cweii of the most dull and eredulons 
prince; aiid, as the northern emperor is lav Irom lu'ing 
deficieiiL in ijo^od sense or sai^acitv, he disccrjied llu: vic'u s 
of the artfid Corsican, and was aware ci' the danger to 
wldcli his independence v*as exposed. To surrender his 
will, on every occasion, tc^ tiie dictates ol oiie who h.ul no 
right to control him, was a dc'gradation to whicli»he -can ned 
to submit. He was willing to nialce some sacrilices for the 
preservation of })eace with a powcaiul state; but he would 
not purchase it upon ignondnious terms. 

After a fref|uency of mutual remonstrance, v irious points 
still remained in dispute. Alexander demanded an evalu- 
ation of the Prussian fortresse.s and ol Swedish Pomerania, 
and an indemnity dor the duchy ot Oldenburg ; and he 
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insisted upon a freedom of trade widi neutral powers, 
promising at the same time to avoid a direct commerce 
with Oreat-Ijritain. Napoleon professed a wish to enter 
upon a regular negotiation, and complainecfof the evasive 
conduct of the emperor, who declined the grant of full 
powers for a treaty, and even made preparations for war. 

For eighteen months (said Marel) Russia has grasped 
lier sword, whenever proposals of accommodation have 
been matle to her.” 

Finding that ho could not lull Alexafider into a blind 
security, Bonaparte pretended to bo seriously disa})[)oinled 
in the hope of concluding a new treaty with that prince; 

April and, alleging an extreme unwillingness to enter 
*7- into a sanguinary contest with him, lie made over- 
tures to the British government, as if he wished for a ne- 
gotiation wliich might lead to a general peace. He offered 
to guaranty the independence and integrity of Spain and 
Tortugal, and to secure Sicily to the reigning family, pro- 
vided that Naj)les sljould also remain under it’s existing 
sovereign. As he stipulated for llie prevalence of the pre- 
sent dijnastij ill Spain, the prince regent requested an ex- 
planation of his meaning, and declared a readiness to treat, 
if the expressions were intended to refer to Ferdinand VII. 
and the house of Bourbon. By not replying to this com- 
munication, the desp.ot admitted, that he alluded to the 
usurper of the Spanish throne; and such a })roposal served 
only to betray the fallacy of his pretences and the baseness 
of his duplicity. 

Ill answer to the complaint of a disinclination for nego- 
tiating, prince Kurakin, the Russian ambassador at Paris, 
intimated to Marel, that, if the terms proposed by him as 
the foundation of a treaty should be accepted by Napoleon, 
there was no doubt of the assent of Alexander to any con- 
vention which his rejiresentative might be induced to sign; 
and count RomanzofT, wanting from Wiliui to the French 
minister, assured him that the prince was furnished with 
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ample means of adjusting all dillerenccs. Rut, when the 
ambassador roquirod the evacuation of every part of the 
Prussian lcTriU)ries 5 as a preliuiinary to a iiegotiat,ien, 
and jep)eatedI5^ demanded passports, Napoleon, who had 
already scut an army to the Oder, resolved to coiiniience 
hostilities. 

As Alexander did not expect to avoid a ni}>lure with 
Bonaparte, he had already endeavoured to secure the friend- 
ship, if not the co-o[)eration, of the Swedish court. 1 Ic 
knew that his enemy would procure all [)ossible aitl for tl»e 
purpose of overwhelming him ; and he vvas thereiore de- 
sirous of ascertaining whether the crown prince would Ix' 
disposed to swell the mass of auxiliary force which his late 
})atron hoped to bring into tlie field. In an interview with 
RernadoUe, be vvas soon released from all anxiety in that 
respect, and conviticed of the good intentions of the new 
director of the Swedish cabinet. It was not the seisure t)f 
Pomerania* that parlicularl^ roused th(‘ imliguatioii ol*tlu‘ 
prince: lie vvas suilicieutly inclined, without reierence to 
that act of injustice, to support the interest of Sweden, and 
stem the torrent of r’rench ambition. Rut, as the country 
had siilfered severely by the late war, he wouKl not imme- 
diately engage to assist the Uu^'^ia^s: yet he pj'omised to 
augment the military force, and to provide against ha/ardous 
contingencies. In the moan lime, he advised the king to 
revoke the prohibition of Rritish commerce, and to resist 
the degrading influence of France ; and, in the course of 
the year, a treaty vvas concluded, by wliich he secured Rriti.di 
aid, if any power whatever, resenting the jn esent jvicihcation, 
should attack tlie Swedes. A similar treaty was signed 
between Grcat-Britain and Russia ; but the Danish court 
declined an imitation of the cxain[)lc. 

Napoleori^s preparations exceeded those \shich had se- 

*• That province had been restored to Swcjh ti in coii.s(‘(|uei. ■ * ‘d the p;nii.»..i. 
tioii ; but it was arbitrarily seised, when Naisoloon was pr» pariiii; for his exjHidi- 
tion to Russia. ♦ 
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cured the success of his former wars. The scale upon 
which he organised his means of conquest seemed to be 
proportioned to the mischief wliich he intended to inflict, 
and to tlie havock that he lioped to diffuse. He advanced 
like the demon of destruction, surrounded by myriads of 
devoted agents, whom he had inspired with liis own fury. 
While he breathed war in his heart, he professed himself a 
friend to peace, and ordered Lauriston to recjuest a re- 
consideration of Alexanders late demand: but the am- 
bassador was not admitted to an interview eillicr with tlie 
emperor or his minister, both of whom knew that the pro- 
posed conference won kl be usek .ss and nugatory, fairaged 
at this mark of contempt, the tyrant exclaimed, 'Fhe 
conquered assume the high tone of conquerors : tliey are 
urged by fatality; let their dcsthiy take it’s course.’^ He 
instantly commanded liis troops to pass the Nienion, and 
declared tliat he would conduct his victorious legions into 
the heart of Russia. 

The act of aggression, with whicli the war commenced, 
was comniiUcd at Kowna, wliere the Cossacks were surprised 

June and routed by the light troops of the invading 
2t. army. A j)roclainatioi], issued by Alexaiulei*, 
announced to the whole nation tliis sanguinary outiage, 
and called for the strenuous exertions of an injured ]:)cople 
against a faithless foe ; and, in a letter to count Soltikoff^ 
intended for the public eye, he expressed his full confidence 
ill tlie courage and loyalty of his subjects, and declared that 
he vrould not sheath his sword while a single enemy re- 
mained within the boundaries of the empire. 

Arranged in nine great divisions, the troops of Napoleon 
approached the capital of Lithuania. The Russians, being 
greatly out-numbered by their adversaries*, quitted the 
station which they had for some time occupied near VV ilmi; 

* Who arc supposed to have exceeded the amount of’ 475,000, about 100,000 
auxiliaries (Germans, Polandcrs, Dutch, Swiss, Italians, Spaniards, and Por- 
being included. 
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and tlicir principal army, commanded by Barclay dc 1 olli, 
rc'tired toward tlio J)wina. Prince Bagration, wlio was 
advancing at the head ol a smaller Torce, was not intl>rnu\l 
ol the intended retreat ; and he was so endangered by the 
approacli of hostile detachments, tliat he coiiltl not easily 
fix: ii[)on a safe route. Platolf, the (’ossack general, hasten- 
ing to his assistance, defeated the advanced guartl of.lerome 
Bonaparte ; and, having repelled other fierce attacks, ho 
retired, as did also the prince, towanl the Nieper. 

To chock the advance of tlic (ierce invaders, Alexander 
had ortlcrod the country, from the X’islnla to the Dwina, 
to be deprived of those stores and that ])rodncc whirh 
would liave been gladly seised by llie rniruin marauders; 
but their /eal for j)ron)oting tlie glory of their cijlcrprising 
leader would have led them, undiseouraged, tlirongh patf- 
less deserts. At Drissa, the main army entrenelied itsclli 
awaiting the arrival of Bagration ; hnt the non-apj)earanee 
of the j)rinee induced the commander in elnef to i-emove 
his station lo Vitepsk, where, by a eoneentralion ofl’orce, 
he might bo enabled to contend with the enemy. 

While the troops were at Polotsk, the emperor, hy two 
proclamations, roused the spirit of Jiis })eople. One was 
})artieularly addressed to the citizens of Moscow ; the other, 
to tlie nation in general. In the former, lie staled the 
urgent necessity of resisting, with unanimous energy, the 
malignant attempts of tlie French, whose object was the 
extinction of the Russian name. In addition to the army 
which now faced the treacherous Ibe, a great lorco, he said, 
ought to be raised in the interior of tliC empire;; and the 
example of the ancient capital w ould have a decidve in- 
fluence in calling forth the mass oi the population. In the 
second address, he appealed lo the nol)lcs and the clergy, 
and exhorted them to concur with the people iu the sacred 
cause of religion and patriotism, against an iniamous tyrant, 
who, having enslaved the nation which ho governed, wished 
to involve all other communiti^ in the same servitude. 
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‘‘ Unite !” he emphatically said — carry the cross in your 
hearts, and the iron in your hands; and no human force 
will triumph over you !” 

Hie.se addresses were not necessary to rouse the /cal of 
the Russians, who were ready to rush into arms with spon- 
taneous ardor. Many of the nobles raised regiments for 
the defence of their country : ladies gave up the glittering 
ornaments of tljeir persons to swell the public treasure: 
almost every one, except the poor, made pecmiiaiy sacri- 
fices ; and the towns and villages sent /orth their hardy 
inmates to encounter all the dangers of military service. 
The clergy sedulously propagated the rising spirit; the 
cause of their country, supported against an impious race, 
was declared to be the cause of God ; and the people em- 
barked in this crusade with all the enthusiasm of chivalry. 
Tliey were eager to emulate tlie fame of Gideon, by crushing 
the modem Midianites, or to rival the glory of the Mac- 
cabees, by triumphing over the enemies of God's chosen 
race. 

At Vitepsk, the commander in chief was still disappointed 
in the hopeof Ragration s arrival; and he was apprehensive 
of the speedy approach of the French to Smolensk. In 
the mean time, he anxiously w^atched the movements of the 
enemy, sending out considerable detachments in various 
directions. Count Osterman was advancing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ostrowna, when his cavalry met a strong body 
of French lior.se. A brisk conflict ensued, in which tlic 
Russians prevailed ; but, by a precipitate pursuit, they 
exposed themselves to an attack from another body of the 
enemy, and were iu danger of being overwhelmed. The 
count saved the fugitives from ruin, and, after a considerable 
loss, re-joiii^d the grand army. 

The retjffijat of the Russians, by leaving Lithuania to the 
enemy, furnished Napoleon with an opportunity of exer- 
cisiiig^ll^s skill in political organisation. He instituted a 
provi^fiilial government for the province, and enacted a 
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variety of regulations, as if he expected to be it's permanent 
poi^scssor. He boasted that he iiad granted liberty to a 
population ol four millions, and pretended to witness, witli 
leelings of exultation, the joy and gratitude which the pre-» 
sence of their guardian angel inspired. 

Moscow was the object to which he directcil his early 
attention ; but he was so far from neglecting Petersburg, 
that he gave instructions to Oudiiiot and Majpdonald to cut 
off the communication between that city and the army of 
it's sovereign, Cgiint Witgonstcin, aware of this dan- 
gerous scheme, labored to prevent the junction of those 
commanders. He harassed the former, for three days, 
with such alertness and vigor, that the defeated enemy with 
tliniculty reached the entrenched post at Polotsk. A re- 
trograde movement, on the j)art of Macdonald, prevented 
a collision between him and the victorious general. 

Tlic grand army near Vitepsk, being exposed to some 
partial attacks, repelled them by courage and skill; and, 
witli little farther molestation, reached the vicinity of Smo- 
lensk. Ragration, in the mean time, was involved in tlie 
danger of ruin. In approaching Mohiloff, he found that a 
strong division, under Davoust, occupied the neighbouring 
country. His troops were too fatigued to be fully prepared 
for battle ; yet be resolved to act offensively, rather than 
patiently submit to the difficulties of a harassed inarch. 
11c attacked the enemy with a firm countenance, and so far 
prevailed, as to force the inarshars temporary works ; but, 
being encountered by increasing numbers, he was obliged 
to retreat from his new post to his former station, wliich he 
maintained for many hours. At one time, he made such 
an impression as seemed to portend victory. Disappointed 
ill his hopes by the pressure of superior force, he retired in 
good order with his artillery, when about 3000 of his .men 
had been killed or wounded. The French, who sustained 
an equal or a greater loss, tacitly acknowleged their sense 
of his military talents by suffering h m to resume his march, 
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until he opened a satisfactory communication with the grand 
army. By loss and desertion, however, (for 10,000 Po- 
landers had retired at different times from his standard), 
his force was so diminished, that, when it was added to the 
troops which had long expected his arrival, the whole army 
under Barclay de Tolli did not exceed 135,000 men. Bui 
other considerable bodies were in various stations ; and the 
exertions and influence of the emperor promised an aug- 
mentation of the means of defence and of victory. The 
termination of his war with the Turks left another army at 
his disposal; for all the intrigues of the French agents at 
the Porte could not prevent the seasonable conclusion of a 
pacific treaty. 

Ill the conferences which preceded and produced this 
pacification, the llussians had endeavoured to intimidate 
the I’urks into the cession of Moldavia and Walachia; but, 
finding that the grand signor was deterniiiicd rather to 
continue the war than submit to such a demand, they re- 
quired only a third part of the former province, and the 
small territory of Bessarabia. It was therefore agreed, 
that the course of the river Pruth to it’s mouth, and the 
Danube from that point to the Black Sea, should be the 
boundaries of the two empires. With regard to the Ser- 
vians, it was stipulated, that a complete amnesty should be 
allow cd ; and the Porte engaged not to exact any other 
contributions than such as should be settled with the con- 
currence of that community. This article reflects honor 
upon Alexander, who was not so intent on his own ad- 
vantage^ as to forget or neglect the interest of his allies. 

W hile the two grand armies directed their chief attention 
to Smolensk, as the scene of a vigorous contest, the Russians 
under Tormosoff, and the Saxons, maintained the military 
honor of their respective nations. After a spirited conflict 
near Kobrin, in which the latter severely suflered by a 
well-directed attack from Kamenskoi, Tormosoff enter- 
tained the hope of crushing the enemy in that quarter. 
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Foreseeing his nini, general Regnier attacked him in an 
elevated position, winch he had not made so strong as a 
more circumspect commander would have rendered it. The 
ensuing conflict was fierce ami obstinate. The Austrians, 
under tlie prince of Schwartzenberg, marched against the 
right wing of the Russians; but, being entangled in a 
morass, they lost by their precipitancy a multitude of their 
l)ravest comrades. All the cflbrts of Kegnici^werc directed 
to TormosolUs left, which he in vain attempted to turn. 
Night at length put*an end to the engagement, when about 
1000 of tlie Russians, and 5000 of their opponents, had 
been killed or wounded. 

The accession of strength, received by Oudinot at Po~ 
lotsk, rather encouraged tlian deterred count W'itgenstein, 
v\ho led his reinforced division to a new attack. The 
marshal, unwilling to be anticipaUxl, liastcned from his 
lines, and commenced the action ; but lie was so resolutely 
ojiposcd, that he could not make tlie smallest inipression. 
11 is troops 'were soon thrown into great disorder; and, 
when they were menaced with a general charge', he \vas 
disabled by a severe wound. The French and Ravarians 
then gave way in all parts of then’ line: but the exhorta- 
tions of St.-Cyr, who assumed the command, contributed 
to the revival of their courage ; and, on the following day, 
he advanced in a more orderly disposition than Oudinot 
had given himself time to make, and boldly contcrulecl for 
victory. His left wing fought with less spirit than the rest 
of his force, and quickly retreated from the vigor of the 
bayonet: the centre sustained frequent assaults be/c>re it 
fell back; and the right, under general Wrede, made 
strenuous but unavailing efforts, after it liad ceased to be 
supported. The pursuit was continued to the suburbs of 
Polotsk ; and great was the loss of tlic routed enemy. 

While the gallant Witgenstein thus obstructed the in- 
tended march to Petersburg, Smolensk exposed to all 
the miseries of an assault. Nolwdtiistanding it’s distance 
* A A 2 
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from Moscow, it was regarded as the barrier and bulwark 
of that city : it was therefore as bravely defended as it was 
fiercely attacked. Not being fortified in the modern style, 
it could not sustain a long siege; and either the enemy 
must be repelled, or it would be taken by a coiip de main. 
About 30,000 soldiers were stationed in the city, manning 
the old towers and the new works. Barclay de Tolli oc- 
cupied, with his main body, the heights on the right bank 
of the Nieper, and maintained a communication with the 
town by three bridges ; while prince Bagration was directed 
to remain with his division on the road leading to Mos- 
cow, on the southern side of the river. A great number 
of the terrified inhabitants had emigrated from the threat- 
ened city to more distant towns: many had sought pro- 
tection by joining the army on the heights; and the most 
valuable part of the portable property had been removed 
beyond the su[)posed reach of the foreign robbers. 

Bonaparte s first object was to storm the entrenched 

Aug, suburbs. Prince Poniatowski on the right, l)a- 
^7* voust in the centre, and Ncy on the left, pushed 
forward their divisions; and, while a hundred pieces of 
artillery jilaycd upon the intruders, they still advanced with 
a fearless front, and in two hours forced the entrenchments. 
The city was then endangered by an incessant fire from well- 
furnished batteries ; and, although the towers and works 
pouji'ed out a corresponding fire, it was evident that the 
place could not be defended for another day. 

The commander in chief, who had Jiarassed the ap- 
proaching enemy from his batteries with greater spirit than 
cfiect, resolved to quit his post, and retire toward Moscow. 
His troops moved quietly in two columns; and general 
Korff received orders to follow him with the defenders ot 
the citv, when farther resistance seemed to be useless. That 
the assailants nyght not reap the full benefit which they 
expected from tl^ir success, the magazines were destroyed, 
and the town involved in conflagration by the torch- 
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bearing hands of it^s own inhabitants. Korff then retired 
in the night with the remains of his force; and, before the 
break of day, the French took possession of the burning 
town. They endeavoured to stop tlie progress of the il.ames, 
but not before they had committed, upon the defenceless 
citizens, many acts of outrage and barbarity. 

It could not be expected lliat the retiring troops would 
long remain unmolested, Ney*’s division crossed the river 
by a bridge which was hastily formed, and commenced a 
furious pursuit, in*which other strong detachments joined. 
Kortf, having seised an advantageous position near \^den- 
tina, kept the enemy in check, until he received a rein- 
forcement: he then maintained his post with undaunted 
resolution against repeated assaults, and baflled all the skill 
and courage of Ncy and Davoust, and all the impetuosity 
of Murat. At length the French desisted, after a loss 
which nearly doubled that of their opponents. 

The enemy had re-commcnccd the pursuit, when Ilarclay 
dc Toll! w'as succeeded by a more able general. This was 
the veteran Kutusolli who, unwilling to enjoy inglorious 
repose when the deliverance of his country recjuired ex- 
traordinary exertions, eagerly accepted the arduous and 
perilous command. He was of opinion that a general en- 
gagement ought now to be hazarded, before the invaders 
could reach Moscow; and he fixed njKm a position near 
Borodino, where he thought he could act with advayt.age. 
The ground near that village was chiefly level ; but there 
W’ere various inequalities, and some parts were woorled. A 
ravine, through which flowed a deep rivulet citllerl the 
Koloya, served to protect his centre and his right : his left 
was less secured by the nature of it's situation, and was 
therefore better fortified by the labor of the tro' >[)s than I he 
other parts of the position. An unfinished rctloubt upon 
an eminence in the front drew the attention of Bonapart<x 
who sent a strong body to storm the post, which was not 
relinquished without the destruclAon of many of the as- 
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sailaiits. After the anxious pause of a day, the French ad- 
Sept vanced with their usual confidence and animation, 
» 7- and Davoust attacked the left wing, which was 
commanded by prince Bagration, Ney moved forward 
with a great force against the centre, while Beauharnois 
assaulted the riglit. For three hours, no visible impression 
was made upon the left ; but Napoleon hoped to overpower 
that division, by detaching Murat with a considerable re- 
inforcement and an additional supply of artillery. The 
exertions of this corps had a speedy, bpt not a complete, 
effect. The Russians felt the shock, and gave way in dis- 
order. Kutusoflj who was not unprepared for this event, 
sent seasonable succour from his second line; and the 
prince so far profited by it, as to contend with redoubled 
eagerness for the posts from which he had been dislodged. 
During the murderous conflict which ensued, light troops 
and militia rushed from an ambuscade which had been 
formed in a W'ood, and acted with such vigor, that the 
French fell back in confusion. The contest between Beau- 
harnois and Barclay de Tolli was less obstinate; and it 
terminated in favor of the Russians. A part of the right 
wing being now transferred to the centre, KutusofF was 
enabled to repel the opposite division, after a great loss on 
both sides. The Cossacks faintly pursued for some miles 
the retiring enemy, who did not fail, however, to claim the 
victory. About 30,000 of the Russians, and 40,000 of 
their adversaries, lost their lives, or were wounded. The 
most distinguished and lamented victim was prince Bagra- 
tion, one*of the best officers in the service of Alexander*. 

• London Gazette Extraordinary of October 7. — Porter’s Narrative of the 
Campaign.— As the Koloya runs into the Moskwa, the French named the battle 
from this river ; but it has more generally taken it‘s denomination from Borodino. 
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LETTER XX. 

History of the War hi the North, amtuiucd to the Retreat 
of the French. 

Wjthout detracting from the valor of the 
Russians, or disparaging the patriotic cause in 
which they were engaged, it may be affirmed that the bat- 
tle of Borodino was, on their part, rather a check and 
a repulse than a victory. It contributed, however, to the 
extension of tlieir military fume, and convinced even the 
vain and boastful French, that tlu^ northern warriors were 
no despicable enemies. Alexander reccaveil the report of 
tiieir prowess with marks of joy, allayed by regret for the 
loss of so many of his subjects, who deserved a long(‘r dura- 
tion of existence. 

Being reinforced soon after the battle, Na])oleon directed 
liis course toward Moscow. Kutusoff, finding liiinsi lftoo 
weak to coj)e witl^ him, did not oj)pose his advance, but de- 
sired Rostopchin, the commandant of Moscow, to expedite 
the removal of valuable property from that city, from 
which, at the same time, the greater part of tlui popuLtion 
retired. On the seventh day of the resumed rnarcli, the 
})resumptuous enemy appeared before the walls ol’ the an- 
cient capital of the empire. A part of the army nmnedi- 
ately entered the city : and Murat was preparing to take 
possession of the Kremlin, wl)cn he was saluted with a fire 
of musquetry. The gates were quickly forced, and the de- 
fenders of the fortress were murdered, as il the incrc^ show 
of resistance had rendered them unwen thy of mercy. At 
the very time of this wanton cxerci. e of cruelty, flames be- 
gan to appear in various parts of the city. — the dire cflccts 
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of a previous concert between the commandant and the in- 
habitants. This was a violent and dreadful remedy; but 
the naturl^of the disease was supposed to require it. Un- 
doubtedly, it was not an act of absolute necessity : yet, as 
it was calculated to destroy the comforts and resources of 
the invaders, it was apparently an act of patriotic magnani- 
mity. It manifested the determination of the Russians to 
conquer or die ; and the propagation of this undaunted and 
inflexible spirit through the empire over-awed and dispirited 
the enemy, upon whom the ruin of the venerable city ope- 
rated with all the consequences of a calamitous defeat*. 

Bonaparte delayed his entrance into Moscow, in the 
hope of receiving, from the constituted authorities, an in- 
vitation to honor them with his august presence : but, being 
informed that no public functionaries remained iii the city, 
he proceeded to the scene of horror. Enraged at the sight, 
he menaced the incendiaries with his vengeance. While 
he was holding a council of war in the palace, a fire w^as 
said to have broken out in the Kremlin ; and, in the fury 
of resentment, he ordered all, who might be suspected 
of having committed this daring outrage, to be brought 
before him. Many were instantly apprehended ; and, on 
their disdainful refusal of confession, some were put to 
death, by the mandate of the stern tyrant,* whose iniquitous 
aggression had given occasion for the supposed criminality. 
Others were, at diifcrent times, sacrificed to his revenge, 
on the same pretence of incendiary guilt f. 

The conflagration spread with such rapidity in a town 
where tlie majority of the houses wxre built of combustible 


* It is asserted by Bonaparte’s military writer, that 30,000 sick and wounded 
Hussians lost their lives by their inability of escaping from the flames. There 
were certainly many victims of this description ; but, as all who could bear the fa- 
tigue of removal liad been conveyed to other towns before the French entered 
Moscow, tlie stated number far exceeds the truth. 

t One ^Wpklred of the citizens were shot upon this charge, according to the twen- 
tieth Fiencn bulletin; and 300 incendiaries are subsequently mentioned, as ob- 
jects of the same species of summary vengeance. 
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materials, that it was not extinguished before five clays had 
elapsed from the first eruption of the devouring flames. 
During that time, numerous violations of decor^ii and of 
cliastity, and many acts of rapine and murder, were perpe- 
trated by the profligate followers of the Corsican adven- 
turer. They chased their victims even through the flames, 
pursuing them with demoniac malice. If the new occu- 
j)ant of the Kremlin had any compunction or remorse, 
wliat must have been his feelings at the view of this seem? 
of misery ! 

Bonaparte at length became sensible of the expediency 
of repressing these outrages. lie formed a municipal 
body, at the head of which he placed Lcsseps, who had 
acted at Petersburg as consul-general of France : but the 
exertions of the new magistrates were feeble and ineflcctive. 
AA’ilh a view of enforcing obedience, he ordered some of 
liis most licentious soldiers to be shot ; an act of justice, 
which encouraged many of the inhabitants to emerge from 
their cellars, and other places of concealment. In these 
cellars, and in the houses which were not destroyed, sea- 
sonable supplies were found, but not in that abundance 
which was suflicient for the wants of liis men. 

It now became the duty and consetjuent study of th(" 
Russian commander to obstruct the conveyance of supplies 
to the enemy, and to enforce cither a surrender or a re- 
treat. Having been considerably reinforced, l^J made 
such prudent dispositions, as to subject the captors oi 
Moscow, if not to a total, at least to a distressing blockade. 
For many days, the French were not aware bf the ap- 
proach of their adversanes. Alarmed at this ^udden re- 
appearance, and feeling the inise ies of privation, they la- 
mented the incautious advance of their leader, and called 
for peace as the only remedy for tlicir misfortunes, lor 
his own sake, he listened to the general vc'W'e, and sect 
Lauriston to propose a negoti-ition. KutusofF, with the 
spirit of an ancient Homan, replied , that neither the cm- 
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pcror nor the nation would condescend to treat, while a 
single foreign soldier remained within the wide extent of 
the Russi^ dominions. Bonaparte affected to impute this 
answer to the unauthorised arrogance of the commander-in- 
chief, and assured the complaining soldiers that Alexander 
would disavow this rejection, and open a treaty. A second 
apjdication produced a similar reply ; and Kutusoff refused 
even to forward a letter from Napoleon to his imperial 
majesty. This contemptuous treatment pi'ovoked the 
wrath of the invader, who found, howevfcr, that his fits of 
passion were useless, even if they did not apjiear to him to 
be disgraceful. He tried the effect of another appeal to 
the humanity or the policy of Kutusoff; and, requesting 
an armistice, offered the restitution of Moscow, and pro- 
mised to retire to Wiasina, where, he said, a iK'gotiatioii 
might commence. The general coolly expressed his sur- 
prise at such a proposal, declai ing it to be particularly un- 
seasonable, when the campaign, on his part, was merely 
on the point of opening. Enraged at this treatment, Bo- 
naparte resolved, before he quitted Moscow, to complete 
that devastation which, he tliought, the Russians had not 
carried to a sufficient extent. By his order, large parties 
from the cainj) joined the soldiers who were quartered in 
the town, and set fire to those parts of the city which had 
escaped the former conflagration*. But the latter part of 
the order was not executed before the increasing danger of 
his situation suggested the expediency of a speedy retreat. 

After the occasional interception of supplies, and the 
frequent dijfcat of detachments, the Russians prepared to 
dislodge the enemy from Moscow. Murat, having ven- 
tured out pf the camp with a considerable force, was at- 

• Lord Cathcart speaks of the burning of the city, as if it had been, in the 
first instance, an act of the enemy, says (in a letter dated on the dd of Octo- 
ber), the French have burned theyeatcr part of iMoscow, which they found 
stripped, and evacuated by most of it’s inhabitants.” But it is no longer doubted, 
that it was the act of the Ru^ans, whose example was followed by the retreating 
French. 
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Uicked by general Beningscn, and put to flight ; and this 
disgrace concurred with other instances of ill success to 
hasten the retreat of the invaders. Mines had belfn furaicd 
lor the destruction of the Kremlin ; and, when almost the 
whole army had retired from the city and neighbourhood, 
a band of resolute men sprang one of the mines ; but, be- 
fore another explosion could operate, major-general llovi- 
askoi advanced with a small force, saved the for- Oct, 
tress from demolition, and recovered the miserable 
remains of the city. 

In other scenes of action, success attended the o})era- 
tions of tl^} Russian })atriots. (Jeneral Kssen, who luul 
long defended Riga against the Prussians, dislodged them 
from the ca))ital of Courland ; and count Witgenstein, 
after an obstinate conllict with 8t.-C'yr, took I’olotsk by 
assault. He then advanced to meet the army returning 
from IMoldavia, with which Tormosofl’ had united his 
force; — a junction so alarming to Regnier, and to the 
prince of Schwartzenberg, that they rapidly retired, not 
without a trreat loss of men and stores. 

The retreat of the grand army was trucly disastrous, 
even before winter dilfuscd it’s horrors. Wretchedly 
clothed, harassed by hunger, oppressed by dejeclion, anti 
pursued by an intrepid and vigilant, an insulted and out- 
raged enemy, the soldiers prosecuted their fugitive course. 
Many died, in their melancholy progress, of fatigue and 
famine: others were sacrificed to hostile resentmciiL At 
Malo-Jaroslaff, a conflict arose, in w hich they so far roused 
themselves to exertion, that they slew many of their j)ursu- 
ers, and re-took the town several times after they had lost 
it. On another occasion, tliey repelled a body ot Cossacks ; 
but they were unable to make an cilbctuai impression upon 
any of the assailing parties. When the fro-ty weather 
commenced, their miseries were aggravated by a severity 
of cold, which their languid frames were not fitted to sus- 
Uun. Near the high road, the scenes of distress were 
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shocking to the eye of sensibility : but a recollection of the 
profligacy and cruelty of the sufferers, tended to check the 
emotions of sympathy. 

The fugitives stopped near Wiasma, and did not refuse 
the challenge to an engagement. They opposed general 
Miloradovvitz with an air of desperation, but were quickly 
routed. About 6000 of their number were either killed on 
the spot, or left wounded on the field : the latter, indeed, 
may be supposed to have soon perished from neglect, ex- 
haustion, and cold, as the ensuing night covered the coun- 
try with a great depth of snow. At Dorogobouchc, the 
remains of the division of Bcaiiharnois were attacked 
by PlatofF, who turned their right and left, and routed their 
centre. He overtook the fugitives on the following day ; 
and, in the two actions, he captured above 3000 men, after 
1500 of their companions had been killed or wounded. 
He pursued the rest to the city of Smolensk ; and, during 
the chase, those whom he did not cut off fled to the woods, 
where they perished in the snow. 

While the baflled invaders were thus hastening to Smo- 
lensk, a body of their countrymen and associjites, under 
three officers of distinction, had marched from that city to 
reinforce the grand array, of whose retreat no intelligence 
had then arrived. They were proceeding in three divi- 
sions in the direction of Kalouga ; but this detour did not 
save them from discovery. One of these parties escaped: 
the second suffered a ruinous attack : and, out of 3000 men, 
who composed the third, scarcely an individual escaped 
death or oaptivity. About 4000 men were soon after made 
prisoners, near Smolensk. Bonaparte, however, safely 
reached that town, and would have long remained in it, if 
the altered state of affiiirs (to use the language of his secre- 
tary) had not subjected him to the hard necessity of putting 
himself speedily in motion, amidst all the rigors of the sea- 
son. When he had left the city, he sent orders for the 
destruction of the fortifications, and of every part of hi* 
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apparatus that might be useful to his adversaries. Davoust 
superintended the execution of this mandate; and the 
town again became a scene of conflagration. 

The eagerness of the Russians to overtake tlieir malig- 
nant enemy portended a collision more serious and im- 
portant than any of the recent conflicts. While ho was at 
Krasnoi, expecting the arrival of Davoust with all the 
trepidation of anxiety, he was alarmed with the sound of 
artillery. The marshal was suddenly attacked in Nov, 
the rear by Milo'iadowitz, and on the left flank by '7- 
prince Gallitzin. Dreading an encompassnienl, he made all 
the dispositions for defence that the time and circumstances 
would allow : but his arrangements were necessarily im- 
perfect. Yet his intrepidity did not forsake him ; and he 
contended for safety to the close of the day. Mis less cou- 
rageous master, as soon as he found reason to conclude that 
victory could not be expected, fled from the scene of peril. 
About 4000 men were left on the field, dead, dying, or dis- 
abled ; and 9200 became prisoners. IS ey’s division, on the 
following day, encountered equal danger, and faced it with 
equal resolution. Not having the least suspicion of the 
proximity of any coiisiderablt; body of Russians, he ad- 
vanced amidst a thick fog, and approaclied a range ol bat- 
teries, which commanded the road to Krasnoi. His men 
fell in heaps, from the lire ol the artillery ; and his flanks 
and rear were soon after assaulted, by the troops of Milora- 
dowitz, with impetuosity and vigor. He resisted as long 
as he could influence the exertions ol the soldiers, and at 
length retired with a small number into the woods near 
the Nieper. To the number ol captives, 11,000 weic 
added by this victory; which was attended, as well as the 
former, with an inconsiderable loss on the part of the Rus- 
sians. 

The continued success of Witgenstein reflected equa 
honor on his military talents. Being particularly desirous 
of preventing marshal Victor fr an joining the main army, 
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he attacked him on the banks of the Oula, and dislodged 
him from Chasniki ; and in a well-contested battle near 
Smqlyna, he baffled the views and hopes of his brave oppo- 
nent. He opened a communication with the principal 
army; and, learning from Chcrnicheff (whose adventurous 
journey through a hostile country has received the praise 
due to romantic courage and extraordinary address), that 
admiral Chickagoff w\as approaching Minsk with the 
troops which had acquired experience and reputation in 
the war with the Turks, he advanced tG‘ a junction, and 
soon found an opportunity of acquiring new laurels. 

When Bonaparte had reached the Nieper, ho flattered 
himself with the hope of being re-joined by the divisions of 
^Victor, Oudinot, and Dombrowski, by whose aid he 
hoped to present a firm front to his pursuers. He amused 
his troops with the prospect of a speedy return into Poland, 
where they would again be gratified with comfort and 
abundance. But, when he arrived at Orcha, he found 
that his stores at Minsk had been seised by Chickagoff, 
and that Dombrowski had been driven from Borisof!^ with 
the loss of many of his men by the sword and in the stream 
of the Berezina, and the capture of 1000. It was fortunate 
for him, that the chief Russian army had discontinued the 
pursuit after the two battles near Krasnoi, to give time for 
the arrival of provisions. He took advantage of this delay, 
and hastened toward the river, regardless of the fate of his 
followers. He had a narrow' escape ; for he had scarcely 
retired from Orcha, when it was entered by a body of Cos- 
sacks, whose leader Ogerowski hoped to seise the flagitious 
author of all the miseries of this dreadful campaign. 

After a course of havock and capture, Platofi' made an 
eager search for marshal Ncy, w ho had crossed the Nieper, 
and added a number of stragglers to the remains of his 
emps. He surprised these fatigued and nearly-exhausted 
fugitives, and easily routed them, but could not secure the 
person of iheir commander. Proceeding toward Borisoffi 
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he prepared to co-operate with count \\ itgeustein, wlioso 
present object was the obstruction of Bonaparte s escape 
over the Berezina, while Victor and Oudinot resolved to 
exert their utmost cflbrts for tlie rescue of their master 
from the danger wliich threatencil liiin. The count de- 
tached general VlastolF to impede the movements of the 
enemVj and hastened to the spot where Napolecm was 
superintending the construction of a temporary bridge. 
In his way, he defeated Victor’s division, destroying many 
and capturing a^ much greater number. A bridge had 
been completed near Vcsselovo ; and, having sent a part of 
the imperial guard over it to prevent immediate nudesta- 
tion, the fugitive chief crossed with a select train. Sov. 
Another bridge had been formed with ccpial rapi- 
(lily ; and, at both, the French crossed with llie most dis- 
orderly preci})itati()n. During two days they contijiucd to 
pass; and, in that time, it is supposed that above 8(K)0 
men were killed or drowned. Long before all had passed, 
the bridges were set on fire, by the order of Napoleon, for 
the security of those who had crossed them. Many rushed 
forward amidst the llanies with desperate liny, until the 
erections became an useless mockery. Above 12,000 men 
were then made prisoners. 

Tlie army under Chickagolf at length appeared, and 
fiercely assaulted the wreck of the lugilive host. While 
the conflict was raging, Bonaparte, leaving th('. generals and 
his soldiers to their fate, pusillaniniously fled frcjm tiTc field, 
and directed his rapid course to W ilna. Notwithstanding 
this base desertion, the French continued to rcsiirf, for seve- 
ral hours, and thus gave their betrayer an opporlimity ol 
reaching a place of safety. They then fled in disorderly 
bands, lamenting their miserable Ijuc. 

To promote the security ol the fugitives, Maret sent 
10,000 men under general Loison, who had arrived in 
Lithuania from Koningsberg ; but the intended relict was 
nugatory; for the fresh corps covkl not so eftbctually lic- 
fend itself, either against hostile assaults or the eflects ot 
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the intense cold, as to be able to assist or support the un- 
fortunate remains of the invading army. The minister, 
and the public, long remained without receiving any intel- 
ligence of Napolcoifs fate ; but it was ascertained in the 
sequel, that, when he had reached Smorgoni, he assumed 
a disguise, threw himself into a sledge with Caulincourt, 
stopped for a few minutes to converse with Maret at Wil- 
na, and readied Warsaw in safety, regretting only the frus- 
tration of his schemes, instead of execrating liis profligate 
ambition, wliich had diffused misery over Europe. 

When the first party of pursuers apj^roached Wilna, 
they overtook and quickly routed a body of cavalry, but 
could not immediately gain possession of the town, which 
was filled with infantry. On the arrival of u considerable 
force, the suburbs were seised : and siicli dispositions were 
made, as prevented the enemy from retaining the city, or 
profiting by its valuable maga/ines. Here the Russians 
captured a multitude of their panic-stricken adversaries, 
and rested from their fatigues, while the French and their 
associates fled toward the Pregel and the Niemen. When 
the pursuit was renewed by W itgenstein and PlatofF, many 
more of the fugitives were sacrificed to the just vengeance 
of the Russians, and great additions were made, particularly 
at Kow’iia, to the number of prisoners. Thus harassed, 
only wretched fragments of the great army which the op- 
pressor of Europe had led into the north, remained to 
support his cause at the close of this eventful year ’^. 

The ruin of this mighty host reminded the classical 
reader o^ the result of an expedition to Ethiopia, under- 
taken by Cambyses, the son of Cyrus. Both enterprises 
were as rash as they W’ere unjust; and each accelerated the 
ruin of ifs proji^tor. In deserting his army, the baseness 
of Napoleon ii^mbled that of Agathocles, the tyrant of 


• It is said, that not more than 30,000, exclusive of the Austrians, repasseJ the 
Nieinen. The loss by death, duriu" the whole campaign, was calculated at 
I. '>0,000 ; and an ofticial estiin.Tto of prisoners swelled the number to lOT.nOU. 
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►^icily, with whom he may also he compared for callosity 
t)l heart and cruelty ol disposition, lie ouglit to have 
considered that the men who had fought under his standavd 
had no real interest in his ambitious pursuits, and no 
ground of cjuarrel with the Russians; and tliat, when he 
had wantonly involved them in danger, he was bound by 
lionor and duty to share tlieir fate. 


LETTER XXL 


I ^il I he l)isj/u/(:s iind Jlostililirs Inixeccn iirciit- Brilatn. 

(i)ui the United States, 

WiiKN great nations are so innuersed hi war, as to 
prosecute it witli determined zeal and rancorous animosity, 
the less p(.\verful slates generally snU’er by the collision, 
'i’hus the powers which were desirous of remaining neutral, 
wore exposed to serious inconvenience and alllictive losses, 
during the contest between Cir(‘{it-lh’itain and france. 
i'he subjects of the United States, in particular, who en- 
joyed an extensive commerce as carriers ol tlio protiuce (d 
1' ranee and other countries, lilt the ill ellects ol the clash- 
ing decrees of the belligerent powers. 

The contending courts were equally im willing ^ 
to yield. Each promised to rejieal the oflmsive 
ordinances, as soon as the other would enter into a >iiaiJar 
engagement: but, for a long time, they could settle 
Ironi whicli party the concession shomd begin. It was [ire- 
tended by the Americans, that the ruler ot frame Iiad re- 
voked his anti-neutral decrees ; and they therefore ehiinicd 
a re[)cal of the orders of council; but. as Mr. Tmckney 
could not convince the Britisli min-sters of the validity ol 
his assertion, he took leave of the court, lamenting tlie total 
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failure of hiii efforts to adjust the embarrassed and dis^ 

jointed relations of the two countries/' 

.Acting u])oii tlic supposition of the alleged repeal of the 
edicts of Berlin and Milan, the American president per- 
mitted the entrance of French ships into tiie ports of the 
republic, but continued to exclude tliose vvliich belonged to 
British subjects. His disgust at the conduct of our go. 
vernment was aggravated by the re})ort wliich he received 
from tlie commander of a frigate, who accused the captain 
of a Britisli sloop of aggressive liostilities, perpetrated near 
the coast of Virginia. When the accounts given by rival 
oflicers are diametrically opposite, each imputing the first 
fire to the other, it is diilicult to ascertain the truth ; but, 
from the great superiority of the American ship, the iinal- 
laycd resentment of the attack upon the Chesapeak fi’igate, 
and tlie eagerness of commodore Rogers to commence a 
chase, it is more probable that he was the aggressor, than 
til, ‘it captain Bingliaui ordered the first act of hostility. 

Mr. Foster, the new envoy to the United States, olfcred 
an apology and compensation for tlie affair of the Chesa- 
})cak : but the dis])ute respecting the late action was not 
amicably adjusted, and the conferences between him and 
Mr. iMonroe were unproductive of a reconciliation. The 
republican minister condemned that extravagant system 
of blockade which preceded the orders of council, extend- 
ing far beyond the coinprchensive means even of the whole 
British navy ; and controverted the idea of retaliation, al- 
Ictred as an excuse for decrees which harassed neutrals, 
against ivlioin no ground of charge existed. Mr. Foster 
vindicated the conduct of his court, rather by alluding to 
the extraordinary state of affairs, and to the irregular pro- 
ceedings of the enemy, which rc(|iiired vigorous counter- 
action, than by positively justifying llic obnoxious orders. 

When the congress rc-asscmbled, the committee, to 
which foreign affairs were referred, entered into all the 
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ibc^Iing^ of the president. After observing, that the United 
.States had a full right to use the oeean, ‘‘ for the purpose 
of transporting, in their own vessels, tlie produce of their 
own soil, and the acquisitions of their industry, to a inarkot 
in the ports of friendly nations,'’ the writers of tlie report 
declared, that the people could not remain passive under 
the accumulated injnrics inflicted by Grcat-britain. As 
tlicir ships were unjustly seised, and their seamen enslaved, 
it was iii'oper that the states should be put into an 
armour and attitud^dcrriafuled by the crisis, and correspond- 
ing with^ the national sj)irit and expectatioi^s.’' Many of 
the reprcscjj^.atives op})osed the intended augmentation of 
the national force: but it was sanctioned by a very consi- 
derable majority. 

A prejudiced statement of the operations of a Briti.sh 
age nt, who had been sent into some of tlie American pro- 
vinces to procure intelligence of llie stale of affairs, leiulcil 
to irritate the friends of the govcrnnuait, and to promote 
that desire of war vvliicli liad already been propagat(‘d 
through the republic. Captain llerny was accused of 
having studiously fomented dis-alfection ; and it was acri- 
moniously asserted, that the object ol his mission was the 
artful and treacherous separation of the component parts 
of the union. This pretended discovery had u great effect, 
as a prologue to the opening tragedy. 

'I he professions, promises, and expostulations of^ Mr. 
I’\)^ler, did not delay the preparations for hostility, if the 
British court had repealed the ofl’eiisivc Oixiers [ibout two 
nionihs sooner, the war might perhaps have been A\oide(l; 
hul, as that revocation was not tbcu expected, the pre- 
vailing irritation was not suffered to subside; arn], wlien 
the violent declaration had once passed, a sudden recall 
of the measure seemed, to inflamed minds, to be capricious 
and inconsistent. 

A message fiom the president, tracing the conduct of 
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Great-Ih’itain toward the United States from the year ]80,‘i, 
June 1, represented it under the continued form of cn- 
croaclinient and aggression. lie compared the 
seisure of sup))osed British seamen in iVmericaii vessels, on 
tlie “ great liighway of nations,” to that substitution of 
i‘orce‘ for a resort to the respAisible sovereign, which falls 
within the definition of war.’** He allinncd, that, under tins 
pretext, thousands of American citizens had been torn from 
their country, and subjected to tlic most severe oppressions ; 
and that all proposals of fair ari-angen^ents had been im- 
periously rejected, or contemptuously eluded, Tlie com- 
merce of the United States, whether the ships were entering 
or departing, had been wantonly harassed ; and the most 
insulting pretensions hatl been accompanied with lawless 
proceedings even within harbours; and, not content with 
this devastation of neutral trade, the British cabinet had at 
length resorted to the sweeping system of blockades,” 
under the name of orders in council, — an innovation preg- 
nant with complicated and transcendent injustice. It was 
indeed sulliciently evident, that the American trade was to 
be sacrificed, not because it encroaelied on the ria’hts of a 
belligerent jiower, or supplied the wants of an enemy of that 
power, but because it interfered with a rai)acious desire of 
monopoly. When a ndnistcr })Ienipotcnliary j)roposcd 
an adjustment of disputes, his scheme of accoimnodatioii 
was disavowed. A secret agent was even employed in in- 
trigues, tending to the subversion of the established govern- 
ment ; and there was reason to believe, that emissaries had 
been tutored to instigate the savages to war. Such (said 
the irritated republican, without a strict regard to truth) 
is the spectacle of injuries and indignities which have beeJi 
heaped on our country; and such is the crisis which it^s 
uiiexai^pled forbearance and conciliatory efforts have not 
been able to avert.” This aspect of affairs left a solemn 
altcrnalivc to the cousidcralioji of the legislature. Ih 
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would not anticipate the decision ; but he was convinced 
tliat it would be iiilly consistent with the character of a 
virtuous, Irce, and powerl'ul nation.” • 

"I'liis message was too important in it’s nature and coii- 
sc(|ucticcs to be adopted wiUiout a warm debate. I'lie pre- 
sident’s inclinations were well known ; and, however im- 
partial he might wish to seem, a pacific decision was not 
that result wliicli would gratify his leelings. Put Mr. 
Randolph and other independent memhers, without re- 
garding his opini(5n, pronounced the war to b(* as iiK'xpe- 
(lic'iit as it was unjust ; denied that any rea.sonable hop(‘^^ ol’ 
attaining by a. ’ins the alleged object of the war could b(‘ 
entertained ; and represented the exliaiisted stale of llie 
treasury as an additional reason for tiu' prcservatioii ol 
]K'ae(‘. Those arguinents were wholly unavailing: and ihr 
animated discussion terminated in an act, im))orting, tlnii 
war should be declared to exist between (b’eat-Pritain and 
the United States, and that the president was aulhoiisc'd 
hy the legislature to use the whole forces ol tlu* la publie, 
‘Mo carry the same into ellcct. ’ ^Ir. jATadison fitn/r 
authenticated the act by liis approbation and sig- ‘‘’• 
natures; and letters c)l maiajue wore grantial witlu'Ut delav 

private armed vessels. 

An cx])cdition to Canada exciU’d the ho})es ot tlu? friends 
of war, who probably expected, from occaslojial r(‘|)ort- ol 
popular discontent, that many of the jjroviiicials w(Wild be 
ready to join the invaders. Brigadua’ 11 nil was employed 
in this service; and, having assembled about JJOo n. 
he passed into the territory of the eiuMc.y (says the pr('- 
sident) with a prospect of an cirsy aiu : vi<‘lorious )nogiess. 
He advanced to Sandsvicli, and ravaged the coi iitry in his 
way to the Canard; but, in three altcinpts to cioss that 
river, he was repelled witli loss. Aiajoi-goiici.il Bioti.^ 
could only collect 130 men for t!) immediate defence ol 
the province: but, when the Ibrt of iSIichilimachinac had 
been taken, the savages, who had ior some time bteii .it 
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war with the United States, were so animated and encou- 
raged, that 600 of them requested permission to serve with 
the* British and Canadian troops. Such auxiliaries dis- 
graced the warriors whom they joined : yet it is affirmed, 
that in this campaign th.ey submitted to the restraints of 
discipline, and even treated thmr prisoners with humanity. 
Witli this force Brock marched to Amherstbiirg, which ho 
rescued from the dangers of a siege. Dreading the hostili- 
ties of the barbarians, Hull retreated to Fort-Detroit ; and, 
when the British commander made preparations for an as- 

Ang. sank, the dispirited rej)ublican surrendered liim- 
self and his whole force to captivity; and a cession 
of the Michigan territory accompanied the unexpected 
submission. 

A second invasion of Canada w’as not more fortunate. 
Wadsworth marched with a body of regulars and militia 
to the Niagara river, and assaulted Queen Vtown, Major- 
general Brock, who hastened to the scene of danger, lost 
his life while he was encouraging the garrison to a spirited 
resistance. The fall of a gallant and able officer discouraged 
the defenders, who immediately yielded the position : but, 
wdien major-general JSheaffe had arrived with a small force, 
lie quickly defeated the Americans; above 900 of whom, 
with their commander, became prisoners. 

The maritime cne:ae:cment3 were less favorable to the 
Britisli arms ; for, although the navy of the United States 
consisted only of nine frigates, eight sloops, brigs, and 
scho 9 ners, a hundred and seventy gun-boats, and four 
bomb-vesaels, while that of Great-Britaiu comprehended 
four hundred and thirty-nine ships of the line and frigates, 
beside a multitude of vessels of inferior rate, the Americans 
were frequently successful in actions with single ships. Their 
frigates were built on a much larger scale than British ves- 
sels of the same denomination : in weight of metal, and in 
tlie amount of seamen, they were nearly equal to our ships 
of the line ; and it may be added, not only that many ol 
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the men were natives of* Britain or Ireland, but that, from 
the small number of the national lleet, it was tar less diiricult 
to fill the ships with experienced seamen than for the Kjig- 
lish navy to provide a complement proportioned to it's 
uncommon extent. The Guerriere was so severely treated, 
in an engagement with th# Constitution, iVoiu the causes 
which have l)ccii stated, that it became an ‘‘ unmanageable 
wreck;” and the killed and wounded almost (juadriipled the 
number of the republicans who sullered from the collision. 
A contest, betwcey tlic Macedonian and a fiigate calleil 
the United States, had a similar tf'nnination, and the til- 
tendunt loss was nuich greater, d'he Java was also cap- 
tured, with a considerable loss of it’s bi\ive defenders. 

Soon afler the deelaration of war, llu* })ia‘sidunl, not 
llien knowing that the orders of council luul been revoked, 
pi'opo.-sed to the })rinee regent, that tluy slioiild be repealed 
without a revival of llic extensive and nnjnslinablo system 
of blockade; that all American seamen should be iiniue- 
diatcly discharged IVom British ships, and the practice 
of impressment be suspended during the negotiaticai. la 
answer to those j)ro|)ositions, it w’as intiinati'd, that no 
other blockade would be enforced than that w liicli was re- 
gular and legitimate; tiiat, when this sj»ecies of hostility 
was diiely notified, aiul supporleti by an adequate ibret', it 
could not properly be arraigned as illegal on account ol its 
extent, or because the blockaded t^orts or coasts wei*c not 
at the same time invested by land ; and tluiL a suspensiem 
of the right of seising British suaincii, when iound in m 
tral mercantile vessels, might furnish an opp(;sit\g jjower 
with a pretence for alleging, iha*^ lh<‘ late a-sertors ol: the 
claim were not unwilling to admit the irregnJarity of the 
practice. 

Overtures for an armistice were su!)se(|nently made both 
by the Canadian government, and by sir John Borlasc 
Warren, who commanded a fleet on die North Aniencaii 
Citation : but the subject of inipressn'ent ibrmed a serious 
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obstacle to a ncOTtiation. Mi*. Monroe mcrelv stated tlio 

c5 

probability of the enactment of a law to prohibit the ad- 
mission of British seamen into the service of the United 
States : yet no pledge to this effect was given ; nor could it 
be supposed that the minister would acknowlegc the faci- 
lity, allowed by the government, of establishing a claim to 
the privileges of an American citizen, so as to evade the 
demands of a foreign power. Preteiuled certificates oi’ 
that import were purchased for a small sum ; and, as it 
was particularly ordered, by the lordi^ of the admiralty, 
that persons who had procured those ostensible documenls 
should not be impressed, unless there were strong reasons 
for concluding tluit they had previously been British sub- 
jects, it was not expected that a promise of redress would 
preclude a fre(juoncy of evasion. 

As all governments boldly vindicate the wars in which 
they engage, I\lr. Madison, in the message with wdiich the 
Nov. congress was 0})cned, boasted that the Americaii 
people had ‘‘ the inestimable consolation” of 
knowing, that the wav did not arise from ambition or 
vain glory that it wais w*aged, ‘‘ not in violation of tlu‘ 
rights of others, but in the maintenance of their own f ' 
and that it was preceded by a “ patience without example, 
under wrongs accumuTating without end.” With regard 
to the negotiation, he had such faint hopes of a conciliatory 
disposition on the part of the British ministers, that he 
thought it would be unwise to suspend or «irelax the pre- 
parations for w ar. 

The (;orres}iondcncc between the hostile governments 
being submitted to the consideration of the parliament, the 
^ pj American pretensions were deemed, by the ma - 
una. jority, unreasonable and oftensive. It w^as in- 
ferred, from the conduct of the president, that he, and the 
leading members of the congress, did not wish for peace. 
Mr, Foster affirmed, that it had for many years been the 
policy of the republican rulers to cherish and prolong dis- 
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putcs, with a view of initaliiig llio }>c?o[)lr this 

couiUry. Mr. AVhitbread was disposed to vliidicale tlie 
American j2:overiimeiit from the char-rt' ol* inteniperale ani- 
mosity, and was ol* opinion llial tlie war might have been 

avoided by a less arrogant exercise ol‘ our suppo^sed mari- 
time rights. Mr. (’aiming accused the Americans of an 
unyielding spirit of hostility, and lanienti'd the feeble pro- 
secution of that war which they liad provoked. Each 
liousc voted an address, rt'commending a vigorous war, il 
a treaty could not be adjustetl without impolitic conc(‘s- 
sions. 


LETTER \X1I. 


S/ir/rJf <)f Public A/pdrs^ in Ctn'd'-Ih'ildin and b'ccnr, \ 

AVAiex the prince regtut opened tin? liist ^ 
session of a new ])arliameul, he congratulated 
the members on that improvcMiu'nt of the national prospec t.', 
which had takcai place in the course of the }i‘ar. I h‘ pa 
ncg,yrised the skill and judgcaueiit will) whicli the mai’cjius 
of MTllington had conducted his o[)eralions in the |)en in- 
sula ; boasted of the evcr-mcmoralilc* victory'’ obtained 
at Salamanca; and, while he ackuovdeged that soiur re 
cent incidents exhibited a l(*ss ^hivasrablo asjiect, exores ccl 
his conviction that these eltbrt.s ol the? encanyLad been 
attended with important sacrihees on iluir pari, which 
must materially contribute to extend the rcsoiirf'cs and la- 
cilitate the exertions of the Spanish nation.'’ As this con- 
test had first given to the continent oi Jan ^pc tlie ex- 
ample of persevering and siicccsslul resistance the jiower 
of France/’ and as not only the independence ol Spain .'ue! 
Portugal, but the essential interests ol his majesty .s domi- 
nions, were connected with it ' jrtunate termination, lu' 
had no doubt of the continuance ol a general and strong in- 
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clination to promote such an interesting cause. He stated 
with pleasure, that the relations of peace and amity had 
been restored between Great-Britain and the Russian aiul 
Swedish courts; and, adverting to the formidable com- 
bination of the French and their numerous allies or depend- 
ents for the ruin of the northern emperor, he rejoiced at 
the signal disappointment of their presumptuous expecta- 
tions. Admiring that enthusiasm which had increased 
with the difliculties of the contest, and that self-tienial 
which had submitted to sacrifices almost ipiexampled in the 
history of the w^orld, he indulged the confident hope tliat 
the perseverance of his magnanimous friend would be 
crowned with ultimate success, lie then mentioned his 
new arrangements with the king of Sicily, intimating that 
it had been his object to provide for the more extensive 
ajiplication of the military force of that jirince to the pui'- 
poscs of oHensive hostility. On the subject of his disagree- 
ment with the North- American states, he could not speak 
so satisfactorily as he wisiied. He had llattered himself 
with the expectation, derivaxl iVom the nature and circum- 
stances of the dispute, that the interruption of amicable in- 
tercourse would not be protracted : but he I’ound, with sin- 
cere regret, that tlie conduct and pretensions of the re- 
public opjiosed the speedy restoration of jicace. 

Tlic early debates of the session were not particularly 
marked by the vehemence of opposition. Objections were 
made by' the manjuis W ellesley to the limited scale on 
which the war was prosecuted in Spain, and to that impo- 
licy wliich jicglected the due support of the views and 
schemes of his illustrious brother: but the minister de- 
clared, that all the proposals and requisitions of that com- 
mander had been adopted, and that every exertion, not 
incompatible with a due attention to the other branches of 
the war, had been made against the invaders of Spain. 
Mr. Whitbread, the determined and conscientious advo- 
cate of peace, proposed an immediate negotiation ; but he 
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did not call I'or a division, as the ciincnt seemed to run so 
strongly in favor of war. 

A benevok nt consideration of the severe distress to wliicli 
a great number of the subjects of Russia were expose^tl, by 
the conflagration of Moscow and other towns, and by tlie 
ravages which both friends and foes laid inilicted i;|)on tlie 
country, proinjited the prince to rccoinniend to the two 
houses the expediency of eflectivo relief. 'I'lie opulent 
Russians, and even many wlio were comparalivelv poor, 
liad already com^nenced a subscription for that laiulablc 
purpose; the higher and middle classes in Cireat-liritain 
followed the example; and the parliament voted ‘JOO, ()()() 
pounds for the alleviation of that poverty and misery which 
the '/eal of patriotism had produced. As tluj French war 
against Russia w'as unprovoked and iniquitous, unanimity 
might luive been exjx'cted when this donation was pro- 
[)osed : but Air. M'hitbrcad and sir Francis Rurclet, with 
that illibenility which too frecjnently attends a s})irit of party, 
0)qx)sed the grant as particularly unseasonable^ when di- 
stress, in consequence of the war, was keenly felt at home. 
Roth tlicse orators pretended, that the sum \v;is too small 
to be extensively beneficial : yet, it a larger grant had Ixvn 
rcejiicstod, they w'ould, in all probability, have complained 
of ifs magnitude, because they evidently wislied that nothing 
should be given. 

The incidents of w'ar and politics were diversihed by ari 
introduction of the concerns of n lady ot high ra^k into 
parliamentary discussion. In a chronicle of .'^candaf or ii 
W'ork devoted to the foibles, follies, and vices, ul )^ed)ional)ie 
life, the disagreement between^ the regent and his princess 
would form a fruitful topic of remark and strictin e; but, in 
a general history of Europe, it does not rcfjuirc a length ot 
detail. The lady who had been reanmneuded lo the prince, 
not selected by him, w^as born and educated in a country, 
where the rnariiicrs of females arc not tinctured with ex- 
treme delicacy,— whore, on the coiHraiy, their demeanor is 
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masculine, their deportment forward and bold, and their 
conversation free and unreserved. It may be said, that 
the mariners of women of rank and fashion in En<xhind ari* 
so far removed from the modesty of the middle class, as to 
border upon the freedom of the German ladies ; but there 
is still a considerable sliade of dillerencc. It was not, 
however, any disgust at the behaviour of the princess, that 
produced, in the first instance, a disunion between her and 
the prince : he appears to have conceived a personal dislike, 
which prompted him to wish for a separation*. Tims 
thrown back into a state of “ single blessedness,” deprived 
of a husband’s protection and advice, she suffered the 
strictness of decorum to be relaxed by levity, and indulged 
in that dissipation which is so prevalent in the higher 
circles. For many years, her conduct, although it could not 
escape observation, did not so far excite deliberate attention 
as to subject her to the severity of general animadversion : 
but particular circumstances occasionally transpired, which 
led to investigation and scrutiny. 

Reports of extraordinary freedom of behaviour, and even 
of the pregnancy and delivery of the princess, reached the 
cars of her liusband ; and not only the voice of rumor 
aspersed her character, but written declarations, containing 
charges of criminality, were })resented to his royal high- 
ness. Lord Thurlovv advised an immediate inquiry into 
the foundation on which tlicse particulars rested ; and the 
kins: commissioned the lord-chancellor Erskine and three 
other peers to investigate the important affiiir. The de- 
positions tfikcn on tliis occasion iin})licated the princess in 
such charges as would have led, if they could have been 
verified, into the most unfavorable conclusions. If the 

* III a letter writteti in tlie year 179f>, lie said, “ Our inclinations arc not in 
our power; nor slioiiUl either of us be held answerable to the otlier, because nature 
has not made us suitable to each other.” As he did not pretend to assign a reason 
for his want of alfection, he might have said, in the language of Martial, Non inno 
/<% — ncr jiosavtn ^rtrerr quart'. 
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t'jstimony ot liuly sluniUI bo Uu)ugljt doscrving ot’ 

orodit, not only an ahandomnont ol all st'nso of sluuno in 
licr oonvcivi'itioii and ronuirks, but the pollutions of ac;tiial 
oriiniuality, must bo imputed to the exalted personngo*. 
l)Ut there is not sullieient reason to believe any other part 
of this lady's evidence, than that which relates to levity of 
behaviour and to an occasional want of delicacy in familiar 
discourse. It is very improbable that even the most im- 
prudent woman would have madt‘ stieh eoufessions as are 
alleged, lly anoilicr deponent, the princess is said tt> have 
gralilied a naval oliicer with a very close kiss but this 
act ol‘ iamiliarity was not ])osiiive}y set'u, being stated to 
1)(‘ rellected from a mirror; and not only is tlie assertion 
denied in the most })ereiuptorv teams by the sup}u)st'd gal- 
lant, but it lias been declared that llu' room had not a 
mirror among iCs furniture. She was certainly loo ibnd 
of male society; and, wluai genllianen vere at hta* table 
or ill her company, she neglected the conversation ol' her 
own sex. Whether she preferred thnt of men as more 
ra/iOfiai^ tioes not a[)pear: but she evidently found it more 
cable. 

When the delegated peers had terminated the iiKpiiry, 
die j'ccordeil result was far lioin being so exculpatory as 
the friends of the prince.ss v.ished, and, ;it the same time, 
was not so unfavorable as, in the prince's ojihiioii, it ought to 
liave been; for, when the ministers^ faintly recommeiuled 
to his majesty the admission of his dauglilcr-in-r.iw into 
his presence, her husband rcijucsted a delay, until he should 
iiave submitted the evidence to the con.^ideralion ol his 
legal advisers. The four lonis declared, that they had no 
reason to believe the princess guilty of tiiat aduiierous com- 
merce which had been imputed to her; but they could not 
refrain from intimating, that some ol the circumstances of 


* Ileport of the C’omtiiiiisiouers, July M, 180h. 
f Kari Giey, lord Grtnvilk', 3ud iht.r assoviaicj. 
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indecorous bcliaviour, stated in the evidence, must be 
credited until they should receive some decisive contra- 
diction ; and, if true, were justly entitled to the most serious 
consideration.” W hen new ministers swayed the cabinet, 
they were ordered to examine the whole process of the 
dispute; and their decision not only acquitted the princess 
of the charge of adultery, but denied the credibility and 
consequently repelled the effect of the other particulars 
alleged against her. 'i hey also deemed it esscntialh^ 
7icccsmry^ in justice to her royal high n, ess, and for the 
honor and interest of his majcsty^s illustrious family,” that 
she should be admitted without delay into the presence of 
the sovereign, and received in a manner due to her rank 
and station ^*. 

As tlie prince jjffectcd to apprehend that the morals or 
the politics of his daugliter iniglit receive a sinister bias 
from the conversation or advice of licr mother, they were 
only allowed to enjoy the occasional gratification of a mu- 
tual visit. Shocked at a treatment which seemed harsh 
and illiberal, the princess did not tamely submit to this re- 
striction of her natural rights and her legitimate influence. 

Jan. I'ij. She addressed a letter to the regent, complaining 
1813. of the injury oftered to her character, demanding 
(if suspicions yet remained) a full investigation of her con- 
duct, remonstrating against the unnatural separation of a 
child from her mother, and condemning, as injudicious and 
impolitic^ the exclusion of a future sovereign from all in- 
tercourse with the world. This epistle was read, and re- 
turned : it was again sent, and treated with the same mark 
of contempt. In such a case, expostulation was useless; 
and an appeal was therefore made to the public by the 
indignation of a deserted wife. 

The appearance of this letter in a daily print so displeased 
the court, that an intended visit from the princess Charlotte 


Minute of Council, April 2:^, 1S07. 
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was coiintcrniaruletl. A strong impression was made upon 
the public feelings by the complaint; and a general syin- 
])alliy seemed to previiil. After frequent consultations with 
llic ministers, the prince resolved to institute a new' inc|uiry. 
He desired the archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 
eiiief niiiiislors, and some of the judges, to examine the 
documents connected witli the former investigation, to de- 
liberate upon the letter of the princess, and state their 
opinion, whether the intercour.se between her ai\d her 
daughter might properly continue to be subject to re- 
gulations and restrictions.’" (Jn tliis point, an allinnalivc 
.answer was given; and, as the peijuries of suhoraal tra- 
<!f/cc)S had been pointedly nK ulioned l)y the complainant, 
it was dc’clarcd, without a dissviitient voic(‘, tb:il the docu- 
ments afforded the most ample proof of the falsity of .such 
all aspersion. 

'Ihe treatment which the princess had received more 
})artlculai ly tlisgnsled the middle and inicrior classes oi tlie 
(‘ommaiiily; and respectful addresses were voted to Ikm* by 
tlio coniinon-council of London, by the livery-men, and by 
some of the provincial cor}K)ralioiis. Her c.dversai ies were 
accused of having basely conspirctl against her honor and 
bib; and iusinualioiis, not the most decorous, were thrown 
out agairrst aii elevated personage by the ireedom ot public 
indignation. Tliis subject was rc})ealed!y brought forward 
in the house of commons: but the majority, when a letter 
had been sent by the princess to the speaker, recpiesling a 
lull investigation of her conduct, rejected a motion l<jr a 
regular intpiiry. * 

'ilio claims of the catholics ^wcrc again debated in this 
session. As the ministry had jn’omised to leave o)e question 
to the uninfluenced decision ol the parliainont, a ■ the kings 
sentiments on the subject no longer formed a ))owerfui or 
insurmountable obstacle to the grant of the desired lights 
oi *iiulii]genccs, — as the prince reg* at was supposed to lie 
JK)t unfriendiy to the asserted champs — niul as a gieat 
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number of senators, of all parties, were willing to promote, 
by acquiescence, religious union and harmony, — it was ex- 
pected by a considerable part of the nation, that all the 
remaining disabilities of the coniplaiifing sect would be 
finally removed : yet there were many who entertained 
strong doubts of the success of a renewed application, and 
who were decidedly of opinion, that the two houses were 
bound to reject it. 

The important question was Ihlly discussed, but with 
little novelty of remark; aiul it was voted, by a majority of 
forty, that the claims should be referred to the consideration 
of a committee. Mr. Cirattan then moved, that the civil 
and military disqualifications under which the catholics 
labored should be removed, with such exceptions and re- 
gulations as might be deemed nece.ssary for the security of 
the })rotestaiit succe.ssion and of the established church. 
The speaker of the house, Mr. Abbot, protested against 
the hazardous grant, as it wa.s not precisely known what 
securities woultl be ollercd : but the majority agreed to the 
proposition, aiul a bill v.as introduced for it's accomplish- 
ment. Sir John Cox Mippesley ex))resscd his wish, that 
various impiiries might be instituted, before the bill should 
be [)crmittetl to take effect. It was expedient, he thought, 
to examine the state and iiiiinbcr of the catholic clergy, the 
iiaturc of their intercourse with the sec of Rome, the re- 
gulations respecting the appointment of prelates, and the 
opinions which were entertained of oatlis and tests enforced 
by the rulers of the state, and to investigate other par- 
ticulars, vyith a view to such an illustration of the subject, 
us might determine the question of security : but tliis mo- 
tion was rejected, as an act of insidious hostility; and a 
more open attack from IJr. Iluigenan was also exploded. 
The bill invested the king with the right of disallowing an 
episcopal nomination, and of opposing the reception of a 
bull, brief^ or other instrument, sent by the pope, unless it 
should be pronounced unobjectionable by a council, con- 
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sisliijg oi distinguished catiudics and protestants. It im- 
posed an oath of the most eoinju'cheusive kind ; and, having 
thus secured subinissioii aiul loya.hy, gave the right of siting 
and voting in parliament, and of holding every olliee except 
the chancellorship of Cireat-lh-itain and the vice-rovahv of 
Ireland. But the eonseieutioiis prolestaiUs iu tlu‘ liouse 
were so dissatisfied with the proposed s(‘curities, that, when 
a motion was made by Mr. Abbot, and strongly supported 
l)y si.’ dohn >delioil, for the continued exeliisioii of catholics 
iVoni the two liouses of parliament, a majority of lour as- 
sented to it; and the bill was tlu'ii iibandoned by it’s ad- 
vocates, as imperfect and nugatory. 

'rim tfeinand of a new charter for tlie India com[)any 
furnished the advocates of a free trade with an op}>orlunily 
of asserting their claims by an application to the jiarliameiU. 
Alannc^d at this eneroacinnent mion supposed rights and 
c.^iablished interests, the directors lu‘ld many confc'reiiees 
witli tiio ministers, and earnestly solicited a contimianct' of 
their support. They alleged that, ns the t(‘rritories be- 
longed to the company, [lolitical I’nnctions were a necessary 
a})pendngc to such possession; that, the diu* exerciser ol 
those i’uiiction.i dej)r*ud(Hl ou the pre.s(;rvalIon ol ihost* com- 
mercial privileges wliieli had long been comu eted with the 
administrative power; that the lunv scheme, by ruining the 
trade of the company, would lead to it's ])olitical dissolution, 
and thus deprive the country of mtniy advantages, wind) 
were “ much loo valuable to be saeriheed lor a tiifling 
reduction in the freight of Imliari gocals (n {’h]rope*"J that 
the trade to which the innovators oluected had erased, in 
consequence of former arrangement'' to bear the charaetcu* 
of a strict monopoly; that the pretence ot augi unting the 
exports by the use of private capital, beyond that which 
the chartered society could employ, would be ^ound in 
i^iqdicable, as it was a well -supported opinion, tliat no 
lai'gc or sudden addition could Im ..iade to the amount oi 
merchandise sent either to India or hiiia : that to open 
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the out>ports to the import trade xvotiid be a ruinous 
transler oi it iiito new channels, teiulin-r to tlic destruction 
oi immense establishments ; mid that a general intereoui se 
Oi* Europeans with our Indian eini/.'ire might prove ex- 
tremely injurious, in consc(pU‘nee ot‘ llnit nnlimitc ti eoi):- 
[iclitiou ui* commerciai agents, which., op-eniting under l[je 
])eculiar circumstances oi’ the country, would jvroduce a 
boundless scene ol' confusion and fraud. Theix' mid olliei 
statcniciits, arguments, and remarks, altliougli tiiey did not 
make that complete impression which the tlireetors wished 
to proj) agate, had some efiect in dinunishing the intended 
latitude of concession to the public. i\fter a long ex- 
amination of witnesses, vrhose evidence exliibited a full view 
of the concerns of the company, loial Castlereagb moved 
for the tidojillon of the nnaisterial arrangements, which 
allow'cd to that corporation the contiiunince of an (?xclusivc 
right to thci Chinese trade, for the term of tw'cnty years, 
but opened the other brandies to private merchants, te 
whom tiic directors were re(pjircd to grant licenses. A 
spirit of religion, on this occasion, was associated with ii 
regartl to eonnnerciai objects; and, by the act of regu- 
lation, a bishop and three archdeacons v/cre apjiointed, 
and cncoiiraived bv liberal salanes to extend the innucncc 

O 

of Christianity. 

An attempt vvas made by a popular baronet to procure a 
sotllenieut ol’the regency, in the event of the prince's death 
during the king's incapacity, liis object, ho said, was to 
prevent that irregrdar assumption of authority, which had, 
on two oacasioiis, mai kcd tlic proceedings of the parliament. 
Ills arguments w eve plausible ; but he could not convince 
the house of the immediate necessity of tlic proposed ar- 
rangements. It wxis deemed more respectful to tlie court, 
and etpially safe, to leave the case, whenever it might 
occur, to the discretion of the two houses. 

A proposition of regency in France was more successful, 
because it was dictated by the ruling power. It was or- 
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tl.inicul by ihc li.Mt, oii tlie c\ : uur.i ol’ the 

I'nipt ror daiii\ii; the inlancy oi liis .son ■, iiis v/kIow .sIiouKl 
i;o^orn 111 tlio lunnc of the ycuiu::; p-iiue: llial tiic i';uprej::> 
sliouki 1)01 contract a second nn:Yvw.:\c : aiui lhal, t^n 
her Ihiliuv, the iirst prince of the blood .shon!;! be l eLCcin : 
l)ul that no Frcncli prince, (iilin<; a fv)r-;:i<ro dn e.a', sboiiUl 
be p.cnnittcd to enjoy tlii.s i!io;irny. It vwe’. al. i> enactetl, 
ihat :i council, con<istinir of the {>rincc:«i «5f die iinpi rial 
family and the grand dignitaries., ^ !loll]d dc-li’orraU' w bli ilu- 
I’cgcnt on the most imp.orlant subjects, but williout pre- 
cluding tliat piciiiUidc of power, or that supremacy, which 
miglit to attend the exalted function. 

While ^aipoleon thus provided lor the continuance of 
political power in Ina dynasl.\\ iu; attendcil to iUc concerns 
of the ecclesiastical establisliment. The pope* had ventured 
lo convplain of his conduct ; and he was, at this crisis, 
coiulescentiingly inclined to pacify the jiontili, whom lie 
had long de/icil. Jie ha<l belbre wished to rediue iiiin to 
die slate of a mere bishop; l)Ut he now iecognised him, iu 
•ome degree, as a sovereign, lyv allowiiig^ to ]ii.> ambassiuloi s 
die same ])rivileges wliich \vc*re <‘) joyed by tlie rejiresenta- 
livcs of tin' most powerful prince* : ncainUtid him to no- 
eiiiKilc his iri{Mids to ten prelacies iu h ranee ami Italy; 
ar.d consentevl to the rc-esltiljlislinicnl oi ^l>: subml.an bi • 
siioprics, which, were to be fiiieii by ila* nmm'iuenccdi choice 
ol' his holiness. 


Having conciiia.lod liie rchgiou.^ part the* nal'mi I;. 
ihe>c concessions to the pe'j c, i«c pr'- ?amrd vvUn redt ahi! d 
real his military [ireparalions : lor ail la.’ ale : ta» .«>uy -i ^ ^ ^ 
mu! of zeal for the church, could no;: iir lcee i.im to cur.ivet'' 
[)eace on earth and good-wiil io\.ai<t men. lie was 
eager to demonstrate his superiority aw.c die hosti. ..t um ( 
and his ability of continuing the war w i-h vigor .^nd i {icoi, 
notwithstandinii' the ruin of a miglim iirmy- 


* T!»c birth of a on, \v!io wps n''mc'ii ( •!. 
Hum':-, had Die ho] e? of - 
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junction of Sweden to the alliance against him, if it par- 
ticularly roused his indignation, did not discourage him, 
while he flattered himself with the consoling idea of ilic 
forbearance of his father-in-law, whose orders for the arrc‘st 
and prosecution of many of his subjects, for no other of- 
fence than a spirited opposition to the French interest, 
served to amuse and delude the Corsican. 

Leaving the administration in the hands of his chief 
adherents, who acted under tlie eye of the empress, he 
prejiared to join his army beyond the Rhine, without ap- 
prehending internal commotions. His tyranny was so 
systematically established, that he had little fear of the 
cfl’ect of his absence. A conspiracy, it is said^ had been 
detected in the preceding year; and some military officers 
had been put to death as enemies to the government : but 
the intrigues and operations of these mal-contents did not 
wear so formidable an aspect, as to over-balance the 
alleged ncccsssity of his personal exertions in tlic ensuing 
campaign. 


LETTER XXIII. 


A I Veto n/" fZ/c Progress of the nexv War, to the Piq^turc 
belivcoi Austria and France, 

An honorable and high-spirited nation would have risen 
en masse against the tyrant by whose sway it was disgraced, 
when an o])portiinity of exertion was offered by the ruin of 
his armyf by the decline of that military fame which had 
dazzled the eyes of the world, and by the exposure of that 
contemptuous apathy which had suffered him to view the 
miseries of the campaign, without a sigh of regret or an 
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emotion of sympatliy, Ulion, instcatl c^f liiiliiifr his Flmmo 
ill an obscure retreat, lie dareil li> return to Taris. and to 
boast of the glories of the expedition, the senate niul alhtlu' 
constituted authorities ongiit to have arre.-leil him ^^ilhout 
hesitation, and have deprived him oi‘ that power which he 
had so long and so wantonly abused : but they had not the 
common spirit of men, and were content to bow under an 
ignominious yoke. 

\\ bile Napoleon was organising a new mass of stnaigtli, 

. he began to feel tlie eileet of his late revt'rse oi‘ ^ 
fortLiiie, in tlie secession of an injured prince IVom 
tlie Jeagu^j of inicjiiity. 

In entering the l^russiaii territories after the reciivery ol 
I/ilhuania, KutusolV apologised Ibr the intrusion, and jus- 
tificil the motives of his sovereign, who, l‘ar from intending 
to lake vengeance upon any of those princes or states who.se 
troops had lately acted against him, wished to furnish iIk'iu 
with iin opportunity of shaking off a hurthensome yok(% 
and particularly hoped to procure lht‘ eo-oj>eration of 
Frederic-Williain in the pursuit and chastisement of a 
routed enemy. Alexander also, lu a welhlimed proclama- 
tion, called the attention of the Kuropean j>owejs to the 
abortion of an unjust enlcrpri.se, and the ruin ol Napoleon s 
proud hopes and lofty schemes ; sttiud liis e.iriiest desire; ol 
restoring the bidance of power; :uul urged tiie (X’peclieiiey 
of immediate exertions for the re.-cue oi the liar.i.^sed con- 
tinent from the miseries ol' servitude. 

When the king of Pni 'sia "CUt an army to .ict "graiusl 
the Russians, he did not follow his ov. n iiu iiiuAloiis, hut 
was subservient, from constraint, l iIk; arhitrary will ot 
Napoleon. ITe had long sought an oppHirtiinii y of eman- 
cipation; and the great succ(*ss of AK xander^ iiaving a 
tendency to rouse the enslaved nations of the ontinent, 
pointed out the present conjnnctin as higlilj^ liivorable to 
his views. Although he had lost i> lourth part of his army 
in the disastrous exjicdition, l!ic .'soldiers w lio returned had 
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profiled by 1 lie cxjU'rienee of the cainpjiign ; and their iv- 
seiitiiicnt was so air^'ravatcd and einbitlored by the iirifetdir,^.; 
selfishness wilh which tlic tyrant had abaiKhvined his lij}. 
lowers, tlia.l they lliirslcd for an occasion ol vengeance. 
Their sovereign fanned the rising fleane, and resolved !<? 
take advantage of the j)revailing zeal lor a recovery ( 1 
national independence. For some years, he had excrcisi d 
and discijdined his adult poj)ulalion with anxious diligencto 
he had greatly augmented, by manufacture and l>y |)in cluii c. 
Ids slock of arms and artillery, and had f nmisluil liis prin- 
cipal foi tresses with atlditiorial jneans of defence. 

A rcjnarkablc association, called the League ()f V iriiK', 
which had arisen in Frii.ssia amidst tlie misforl unes ( eve. 
sccpient upon the triuinph and tyranny oi Boiuip/in te, hin! 
a considerable effect in rousing the sul)jccls of Frederir 
from llieir depression, a;ul })romoling a new confidcracy 
against the enemy of the nation, it was a respcctiible ai’.d 
digrdfied society, sanctioned by^ the king, .and encouraged 
by the most di;>lingulshed characters. Its grand obje ct wii^ 
to re-aniinatc the intellectual and moral energies of the 
people; hut it did not neglect the grant ol’lliat relief whicii 
ndglit supply the wants of the poor, and recruit their phy- 
sical strength and animal spirits. An object, not openly 
declared, was the recovery of that political strejjgtli which 
the war had so seriously impaired. Six directors, resident 
at Koningsberg, formed a supreme council, uiider which 
were provincial meetings, local chambers, and oflicial circles. 
Perspns of sullied character, or of doubtfid integrity, were 
excluded •from the association : yet all the honest and up- 
right part of the nation djd not belong to it; for many, 
whose patriotism w^as undisputed, were not inclined to sub- 
ject themselves to any particular rules; and these were not 
censured or reviled by tlie members, as they would have 
been by the anti- Jacobins of Great-Britain, who were taught 
to say, lie who is not with us, is against us.” It could 
not be jrnpnoscd that the existence of such a society would 
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ill. It it's |>lO;;p'C^.' UO-];’ 1.;: .iXl’ vi:;! i:i vl!:l! r i>; 

wliish were i il ho;-ti!. ? :ie\ : 1; ’ ; ^ c*' .V s i^oii 

wa^ so iar clieeLeil, t’ial it's raauia'atinas were ne- ViTV 
exuberaiil in IViaiulrnbar''-, h iiiialf eji’^Vit pree;v(’^-^ iu Ivasl 
.iiul West Prussia, Pomerania. aiiJ Slie-ia. i lie nuanbers 
were (.'levaleil Vvilb iiopc, tla' lelreal Ivcan ilns-la eon- 

I’oiiiKleil tlie views of llie iaveiler : aiul te liieir pei 'ea: lon^ 
aiul ellbrts the kini:; was iiiilebtetl ior liiat relin nhi:;; v('.*;or 
whieli enabie.tl ihiii to lake the held with a vespeclalile andi 

v.'ell (li-^enolii'.efi i-aee ’’x 

While the routed t-rooiis were .-till ret real in;j;, aiKaU 
] 5,000 j.haiS'ians, e-..‘.en; ibiy asleeh'xl to iht' diivi'’ion oi 
jiiarshal iMuedoual.!, were i paraled hern tiie Preneh Ir, the 
inanoMivres eT count Wi:<.u'nHlein ; and tlieir eoiinni-nder 
\oa ['.etemnie!; mat inev expost^d by ih ' 

approach oi the iuissuins to llie danyei* ol iKsii ueiieii, 
concluded a ('ouvenlion of neeJraiily. 'ihi.> eomiiiel \^a'I 
sti<nnali:.ed I'V the Preneli as a Ireaeh.eia desertion ol 

tj •/ . 

Ihcir interest; nnd the kin;>', dissemblin-- liis joy at ll'.e m- 
euleiit, isMieil aii order for the s. isure ui’ liie general win. 
secured Idinscli; lio-.vever, by the aid ol' bis ursv I'riend.- 
On the relro.it of Mualoiiald, the jius.sians look j)0>sesMou 
ot* Ivoiun^sbor^^; iiud an adniinislralno conm'd xs.... n 
c.sUibli.s!ied in tlic name of I'rcdei io, v\liile \oi ( k a-, uiued 
the comnuuul of sucli a.s were v.illino to defend their eoun- 
Iry, ami restore the legitimate aulhority ol their m/ eusgn . 
wiio, retiring from Potsiiam, while the rr.mch yt:i o'oa.i- 
neered at Berlin, presented lnm.sell to his hUes';m .-.djoel. 
at Breslau, and, without disdosiug his views, [iroseeuted 
his military preparations, ikjo'icmg at llie taogu .s oi 
Alexander, lie opened a friendly comimmicalio.i with that 
prince; and a treaty ol close alliance was adjusiid Vp. 
for mutual interest, and for the general beneli. ol 

Y , . . I :.l Vt fib f ■ l-’T b 

* Tlic CDrrcspoiuk’fiU cnnhir.trii-f ol aO.- 

•fiid Englanti, pan i;. 
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Eiiro})c. 'i’iic French were so alaiincd at the revival of 
patriotic y.cal among the Prushians, that they (juitted Pei lin, 
and hastened to the Elbe. 

After tlie organisation of a great force, Bonaparte again 
made his appearance in Germany, menacing the bold con- 
Icderatcs with his vengeance. He fixed upon Saxony for 
the scene of his early operations; and the schure of iSauin- 
burg, Weissenfels, and Merseburg, (|uickly ibllowed his 
arrival. He was eager to try the cHect of a general en- 
gagement, in the hope of checking the caveer of the allies, 
whose detachments had already driven the enemy from tlie 
cities of Hamburg, Lunenburg, and Liibeck, from the 
duchy of Mecklenburg and Swedish i\)iiicrania. 

All the zeal of enlistment could not })revcnt tlie confe- 
derates from being greatly outnumbered by the enemy ; but, 
as they apprehended that a retreat might be more detri- 
mental to their cause than the hazart! of an immediate 
battle, it was determined, that the army should advance to 
the plain of Lutzen, and await the ajiproach of Na})oleon, 
who was cx})ccted in tliat direction. After the distribution 
of troops in various stations, the force which was concen- 
trated on this scene of action did not far exceed the amount 
of 75,000 cflectivc men, while the number of the opposite 
host reached 110,000: but the allies had a great superiority 
of cavalry. Witgensteiii, who, by the death of Kutusoh', 
had obtained the cliief cominaiul, disposcel the troo})s in 
three lines, the first being conducted by Blucher, the second 
by Yorck, and the third by Winzingerode. Both Napoleon 
and the co^nt had particular views in their movements; and 
each disappointed the object of the rival commander. TJic 
aim of the former was to cross the Elster, and to put 
himself in the rear of his opponent: the latter hoped to 
turn the right of the French ; but other arrangements and 
inanaHivrcs were substituted tor the intended operations. 

The Fretich and their auxiliaries were posted behind a 
long ridge, and also occupied several villages and hamlets 
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with a hollow way in Iront, and a riviiU t tni tlio h ft. They 
had [)lantc(l, on those stations, a lonnidahle ran<j;e of ar-- 
lillcry; aiui ihcli* r;U)veal)le halleric'-i were snp|HU'iC'd -by 
large masses ol inlaiUry in compact Mpiares. d'lie battle 
coiinnenced with an attack u})on (h*os-C lorselu'ii, .1 
which the first line long assaulted without the de •• 
sired success, while the oilier villages were allernati Iv taki*n 
and rcctivcred. At tlie same time, the cavalry charged the 
enemy’s right, and iinule a consiilt'rable impiessuiii upon 
some of the s(}iuir#s; but their ellorts could not give a de- 
cisive turn to the conflict. The exertions of the second line 
constrainjid the rreneh centre to give way: but it was ral- 
lied by seasonable snjiport, received from a fresh Ibrec*, 
wliich, being spread to the left of the villages, obliged tlu* 
advancing line to extend itself so imicli to the riglit, as 
to lose the o[)portnnity of pressing with due weight; upon 
the centre. Prince Pngene of \ v irteinberg, with a stronir 
body of imantvy, attemjited to turn the left flank; but, by 
tlie approach of 1 jcaulun nois, he was so far eiidangert'd, 
that he could not without the greatest dilUculty secure him- 
self from defeat. To assist in the repulse of the enemy on 
this point, the general recalled the cavalry from Ins left, 
and ordered an impetuous charge, which seemed at first so 
eflicieiit, that the ojiposing ranks were broken and juirsiied ; 
but these were siipjiorted by a powerful :f ' * nx ; and inght 
put an end to the engagement ^'. ^ 

The French claimed the honor of a Ciamplete victory ; 
and, on the other land, the confederate alliriiud, that 
they kept possession, during the whole night, f)l lh(^ lino 
on which the enemy had stood^and. A itlioiit losing a single 
piece of artilloiy, had taken some trophies ol t?i / descrip- 
tion. The number of killed and wounded, on both sides, 
amounted to 30,000 ; but it is doubtlui whcthci more or 

* London Gazette of May 25.-" Life and i .pai^^ns ot *1* ickl-Marsiial Blu- 
ilier, by Count Gndsenau. 
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less than one half of that number ought to be assignetl to 
t})c I'Vcnch. Among the victims were some (li.stingiashed 
oiricers. V/hilc the enemy lamented the death of general 
(xoiiri!, and, more particularly, tljat oi' marshal i>eshieres, 
styled duke of Tstria (who had fallen in a skirmish on th-j 
l)reeeding day), the allies regretted the loss of the prince oi 
.Mossc-Homhurg. 

Alexander, who creposed lus person in all parts of the 
field, escaped without a wound; and Fredeiic, not ies;, 
cool and intre})id than his friend, wais e<|nally fortunate. 
The re.snlt of the battle did not discourage these [)rinces: 
yet, after so severe a loss, they deemed a retreat expedient, 
ill the expectation of a reinforccinont. Islarchiiig to the 
eastward, tlicy reached, not without n'.oleslalioii, the banks 
of the Wpree, and formed an enc5im[)inent near j-aiiLzeii, 
liaving in their way attempted, with iitile eilect, to obstruct 
the passage of the enemy over the Fdbe. They were in- 
duced to proceed to this distance, by the im})leasing intel- 
ligence of the adjunction of the king of Saxony to the 
French interest. That prince, being of opinion that the 
allies would not be able to protect him, joined the enemy 
of Germany, from an apprehension of being dethroned by 
the powerful tyrant, by whom, under the specious name of 
an ally, he was plundered and impoverished. 

After some spirited conflicts, in which the generals Mi- 
Icrradow^tz and JJaixlay de Tolli inflicted severe loss on the 
encroaching enemy, a general engagement occurred near 
Bautzen. Both armies liad recruited their strength ; but 
the FrencR bad still a very considerable superiority of num- 

May bcr. They made%a preparatory attempt to gain 
20. the heights near Burg, which general Kleist 
bravely defended, although they nearly turned his left 
flank : he kept them in check for many hours, and then re- 
tired to the general position. An attack upon the post 
liearest to tlic town was long sustained by Miloradowitz ; 
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but, lie al.'50 lull back in tlie evening. Much blooil was shod 
in these assaults; but the eniisiuii was Ijir greater on the 
lollowing th'.V) when ine l’ roach (rnvc'a‘i.1 lhv:ir i>perali«Ms 
with tiui utmost vigor againsi the ieii and right of die allies, 
h'hcy had stationed a very stiong corps in tne mountainous 
eoiuitry near Klein-Joukowilz ; and tlu* conftict near this 
jiost was particularly warm and obstinate. Keen the 
^kill ol’ Miloradowii;:', tlic st<‘ady valor of the Hussian in- 
l-inlrv, aiui tlie iadeiatigidole activity and aleitness of the 
C’ossacks, wort' some time iVuitiiss; but at leiiolli tlie 
enemy sulibred a sevc're rojuilsi'. Ihna lay do Tolii was. at 
the samo^ime, attacked at Cdoin, and nearly ('.verwiudmed 
by tlie (1 Torts of Sv\\ who had passed the Spree from the 
eastward : he was obliged to retreat with great loss, and 
v/ith dilliculty escaped, by the aid of Kleist, to kVhirscheii. 
i>Iiicher, wlio was stationed lietween the exlreme riglit and 
the centre, sent a brigade of reserve to attac k the marshal 
on the light flmik; but the troops had scarcely marcluxi 
olF, when lie was assaulted in almost every part of his jio^ 
sition. Ilis division, being obliged to jiresent an extended 
front on three sides, had only one opening lliat seemed to 
promise security; this was in the direction ol Lheititz; a 
village which his dctachnient had rc-taken, alter it liad 
been lost by the retreating corps of Harclay. i lie lieiglils 
in liie front of his post were storni(?d; and, even il they 
could have been recovered, the battle wo'ild nut be^gained, 
w'hilc those manoeuvres which had led to the enemy s suc- 
cess on the right exposed the rear to serious danger,^ Alc.x- 
aiidcr expressed a wish for a renewal ol chorl; but the 
prudence of count Witgenst^aii dicckcd the indiscrete 
ardor of his sovereign; and a retreat was ore* c rod, which 
was conducted with coolness and regularity. On tliese two 
days, about 15,000 of the Russians and thcii associate ., 
were killed or wounded ; and, on die part ol the krcnch, 
perhaps twice that number sulfercd. Such dreadlul havock, 
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without the least approach to a decision of the contest, 
must have filled every humane mind with melancholy re- 
flexions 

The allies, in their retreat to Gorlitz, were attacked at 
llcichcnbach, i^ consequence of the eagerness of Napoleon 
to bring his fresh cavalry into vigorous action. This 
assault was repelled by the valor of the rear-guard: but, 
when that division was oiit-flaiikcd by the enemy, the town 
was hastily quitted, yet not with disorderly precipitation. 
In this conflict, marshal Duroc, the favorite of Bonaparte, 
was mortally w'ounded ; and the ball which struck him 
passed near liis patron, who, shuddering at the tlioiight ol* 
his own danger, instantly rode from the spot. The con- 
tinuance of the pursuit suggested the idea of an ambuscade. 
A detachment being left in sight to amuse and allure the 
enemy, twx*nty squadrons suddenly appeared before the 
advanced guard of the French, put the cavalry to imme- 
diate flight, and routed the infantry, killing many, and 
capturing all who did not make the most ra{)id retreat. 
This manoeuvre checked the alacrity of the pursuers ; and 
the retiring army, entering Silesia, encamped Jicar Schvveid- 
nitz. 

Both armies had so severely suffered, that a truce be- 
came highly desirable. The proposal came from Napoleon ; 
by whom, however, it w^as affirmed that the overture pro- 
ceeded ^from tlie t\vo confederate princes. lie wrote to 
Alexander on the subject ; but the letter was sent back un- 
opened, because the king of Prussia was not treated witli 
the same \nark of respefit. The omission was repaired by 
a proper application; and conferences ensued, which led 
to an armistice. It was stipulated, that the French should 

June occupy tlie Silesian province from the frontiei s of 
4- Bohemia to the mouth of the Katzbach, and the 

♦ Letter of Sir Charles Stewart, in the London Gazette, compared with the 
French Account, — Life and Campaigns of Bluchcr. 
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combined troops should trace their line of boinulury along 
the Bober to it’s conllucnce with the Odor ; and that the 
intcrniediate country should be considered as neutral. 

The northern emperor and his ally, besiile the wish of 
recruiting their armies and augmenting •It the means of 
hostility from their own resources, had another inducement 
for their assent to the truce. They conlitleiuly expected 
the s[)cedy accession of Austria to the c\)niederaev ; and 
they also had reason to conclude, tliat the Swedes wouKl 
soon be jn-epared to aJIbrd that assistance which their sove- 
reign had solonndy promised to grant 

While the truce subsisted, the prince regent concluded 
such netV engagements as seemed necessary to invigorate 
the hostilities of his })rincipjd allies. By a convention signed 
at Ilcicheubacli, he promised to place the sum of 
pounds at the disposal of Alexander, if this })rince wouKl 
employ 1(50.00(> men, exclusive of garri'^ons, in the prose- 
ciitioii of ilie war; and to maintain the jiussiaii llect, then 
stationed in the Britisli ports. 'I'o iVecleric he granted a 
subsidy, amounting to (iGG,G()6 pounds, for bringing 80,000 
men into the field ; and it was also agreed, that, to supply 
the deficiciic}' of coin, notes might be issued i’or live millions 
sterling, of which Great-Britaiii would redeem one moiety, 
Russia one third, and Prussia a sixth part. But, without 
additional aid, even these sti])ulations of concert did not 
promise to be completely efficacious. 

Alarmed at the progress of NapolcoJi, the Aus'^ian em- 
peror, after mature deliberation, resolved to add his .sti englli 
to that coalition which was apparejitly too teeVde U) stern the 
torrent. He had tried all the resources of negotiation : he 
had appealed to the honor of Ins son-iii-Iaw for a repression 

• A treaty hail been conrludcd in the spring brtween the British and Sw. dish 
courts, requiring the latter to employ not iess thin .' 30 , (XK) ^ivn ngainst ti, ^ 
French, in consideration of a subsidy of one m.liion sterling, and a tiansfcr <>f 
the island of Guadaloupc. The prince rrg also engaged lo promote the ac- 
quisition of Nprtvav by the Swides, whom .A'C^ander had bribed by this alluiiui; 
offer. 
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of the career of liis uiijustifiabie ambition; had urged him 
to reflect on the impolicy of thoise aggressions wliich might 
at length rouse almost every power in Itiii'opc against him ; 
and adverted to the happy effects which would result from 
modenition and C(juity. But all arguments and persuasions 
were rendered fruitless by the inflexible obstinacy of Napo- 
leon, who would not restore even the smallest part of his 
ill-acquired posjscssions, or make a single sacrifice to the 
repose of ITiropc or of the world. Yet lie pretended to 
be desirous of peace, and proposed tliat a congress should 
bo holden at Prague for the adjustment of all disputes; 
and, having accepted the mediation of Francis, he fixed a 
day for the comnicnccmcnt of regular discussion*: but Iiis 
insincerity was niaiiifcsted by idle pretences and stiidicMl 
evasions; and the emperor, losing all patience, sent into 
the field that army which lie had levied for tlie enforcement 
of his mediatory remonstrances. 


l/ETTEll XNIV. 


Omlinua/ion of the History to the hmision of France hj I he 

Allies. 

TiiA'r renovation of spirit which roused the Austrian 
eni|)cro# from lus disgniceful subserviency to his arrogant 
son-in-law, promised the most beneficial effects to the ge- 
neral intcvcst of Europe. It portended the ruin or the 
ollectiial humiliation of that overgrown power which the 
phrenetic and calamitous expedition to Russia liad not 
siinicienlly crippled or impaired ; and it therefore excited 
all the eagerness of hope and all the elevation of joy ; and, 
in the same proportion in which it animated the continental 
nations, it depressed and confounded the despot against 
whom tills formidable array Avas pointed. The new alliance 
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liii] not fall wiliiin the i^cope v>rhi.-; caioiilnrionj, i k* ho:ii:ile<i 
that he liad in hi*^ .sleeve :i eiiiiister who ieid or* (a’iperor ia 
hi.^ pocket: I ut, as i-.is exr.eetal'ons arose iVom uia (■a>oii-- 
ahk: and ovorv,'eejiini*‘ evarj'aieiuax llivy incriuii 1:0 uiiier 
l esiiil than ahy:- oh5{e di; a})}iiiihijaent. 

I'lie- ciiTaistice had sciireely bora (‘oncteded. '.vhea It \v;: . 
basi 1 y viLiIatcd l>v liie perfidy oi An’iLdd, sJvlecI tlie tluke 
of L^{dn:y who, on prc‘te.*ace of e. eortini;- an assoi iaiion ol 
IViissiati warriors, callixl the AVAv /.*/>•. to ;lu* J^axoa. 
Ironticr, ordered a sadde!i aUaede to be inad(} T:i>on ihf un- 
snspectii’.g party, aud })ut. inaay to the sword, in reveiiiJe 
i()r the activity and si-.ceess witii wliich the t;allant ctap:. 
had harassed tlie eiKniiies t)!’ lAederic. 'i'liis inlmniaii 
act oi treachery would have bhrsted the character ot’ any 
oilier nation : lint it could not aeci’avaie llic (aliuni wliich n 
loihj; scaaes oi inupilty and ontraf.»x' had entailed upon 
the French, 

Vdhon the tiaua.‘ expired, (he coakaieracy ^(taa! (ai e. 
ibrinldcihle liasis, k'ise united :irr.iy oi uu , ianx lhaisdeins., 
aud Aiisli iaii.s, under lir: touuuanLl ol‘ tlu^ prince o; 
■''chwarl/cidK'r/:;, rcaelied the anionnt of 180,000 ir.ea, ex- 
eidsivc of many iarye deiaciied i-odies, aud ol ilie Iroep- 
v/iiicli the heir cf the v v/edi'h crown led inio the la id, 
was not an ill-ccnienled nr.lon that Im/uu:! llic* (lufhrcn . 
powers in an ostensible ieinpie : Lul a siro::'; (;1 com- 

rnon interest matured the association, and ]u odncvMl a nier- 
amicable concert than that wiiiia tiue usue! (u 

coalitions. I'lic cause in which (licy ^vcrc c iutxnlc d \va>, ii* 
their opinion, one vvhicli renectetl ^onor on id ; .■^uys urlcrs ; 
and the inlluence of moral seiitimeni incrc asc'd the efncic’iicy 
ot the "I'eat physical iorco which thi.> nionui Uins crisis 
called into action. 

That city wliich had been jiroposcd as the scene of pa * 
eification, now became the spot which tluj scheiiies ot 
vigorous hostility were devised a:ai arranged. Alexander 
visited his new ally ut Prague: and the most friendly iiniou 
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was established between them. General Moreau, who liad 
returned to Europe to offer his assistance, was admitted to 
their consultations ; and the suggestions of his militarv 
experience were approved and adopted, the more paiticu- 
larly as they were recommended by the concurrent advice 
of tile prince of Sweden. 

Napoleon, from his central position, which he had fixed 
at Dresden, menaced three capitals — Prague, Breslau, and 
Berlin. Ilis principal army consisted of 150,00^) men ; and 
it is supposed that his whole force in Germany amounted 
to 350,000. In preparing for the resumption of a hostile 
attitude, he directed his first view to Upper Silesia, where 
Blucher had 70,000 men under his command. The French 
were repelled with loss in their early operations near tin 
Bober ; but, in a more general action, they so far prevailed 
over the Prussian commander, that, in compliance with 
the cautious inslriictions which he had received, he re- 
treated to Jauer after considerable loss, while the advance 
of the grand army from Bolicmia imluced Napoleon to 
order a retrograde inarch toward Dresden. 

In the mean time, the prince of Sweden, aware of the 
eager wish of the French to humble the king of Prussia by 
the seisure of Berlin, made prudent dispositions for tlic 
security of that city. He had the command of about 
75,000 men ; but, in the battle of Gros-Bcrcn, few took 
part except the Prussians. General Tauenzien ably re- 
pelled die assaults of Bertrand ; and Bulow, who had been 
dislodged from the village, rc-advanced with his infantry 
formtd in squares, and, at the point of the bayonet, stormed 
several batteries, and re-took the post, making great havoek 
among it’s defenders. ^ 

After the return of Bonaparte from Silesia, Blucher 

Ai(g, found, near the Katzbach, 4 favorable occasion ot 
2G. conflict. When his troops were marching to ac- 
tion, the French under marshal Macdonald, being equally 
forward^ ^q-iiticipated the attack, by rushing impetuously 
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uj^on Langeron’s division. General 8ackcn promptly liiieil 
with artillery a commanding post at Eich-liolt/, and endea- 
vouretl to turn the enemy's left flank witli cavalry, whfle a 
brisk assault was made upon the front with troops of both 
descriptions* Yorck commenced his operations in the cen- 
tre, leaning to tiic left, and met with strong opposition, 
ddic artillery made a great impression on both sides; but 
the baycrtiels of the allies destroyed a greater number than 
the amount of their own loss* The Iu>rrors <)f the scene 
were rendered im)re apjialling by a darkened sky and by 
incessant rain. So vigorous were the efforts of the un- 
daunted JVussians, aiul of their brave and /ealt)iis asso- 
ciates, that they at K'nglli seeuiH'd llie vietory in ail }>arls of 
die field. The V:iii(|uished, in their flight, werc^ driven 
down the steep banks of the. Kat/bacli aiul llie \eisse, and 
iiianv perished in the swollen streams. A body ol reservi* 
advanced to clieck the fury of the victors, when the })ursiiit 
had ceased for the night; but it was arrested in it’s course 
by the Russians, and eoinpellwl to retreat with no small 
loss, d'he renewal of pursuit was so snceessful, that, within 
a week from the battle, the number of prisoners amoimtiMl 
to 18,0;K) ; and Silc.sia was freed from the presence' anil the 
ravages of a brutal and merciless enemy 

Dresden was now exposed to a grand attack from I be 
main army. Some of the exterior works were ([uickly 
taken : but the assailants were eliecked in their progress 
l)y the ample means of defence which the enemy enjoyed ; 
and the dread of a vigorous sally in the evening iadaced 
them, after a great loss, to retire from the walls. Lnl ouraged 
by the arrival of a reinforcon^ipnt, l»oiuipart(* rcsolv(*d to 
risque an encounter with the allies, while lie derived from 
a strong town the advantage of protection : but torrents c»l 
rain in a great measure oV)structed iiis inlenlioii, as tin 
liumid state of tlie soil precluded th ‘ ffcctual movements of 

* Life and Campaigns of Bl.ieher. Itislory cf the Campaign in 
Germany and I'ranoe, vol i. 
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infantry. Yet a brisk cannonade was not prevented ; and 
the cavalry entered into action. Several bold attempts 
v^’ere made to force the centre and right of the allies ; but 
they were not so edicacious as to correspond with the liopcs 
of the French, who were enabled, however, to destroy or 
capture a great number of their adversaries. Being in- 
formed of the movements of Vandamme, who threatened to 
interrupt the communication with Boliemia, the prince ot' 
Schwartzenberg at length called off his troops, wlien they 
had checked all the efforts which were macie for their defeat. 
He was apprehensive of being reduced to a scarcity of sub- 
sistence ; and, although he deemed it probable* that the 
French would construe his retreat into an acknowlcfjcmciit 
of defeat, he flattered himself with the idea of having af- 
forded, to the prince of Sweden and the Prussian general, 
an opportunity of moving forward, and acting wnth energy 
upon the flanks and rear of the concentrated army. 

In this engagement, the allies were deprived of the va- 
luable assistance of an able general, vvhose zeal in their 
service was ap[)arently ardent and sincere. While Moreau 
was conversing with Alexander, a cannon-ball passctl 
through his horse, and carried off both his legs. lie lin- 
gered for some days, and then expired, to the great joy 
of his Corsican enemy, llis new friends lamented his 
death ; yet they were ready to admit, that it was useless to 
repine* at the chances an<l calamities of war, when they 
were deeply engaged in a momentous and interesting cause, 
which, they ihonght, could not l)c‘ reliiujuished with honor 

, f 

or secunt}^ 

The retiring army, aftA' very fatiguing marches, had 
nearly reached ;,Toplitz, when count Osterman, followed 
by Vandamme, was obliged to risque a conflict. After 
the most gallant resistance, he v/as on the point of being 
overwhelmed by a force which more than trebled his own : 
but he was relieved and rescued by the opportune aid ot 
the Russian guards and grenadiers. Vandamme, though 
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repcJlctl, was inflamed witli an eager desire of trying iiis 
strength against the bulk of Schwartzen berg’s army, whicli 
he weakly supposed to bo discouraged and despondent. 
He therefore posted himself at Culm, and covered the 
adjacent heights with infanlry and artillery. Hopes of 
crushing this rash antagonist were conlidcntly critertained. 
The prince ordered Barclay de Tolli to conduct 
the attack; and all the operations were succcssiiil. 

Count Coloredo assaulted the left, and iMiloradowitz the 
right, with impeteiosity and vigor; and, while they en- 
grossed the cneniy's attention, Kleist suddenly descended 
from tho^ heights of XoUendorn’, and threatoiual the rear 
of Vandaimne, who, lu‘ing also vaiujuished in every l>art 
ol‘ Ills front, thought only of an escape'. I lis intai liin w 
tlowii their arms, and fled, leaving all tlu ir nrlilkay ; and 
<)()00 of their number, with (ho g(*neral himse lf, sidhavd the 
disgrace ol’ caj^livity. 

Ronaparle had made such moveaiu'nts ns lelt it doiiht- 
l‘ul whether he intendeel to attne k Bliu la r or the prince of 
Sweden : but botli were prc'pareel for tiu' ('vent ; and tin' 
reported advartce of the loaiid army iiuhicc'd liim to re- 
turn to the vicinity ol Dres-den. Ney, Ixijig ordered to 
attack the prince, marched from ANdtIenberg. *lisl«K!gi'd 
general Dobschutz from /ahn aiU'V a \vi ll-eon1esle‘d anel 
}n'otracled combat, and hastened le^ .luteilxK'k, to cheek 
the? meditated progress ol the northern a>n>y te> ila? hJhe 
and to Leipzig. I'hc Prussians niHlei Ihilow 
were detached to oppose the enemy, who had al- 
ready assaulted Taiienzieifs division witli gre/it Vmy ; and 
40,000 men long conteiuled w^lii T0,o00, who, in aeldili<»n 
to this superiority, were more amply providcil wUli artil- 
lery. The circumstance which chiefly contributed to the* 
decision of the contest, was the seasonable aid a^i^i’'ded b\ 
general Borstel, whose brigade .^n.rmed (-rclilsdorfl, and 
broke the enemy’s line. AiioiIk*}' l)rig^||py* iittackcd tlie 
post of Denncwdtz, and silciiccd btlttcries. A select 

1 ) D 2 
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body of Swedish and Russian cavalry then rushed forward, 
and increased that disorder which was beginning to spread 
among the French ranks ; and the n})proach of several 
strong columns diffused such terror, as to produce a re- 
treat. In vain did the marshal endeavour to rally his bat- 
talions. The cavalry, being furiously assailed, could no 
longer protect the fugitives ; and, amidst the confusion, 
many rode over their countrymen and friends. This vic- 
tory was not obtained without considerable loss ; for about 
5000 Prussians were killed or wounded j while the Freiicli 
wlio suffered were much more numerous. On that and 
the two following days, 10,000 of the vanquished were 
made prisoners : the rest of the army fled to the Elbe, and 
found protection in the Saxon towns. 

When Naj)oleon reffccted on hi.s situation, he could not 
conceal from himself the danger to which he was exposed. 
He w'as menaced by three great armies, which seemed to 
have acquired the power of surrounding him. He marched 
to ovor-avvc Rlucher, who was boldly advancing : tlie grand 
army then moved forward; and he immediately changed 
the direction of his march. Finding that 150,000 men 
were ready to receive him, near the scene of Vandainme’s 
defeat, he became ]o.ss forward and resolute, and retrealctl 
to his Saxon a.sylinn. I’he advance of Schwarlzenberg 
again drew the invader from his central post. He boasted 
of his success in several actions ; but they were compara- 
tively unimportant; and his accounts were absurdly c\- 
aggerative and palpably false. His repeated attempts 
being b&ffled, he re-traced his steps, being desirous ol 
avoiding a general engagjement, unless the prospect ol 
advantage should over-balance the risque. 

While the sovereigns remained in Bohemia, they gave 
to their alliance the sanction of regular treaties. It was 

Srpt. agreed, between xMexander and Francis, that each 
shouhi ashiht the other prince, in the event ot an 
attack, with 50, ‘WO infantry and 10,000 cavalry, well sup- 
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pli(xl with all the means of hostility : anil l^'reth'rie also 
contracted, witli the Austrian })vinci‘, laiirimt'inents ol the 
same nature: and tlie ihivo ailii*s ueri' more (lisposecf to 
exceed than to diminish tlie stipulated number oi‘ com- 
batants. 

Notwithstanding the great success ol' iljo conicdi'rales in 
several actions, their ultimate trinmpli was still doiilnrnl. 
^\'llile they acted witli scrupulous caution, alteniatt ly ad- 
vancing and retreating, they in(li‘hnitelv prolonged the 
war, and cxtendi cf the misery which it necessarily jirodmcd. 
After such a delilx'iation as the importance of the siihjed 
rc([uired,*thcy resolved to adopt a more di'lermincd msUmu 
of ojK'rations, to concent rat t‘ the thrc'c armi(‘s, and mak(‘ 
simultaneous efforts of’ the most daring kind lor tiu' ruin 
ol’ their implacable foe. fhey ha<l nrcivetl a strong ac- 
cession to their force from Tolaud and Russia; and as it 
greatly exceeded that which the em‘my coidd bring to one 
})oint agaiii.-t; them, tlicy considered all larthcu’ delay as in- 
jin ious to tlieir cause. 

In the execution of this scliemc, the cnteiprisiiig BIucIk i 
took the lead. Ho made forced marches to the' IJlie, 
threw pontons over it, and reached th(.‘ left hank, rdter 
some opposition from Bertrand, who haal taken a sti*ong 
position at Wartenberg. This jiost was stormcil with 
small loss ; and the army proceeded v. ith alacrity toward 
die 8aal. The prince of Sweden ibllowcd the exAunpie; 
and an easy coinmiinication was cjuickly ojK'ned Ix tween 
the armies. Bonaparte laid ailvanccd vvitn a seemiwg in 
tention of encountering the former host, v^ hile if ^ mi" 
snpportcd; but, assooiiashc4bundlh.it the iwo geiuaal^ 
iuid the means of co-operation, he retired will' an aii ol 
sullen dejection. Suspecting, from Mune obseijia nt 
inovomonts, that he intended to proceed to Magdeburg, 
the prince rapidly re-passed tlie Sa.d, and threw hnn.-eil in 
the way to that city, that he migiit »p the e nemy in iicail- 
'nIhIc the rear wouW be cxpo-^eil to an attack horn tin 
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Trussian cominancler. In the mean time, the principal 
army, leaving a strong division near Toplitz for the de- 
fcrice of llohemia, entered Saxony, and advanced, amidst 
occasional and partial conflicts, to the southern side of 
Leipzig. 

Since the battle of Lutzen, the French had made Leip- 
zig their depot and their infirmary, not merely from po- 
licy, but from a desire of taking vengeance upon the inha- 
bitants for their Anti-Gallican sentiments. The city was 
afterward declared to be in a state of siege ; and, on that 
pretence, the people were robbed of every thing that the 
soldiers of the great empire either required oi* wished. 
Even it’s great resources were at length exhausted by the 
insatiable rapacity of the intruders : it became a dreadful 
scene of poverty and famine ; and the miseries of the citi- 
zens were destined to be aggravated by the proximity of 
war ill all it’s horrors. In addition to thousands who 
had long been it’s inmates, the vicinity was thronged with 
approaching multitudes ; and it was reported, that Napo- 
leon would soon transfer his head-quarters to this spot. 
Such an alarming rumor, it may easily be supposed, in- 
creased tlie general defection and despondency. Tlie pre- 
sence of the hated tyrant was dreaded as the height of mis- 
fortunc- 

It was his intention (as stated in one of his bulletins) to 
manoeuvre on the right bank of the Elbe from Dresden to 
Hamburg, to threaten Potsdam and Beilin, and to take 
Magdeburg as a central point: but, when he found tl.at 
the Bavarian army had joined the Austrians, and menaced 
the Lower Rhine, he was induced to make new arrange- 
ments, that he might avoid the danger of too distant a re- 
moval from his regular communications. He, therefore, 
commenced a retrograde march, ordering Murat to pre- 
cede him. That commander took his station near IJeber- 
wolkwitz, to the southward of Leipzig : Bertrand occupied 
Lindciiau, to the westward, where the access to the 
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city was most (lifTinilt ; and several i«isls near tlie Miilda, 
the Lister, and I’artha, were selected as points of dc- 
fence. 

The allies were not slow in tlieir movements and pre- 
parations for a vigorous attack, liliicher’s troops Oct. 
advanced to the northern posts, and <[uiekly 
cleared sonic of the villages: hut, at others, they expe- 
rienced an obstinate resistance. ,;Vt 7\Iockern, the contest 
was particularly fierce and sanguinary. The place' fre- 
(iuently changed, its possessors; but it was at katglh se~ 
cured by the division of Vorck. Count Langeroii was o])- 
posed Iw marshal Xey, over whom his supc.rioiity ol 
success was evident. In the plain, llie cavalry madi' sonu' 
spirited charges, and repelled liie enemy on every })oint. 
V et nothing that wa.s decisive occurrt'd on this day ; and 
eveji the linj)crrect advantages wt la* j)iirel)as('d with great 
loss; lor about 7000 men were killetl or woumled. On the 
side of tlie enemy, the victims, wuuiuh'd, and prisone rs, 
ainoiiinod to 12,000. 

The grand army, on the same day, long eonlendt'd to 
tlic southward. KleLt connnonced the ojierations on this 
side by an attack upon Mark-klceberg, which he I'oreed 
and retained. The })rince of \Virlcm!)erg assaulteil Wa- 
chau, wdiicli was the scene ol repealed ctmlliets. i 
enemy directed the most strenuous effoi ts against llu' ccmi- 
tre of the allies; and an impetuous ch:iige, conducted hy 
Murat, had nearly separated it Irom ell eommiffhcatioo 
with the right wing, when Alexamier sent lorvv.ad llif 
Cossack guards, whose vigor conibiuided and^ (li"!)>eis( d 
the assailants. Gossa and other stations were, at the satiu- 
time, furiously contested; but^no striking advantage’s vvere 
obtained by either party. 

As the rival commanders eejiuilly \viNiu’<i ioi i ct ciMve; 
engagement, a day of anxious am! silent pr< p;*»Mlion w,:. 
allowed to intervene. The price - ol Sweden, who hael 
no share in the late conflicts, h.i i biouglu his mmv to tne 
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banks of the Partlia; and, having received a reinforce- 
ment of 30,000 men from Blucher, he drove the enemy 
Oct. before him, and stormed the heights of Taucha; 
while the Prussian general advanced against 
other posts, bordering on the same river. Probestheide, 
ill the French centre, was attacked by the grand army; 
and the posts in it’s front were several times seised and re- 
taken. Connewitz was also the scene of an obstinate con- 
test. The road from thatf village, along the Pleisse, wjis 
lined with batteries; but the Austrian artillery, being 
placed on an eminence, had a much greater effect on this: 
spot : yet the enemy maintained it to the close of day 
Schwartzenberg, being debarred from a close communica- 
tion with the other commanders, had not that accuraU 
knowlege of their progress which w^ould enable him to di- 
rect their future operations with judgement and propriety ; 
but the desired opportunity was afforded by the defection 
of the Saxons from, the cause of their domineering ally. 
They were posted near Taucha, and were seemingly ready 
to oppose the allies ; but they suddenly shouldered thoir 
musquets, marched in close files, and joined with their ar- 
tillery the army of Bernadottc, who instantly turned every 
piece against the French. The men earnestly desired per- 
mission to act ; but, tlicir service being declined, they retired 
from the field. Some French battalions, having advanced 
to co-operate with the Saxons, were surprised into capti- 
vity. The confederates certainly profited by the desertion, 
as it occasioned an opening in the lines, and consequently 
discoifraged the enemy : but they would, in all probability, 
have obtained lire victory, even if no such event had 
occurred. In the mean-tinie, the battle raged in various 
directions, particularly at Schonefcld and Probestheide. 
Count Langeron, who had with great difficulty taken the 
former post, was obliged to yield it to the renewal of hostile 
vigor ; but, when Blucher liad peremptorily ordered him 
to retake it, he directed a charge with the bayonet, and 
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Again (iislojlgetl ihc Ibc. In tlu' centre, Jikewise, the repe- 
tition ol attack prevailed; and, in tlic evening, the enemy 
retreated IVoin all parts of thoiiekl^. Above 40,000 of 
the tyrant's infatuated followers were killed, wounded, or 
captured; but he would only acknowlege that VOOO had 
sulFered, and even denied that any of his men had been 
made prisoners. 

These were not the only fruits of the victory. As Leip- 
zig was still retained by the Prench, it was necessary to 
intimidate the intruders by a show of hostility; and, a 
battering train being brought forward, tlie troops advanced 
to force^an entrance. To a recjuest from the king of 
Saxony, that the town might not be destroyed, such an 
answer was given as did not altogether remove his aj)j)re- 
hensions. The assailants intimated, that no farther vio- 
lence or injury sliould be offered than the opposition ol* 
the French justified or reejuired ; and they added, that the 
persons and property of all the inhabiuints, who should 
not encourage, assist, or harbour the enemy, would be pro- 
tected and secured. Only the rear-guaril ol' the French 
remained in the city, beside tlic sick and wounded, wlio 
are said to have amounted to 25,000. 

Ronaparte, who had entered in the morning, was still 
at ihc palace with the king, when the cannonade com- 
menced. The western side was the only jiarl which 
seemed to afford, to him and his soldiers, the ineans o( 
escape. Having given directions to Macdonald for the 
vigorous defence of the suburbs, that the Ircxips ^niight 
have time to reach the defile which led to Lindeii.iu, he 
retired with a small tr^n, aiul rode with speed to tlie 
Elster, while disorder and alarm pervaded the city, i he 
streets were rendered almost impassable by m tigled artil- 
lery and waggons;, the troops pushed forward with that 

* Letter of Sir Charles Stewart, in the L * i<lou Gazette Kxtiaonliaary oi 
N(,v. 3. — Narrative of the Events which v '“tl i» and near Leipzig, from 
Oet. 14 to li). 
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eagerness which left to every one only a thought of 
his own safety ; and, when the allies rushed in, the confusion 
and terror rose to the extremity of horror. Slauglitcv 
raged in the streets ; many of the fugitives were deprived 
of life by that closeness of pressure which they could not 
elude; and not a few were driven into the Pleisse, where 
they miserably perished. In the way to Lindeiiau was a 
bridge, which Bonaparte ordered to be blown up ; and tliis 
obstruction of the retreat naultiplied the dcatlis, and greatly 
swelled the amount of the prisoners. c 

After the capture of the city, the three sovereigns, and 
the prince of Sweden, made their entry, and were saluted 
with rapturous acclamations. They congratulated each 
other on the splendid success which had attended the arms 
of the coalition, and looked forward with all the alacrity 
of hoj)c to the ruin of their malignant enemy. The di- 
stress and misery which the war had produced excited their 
compassion; but they judged that he alone, from who^e 
wanton ambition it originated, was responsible for all it’s 
calamities ; and they considei’ed lUrthcr opposition and re- 
sistance as necessary for securing an honorable and [icrinu- 
neiit peace. 

The victory of Leipzig dilfuscd general joy over Eu- 
rope, more particularly in Great-Britain, where the zealous 
exertions of the allied princes, the talents, skill, and cou- 
rage of their generals, were properly ajiprcciatcd, and 
highly ajiplauded, not only by the prince regent and his 
ministers, but by the majority of tlie nation. The addi- 
tional supplies requisite for the promotion of the coininoii 
cause were readily voted ; ayd hoges of crushing the tyrant 
were confidently entertained. It was observed witli plea- 
sure, that the public spirit which had been so signally ma- 
nifested ill the defence of the peninsula and the Uussian 
empire against the powerful efforts of the invader, now 
began to o})cnite with equal ardor in Germany and in 
n^xd. Siibmissiou to the dictates of a power wliicli 
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l::id no right to coiitrol or diivcL nny otlur nalioiu np- 
j)carcd in the most disgraceful light; and the zeal ot' inde- 
pendence broke forth in the most aniiniited ibrm. 

Hastening from the scene of slaughter, the fugitive adven- 
turer passed the Saal, reluctantly acknowleging that the 
French army had lost its victorious attitude. As the pur- 
suit was at first neglected by the con(]ucrors, to whom 
a respite was necessary, he had an opporUniity of resting 
at Erfort, whence he proceeded to tlie Maine. The intel- 
ligence of his dis’boinfiturehad stiinulaled the activity of the 
Ravarians, who, under tlie conduct of Wrede, a brave and 
skilful ooniniiinder, marched, after the reductifui of Whni/- 
burg, to stoj) his progress. Rut, when they had been joined 
by a body of Austrians, the advancing army cmly amounted 
to 30,000 men ; a number apparently insuilicicnt i’or the 
purpose of interception. 

The probability of meeting Napoleon in the direction 
of Haiiau, induced the general to dctacli a regiment of 
light-liorse to take possession of that town ; and tlie <h>ired 
information was then obtained. The f rench soon made 
their appearance; and, on the arrival of the greater part 
of the Ravarian army, some skirmishes arose, which termi- 
nated in the captivity of 4500 of the fugitives. On the 
ensuing day, partial and desultory combats were con- 
tinued for seven hours ; but, as tlie whole army which re- 
treated wdth Napoleon, exceeding the amount o] OcL 
05,000 men, had then readied the vicinity of Ila- 
nau, the battle became more regular and .systemalie. Ro- 
iiaparte hoped to crush the rigiit wing by thb ctlmts oJ 
a great mass of infaiitr)^ bul the firmness ol that division 
repelled the assailants, who sntibred severely in the 
collision. His cavalry rushed upon the cciitrc and the 
left, and made some impression : and the allies at length 
so far gave way, that the enemy opened a passage, and die 
first column escaped to the norii; vard ol the town, Ihc 
rest, after a renewal of conilid, (‘fleeted their retreat. 
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Above 6000 men were killed or wounded on the part of 
the allies ; but more than twice that number suffered in the 
Frefneh army; and 10,000 prisoners were, in a few days, 
added to the former amount^. 

With such vigilant care did Napoleon provide for his 
safety, and so highly was he favored by fortune, that lie 
arrived at Paris within three weeks after his flight from 
Leipzig. During his retreat, he had issued an order for 
the speedy meeting of the legislative body ; and he took 
an early opportunity of stating his exigencies to the con- 
servative senate, and of proposing such arrangenients as 
were requisite for the defence of the country. It* was de- 
creed, that 300,000 men should be placed at the disposal 
of the minister of war; but the assembly considered one 
half of this force as sufTicient for immediate service, the rest 
being liable to be called out only in case of an invasion of 
the eastern frontier. 

While the allies were ignorant of the fate of Bonaparte, 
their armies advanced toward the Rliine by different routes. 
Multitudes of prisoners, and a variety of spoils, indicated 
the disorganisation of the retiring troo[)s; and only the 
wreck of a mighty host could be discerned. The prince 
of Sweden, for some time, moved in a western direction ; 
but he was induced to turn to the northward by the desire 
of securing the mouths of the Elbe and Weser, and of ex- 
pelling ijic enemy from the circle of Lower-Saxony. As 
soon as he entered the Hanoverian territories, which the 
French had already evacuated, the inhabitants gladly em- 
braced the* opportunity of shaking off a detested yoke ; 
and the audiority of the electrr was restored with universal 
assent. His attention was also directed to Holland ; for 
he ordered the baron Winzingerodc to extend his line to 

* The writer of Bonaparte’s bulletin of the 3d of November says, tbut, eii tlit: 
day which followed the battle of Hanuu, the enemy was hi full ret nut : but this 
assertion is only true with regard to himself and bis army: for bis adversaries 
were injf^Jmrsuil. 
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i1k* honlcrs of tlint country, with a view to the cinancijni- 
tion of a long-!uira*:s<xI people. 

i lie ruin ol the grand army of Prance in>pn\:d .the 
llollaiidors witli Ine nH>>t pleasing luipes. I'\?\v nations 
were ever more systenuilically oppressed than ihev had 
been. For that ready submission which ought to have 
cited the gratitiule oi the I ronch, and to have ensuixal tt» 
them the most lenient administration, they were treated 
with the most supercilious arrogance, as if they hail been 
the most conte'a^nible of inankiud. Enormous taxation, 
the increased rigors of military eonserlplion, tlie extinction 
of that foreign trade which had formerly enriched the 
coinmnnity, and, among a numerous class, the annihila- 
tion oi’ the ordinary comforts of life, were the eviU under 
which they had long groaned, and wliich they had borne 
with abject sui)mls^i<)n, or with exemplary paliv'uce. No 
prospect of relief seemed to dawn upon tlu' darkness of 
their fate, before the expedition to Russia plunged iJieir 
()p|)ressor into diliicnllies and dc.ngers. Hope then so iar 
revived, that some of the distinguished friends of the 
lionsc of Orange held priyate meetings at the Hague, iu 
which public aiVairs were the to}>ics ol couver.->aliou, and 
schemes of deliverance were eaniestly discussed, h.veii 
those citizens who had o[)posed that lamily were ready to 
concur in any efforts which the people might be disposed 
to make for the recovery of their independence. 1 lu' 
same s})irit was secretly propagatetl through the provinces; 
and the flame of liberty was ready to burst forth v.ith re- 
novated lustre, as soon as an opj^oitiimty shi^uld be ol- 
fered by the continued misfortuni's ol the tyrant. In sonic* 
of the towns, that discontent vvlorli had been long rc- 
jiresscd broke out too soon into action. Ik * people tu- 
multuously resisted the organisation of the national guaid. 
At Leyden, even the flag ot ll:e old govermneiiL wie 
hoisted, amidst loud cries m Ora. bo'/a! *' 1 hese ]):u- 
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tial insurrections were speedily quelled; and no farther 
commotion arose before the report of the battle of Leipzig 
diffused general joy through the united provinces. The 
leading partisans of the exiled prince then selected, chiefly 
from the middle class at the Hague, a courageous and 
faithful band, ready to act on the spur of the occasion ; 
and they procured, by the influence of count Stiruni, the 
adjunction of a corps of the national guard to the confe- 
deracy. On the advance of the allies, the people, in clil‘- 
ferent towns, were eager for an explosion ; but they were 
checked for some time by the prudence and caution of th(' 
higher class. At length, Falck, an officer of the guard at 
Amsterdam, thinking that longer delay would be uscIchs., 
instigated the populace to make such a disturbance :is 
might enforce the reti’eat of the French vvho were in power, 
and induce the Dutch nuinicijiality to agree to the fonu:!- 
tion of a provisional govoniiuent. The scheme had llu' 
desired effect. The French officers of the government Icli 
the city on the following day ; and twenty-four persons, 
named in a proclamation, began to assume the admin islra- 

Nov, tive functions; but they neither acknowlcged the 
16. prince of Orange, nor renounciMl tlic authority ol 
the emperor of France. 

While the expected revolution was yet in suspense, rro!u 
the indecision of the new rulers of Amsterdam, iho confe- 
<leratcs ^at the Hague started into action, desired coiuit 
Stirum to act as governor, and convoked a meeting ol 
those persons who had been ministers or deputies in the 
year 179 1.* The people were absolved from the allegiance 
which they Iiad sworn to thc^, tyrant : such as continued to 
obey any orders issued in his name were stigmatised as 
traitors to their country ; and the prince of Orange 
proclaimed with shouts of hcart-fclt satisfaction. 

The means of supporting this insurrection were appa- 
rently inconsiderable, and even contemptible. About 1 000 
men, at the Hague, were indeed armed, but not in a 
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soldior-likc manner: money, and all kinds of stores, were 
ilrplorably deficient; and it was not known whotlier the 
prince w^ould venture to put himself at the head of the cOn- 
i'ederacy. But the prospect of aid from Orcat- Britain, and 
from the allied pursuers of the retreating army, gave en- 
couragement to the boldest acts and most vigorous mea- 
sures. The refusal of the invited statesmen to join the as- 
sociation gave a temporary check to the general ardor: 
but llie appointment of Hogendorp and Maasdam to the 
chief adininistrat?!)!! restored confidence, and presm veil 
iraiKjnillity. 

l)oub4 and anxiety still })rcvailed at Amsterdam: but, 
after a week’s deliberation, the magistrates proclaimed the 
jn'iiicc, and the people lionorc'd him with the stvit' oi’ 
royalty. ’Phis example was followed at Iloltca'dam, umler 
the auspices of juliniral Kicliert. ;\t laaiwardt'ii and (Iro 
ningen, likewise, the autliority of ilie j)rinre wa^; rc'^torcd ; 
hut the ap|;rclu'nsh)ns of husllHty from the gn risoii oi 
rtreeht damped the rising joy. 

The appearance (d* some* Ib-itish vesse ls at Scluna ling, 
and tlu; disembarkation of a boi^y of marines, inspiia'd the 
patriots at the Hague with coididenl hojx's ol illectnal 
aid; and the arrival of tlm prince liom Enghuul, with tin* 
earl of Clancarly, whom tlie rcg;ent had sent as his am 
bassador to the rescued provinces, difiiiscd, even anM)n:', 
the jihlcgmatic Hollanders, a rapturous joy. I le ej;}>r':'-«se;| 
liis gratitude for the honor of that spoi.! ancons invitation 
which he had received, and declared tliat lie would ,(levole 
his future life to the service of his country, and the 
lion of public prosperity an(l> j*)rivaic liappiness. * By the 
citizens of Amsterdam, he was i ccived with an equal 
xvarmth of congratulation : he was proclaimed sow- T)c(\ 
reign prince of the United Netherlands; and, as 
it seemed to be the general wisii ol the nation tiud a mon- 
archical government should be •ablirrhed, he promised 
to frame, with the aid oi wi..L aiai .xpciicnced btate^nicn, 
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sucli a constitution as would combine freodom witli royaliv 
A Hiissian detachment arrived for the protection of tin 
capital : the Briel was taken by the valor of the Dutcl* : 
Helvoet-sliiys was recovered with facility; and Arnhcim 
was stormed by the Prussians, who, in retaliation oi‘ ^ 
massacre recently committed at Woerden by the Frend), 
.put the garrison to the sword. 

While the Dutch were employed in the recovery of their 
independence, the allied princes, having reached the banks 
of the Rhine, staled to the world their views and inten 

Dec, tions. They declared that they had no enmity 
against the French nation: they hoped .to sec it 
great, powerful, and hapjiy : they considered France, in a 
stiite of vigor and respectability, as one of the foundations 
of the social edifice of Europe; and they were therefore 
willing to secure, to that om])ire, an extent of terrilorv 
which the French kings had never known. But they 
could not tamely witness that pre})onderance which Napo- 
leon labored to establish, t>r submit to a series of encroacli- 
incnts upon states which had a fair claim to inde})endeiuo. 
They wished to check wanton ambition, to ]mt an end lo 
the calamitios which Europe had for twenty years siifieiid, 
and restore peace upon the basis of a well-balanced paili- 
tion of strength ; and they w^ould not lay down their arii.s 
without fixing such principles, and making such arrange- 
inenls, as would secure the observance of treaties, and pro- 
vide for perinancnt tranquillity. 


LETTER XXV. 

Viexv of the foy'tunatc Progress of the Spanish JVar. 


The regent's remark, extenuating the success of the 
French after their defeat at Salamanca, and adverting to 
those sacrifices which seemed prospectively favorable to the 
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Spanish cause, liacl the air of propliccy. I1iey apjicarcd 
to be, in a great measure, incapable of tliebohl operations 
ol oireii.sivc uaiJaie. Content with their partial progress 
tliey w’ere disposed to remain inactive, while tlieir sove- 
reign was intent upon the reparation of the losses which he 
had sustained in Russia. On tlie other hand, the rulers 
of Spain were animated with fresh alacrity, and willing to 
correct the errors which had been found detrimental and 
pernicious. They gave their full confidence to the able 
commander who wias destined to lead them to victory. I lo 
was invested with the dignity of generalissimo, and grati- 
fied with^ extraordinary powers; and a desirable imily of 
command pervaded the military system of the peninsula. 
He had procured from Britain a very considerable suj^ply 
of troops; and the Spanish armies received great aug- 
mentations, particularly from Andalusia. He hoped that 
farther draughts would be made from Spain, lor the ex- 
igencies of tlic war in Cfcrmany, and that an opportunity 
might thus be afforded for the expulsion or discomfiture of 
the military partisans of Joseph. 

When the spring called the opposite armies ^ 
into action, the inar(]uis of Wellington assembled 
his principal force in the vicinity of Ciudad-Rodrigo. Ilis 
first object was to cross the Doiii o. The enemy, liaving 
taken strong positions on the right bank i>f that river, 
might be expected to oppose the passage: but the injinjuis, 
by ordering apart of the army to cro>s It within the fron- 
tiers of Portugal, and^ to move along it’^ nortlicDi sitfe, 
ovcr-aw^cd the French into such a retreat a left tlx) l;:>rrie]’ 
undefended. Ho dislodge<l a small force from Salamanca, 
and proceeded to Palciicia, wtiile t’ o French, with throe 
united armies, occupied tlie country about Burgos. Wlien 
he hacHurned their flanks by the terrific movements of his 
cavalry, they I'etroated toward tlie Ebro : but he resolved 
to anticipate their movements by ci »ssing the river without 
delay, so as to threaten aii inten mpuon of their cominuni- 

VOL. VI f, f 
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cation with France. The troops passed without opposition 
(while the French main body continued at I^ancorbo), and 
directed their march toward Vittoria. Alarmed at this 
advance, marshal Jourdan, who exercised the chief com- 
mand under the nominal king, marched to the Ebro, rapidly 
passed it, and posted his right near the city. 

The hope of terminating, by an indisputable and com- 
plete victory, the contest for the possession of Spain, ani- 
mated the zeal of lord Wellington. He took as accurate 
a survey of the enemy’s position as the distance would 
allow,; and, not being deterred by it’s apparent strength or 
defen si bility, he made dispositions for an attack. , Ihe left 
wing of the French occupied the heights near La Puebla 
de Arlan^on ; their centre was postctl on an emiiicnce 
which commanded a valley near the Zadora; and their 
right rested upon Vittoria. 

So eager were the allied troops for action, that they did 
not require any exhortations to rouse or inspirit them : ycl 
the short speech of their general, circulated among the 
ranks, may be supposed to have had an encouraging effect. 

Remember, my friends, that you arc the brothers of the 
heroes of Trafalgar, and that you have before you those 
whom you vanquished at Salamanca.” 

June The battle commenced with the operations of 
21. sir Rowland Hill, who attacked the heights of La 
Puebljj, on which Jourdan had not at first stationed a great 
force. When the French general, discovering the im- 
portajice of that position, had sent additional troops to 
maintain*it, successive reinforcements were detached to the 
assault ; and the contest wa^ animated and severe. As the 
enemy could not, with every effort, secure the possession, 
the right of the confederates, protected by this acquisition, 
passed the Zadora, and attacked Sabijana, which was 
seised by their vigor, and retained by the firmness of their 
perseverance. The central body now crossed the river, 
and advanced with an air of intrepidity which intimidated 
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the intrusive prince, who ordered the menaced division to 
retire in the direction of Vittolia. Sir Thomas Graham 
moved from the left; and, by his direction, general Osv^ald 
impetuously assaulted the strong heights which covered 
Gamaira-Mayor. In this service, the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese, according to the oflicial report, behaved ad- 
mirably.” The heiglits were gained, and the village was 
stormed at the point of the bayonet. Abechuco was re- 
solutely attacked; and, while the defence was continued 
with spirit, Josef)h detached a select division to retake 
Gamarra : but this attempt was fruitless, and the efforts for 
the retention of the other post were also baffled. The 
retreat of the French now became universal ; and it was so 
precipitate and disorderly, that they abandoned their ar- 
tillery and baggage, and even left the military chest to 
hostile seisure. As the rugged nature of the ground, and 
it’s frequent intersections, obstructed the movements of the 
cavalry, the pursuit was not very effective ; and, therefore, 
the far greater part of the routed army escaped'^. 

This victory was purchased with severe loss. The British 
list of killed and wounded exceeded 3300: the Portuguese 
and Spaniards wdio suffered, amounted respectively to 1049 
and 553. No accurate account has been given of the French 
loss of menf ; but the captured artillery consisted of 150 
pieces, and the stores and provisions were abundant and 
valuable. j? 

The joy wdiicli this success diffused over the peninsula 
sparkled in every eye, and enlivened every countenance. 
Not only the independence of Portugal seemed to be 
established j but the throne of Ferdinand was considered 

* London Gazette Extraordinary of July 3.— History of the War in Spain 
und Portugal, by general Sarrazin. 

Lord Castlercagh, evidently speaking from ronjc< tu swelled the number 
of killed, wounded, uiul prisoners, to 12,000, when he moved for a vote of thanks 
to the victorious general. Some officers, in private letters, estimated the number 
at 6000 ; others at only 5000. 
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as secure. Yet, if tlie allied princes had not been fortunate 
ill Germany, a reverse of fortune might have occurred 
beyond the Pyrenees. 

General Clausel, whose aid in the battle had been ex- 
pected, was advancing to Vittoria with a strong division, 
when he found that it was occupied by a British corps. 
He hastily retreated toward Logrono; and, as there was 
a fair prospect of his interception, the marquis detached 
troops for that purpose. Mina and Sanchez were already 
pursuing him ; but, by an uncommon fapidity of march, 
be escaped to Tudela, and even found an opportunity of 
reaching one of the Pyrenean passes. In the mean time, 
sir Thomas Graham continued the pursuit in the territory 
of Biscay, and Castanos drove the still-resisting enemy to 
the Bidassoa. A garrison which had been left in the castle 
of Pancorbo resolved to defend it with vigor : but, when 
the count of Abisbal (general O’Donncl) had stormed an 
inferior fort, the courage of the commandant declined into 
the humility of capitulation. 

The operations of the allies, on the eastern coast of 
Spain, were far from being so well conducted as those 
which ensured the splendid triumph at Vittoria, Siichct 
advanced against the army which sir John Murray com- 
manded, and a part of his force attempted to ascend a 
range of hills near Castalla : but the defence was as firm 
as the ^Jiarge was impetuous ; and the marshal consequently 
retreated. A vigorous pursuit might have rendered this 
repuke advantageous: but the opportunity was neglected; 
for the illovcmcnts were not so quick or so prompt as the 
occasion required. Soon ^fter this engagement, sir John 
received instructions from the commander in chief, to aim 
at the recovery of the open part of the Valencian province, 
and at the expulsion of the French from the lower Ebro, 
so as to securer communication with tlie army of Catalonia. 
An attaick upon Tarragona was incliided in the scheme ot 
hostiHty, as the apprehension of losing that town would 
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probably draw Suchet from his position near the Xucar. 
Under the conduct of admiral Hallowell, the armament 
sailed from Alicant to Cape Salon; and tlie troops egm- 
menced the investment of Tarragona ; but they had made 
little progress in the siege, when a report of the advance 
of Suchet from the south, and of Mathicu from the north- 
cast, reduced sir John to a despair of success. He began 
to calculate the disparity between his force and that which 
threatened him with an attack; and, after garrisoning a 
fort which he had taken, and leaving a division to keep the 
garrison in check, he concluded that only 1G,000 men 
would remain, to meet the best French troops in Spain,” 
exceeding the amount of 20,000. The British and German 
soldiers, about 4500 in number, formed, he said, tlic only 
part of his army upon which he could firmly rely : the rest 
were Spaniards and Italians. He continued the siege for 
some days after he had convinced himself of the impos- 
sibility of success, and then re-embarked in disorder, leaving 
the guns in the advanced batteries, which the admiral had 
oflered to secure. He lingered on the coast, and re-landed 
the troops for a trifling object, instead of expediting that 
return which might enable him to assist the Spaniards near 
the Xucar. 

Lord William Bentinck, who aiTived on the coast during 
the preparations for retreat, assumed the command ; and, 
when the troops regained the Valencian coast, he led them 
against Suchet, w’ho had returned to his former station. 
The defeat of his countrymen at Vittoria now induced the 
marshal to hasten into Catalonia. The alhes followed him, 
and menaced Tarragona with a resumption of the siege. 
On his advance to the town, they retired : but he suffered 
them to take possession of it, when he had destroyed the 
fortifications and removed the garrison. Some loss and 
disgrace were afterward sustained, in consequence of a bold 
incursion into the country near Barcelona. While the 
hcad-(juarters were at Villa-Fvanca, an advancctl body oc- 
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copied the pass of OrdaL The vigilant enemy, approach- 
ing in force, suddenly attacked the allies, and, after making 
som.e havock in the action, captured or dispersed the de- 
tachment. In consequence of this check, the rest of the 
army hastily retreated to Tarragona. 

As the success at Vittoria was incomplete without the 
acquisition of St. Sebastian and Pampeluna, one was be- 
sieged, and the other blockaded ; but, from the mountainous 
nature of the country, the requisite communication was not 
maintained between the divisions which wQ'’e thus employed. 
For the retrieval of the French glory in Spain, marshal 
Soult was despatched from Germany to take the chief com- 
mand ; and, having reason to apprehend, that an invasion 
of France would quickly follow the reduction of the two 
fortresses, he resolved to make vigorous elforts for their 
relief. He formed a great army by a recall of the fugitives, 
and assaulted the post of Roncesvalles, wliich was defended 
by the brigade of major-general Byng, but which all the 
exertions of that officer, reinforced by the division of sir 
Lowry Cole, could not prevent from being turned. The 
dislodged troops retired toward Pampeluna ; and sir Row- 
land Hill, being attacked on the same day in the Puerto de 
Maya, deemed a retreat expedient when he was apprised 
of the repulse of the right, even after he had recovered from 
the rude shock to which the impetuosity of a superior force 
had exposed him. 

In expectation of the marshafs approach to the blockaded 
city, such positions were taken as seemed to afford a pro- 
spect of defence. In the midst of the arrangements, the 
marquis arrived to quicken and animate the operations; 
and, when the enemy endeavoured to seise a commanding 
post, it was resolutely maintained under his eye by a body 
of Spaniards and Portuguese. Upon the heights near the 
valley of the Lanz a more formidable attack was made; 
and, while the assailants were repelled with great loss on 
some points of the line, they effected a lodgement in other 
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parts ; blit the intrusion was soon chastised by a sanguinary 
repulse. An attempt to turn the left was the enemy’s next 
enterprise; and, for this purpose, the marshal so far weak- 
ened his line, as to present an opportunity of a gencn*al 
attack. Ilis right and left were assailed with vigor and 
edect : his main bod}*^ was also dislodged from a position of 
remarkable strength ; and, at the same time, troops were 
detached for the support of a division that formed the ex- 
treme left of the allies, and which, after withdrawing fi om 
one height to another, ultimately maintained itself. A pass 
which the retiring troops boldly endeavoured to secure did 
not effectually stop the career of their adversaries, who ex- 
uliinglyMrove them to the French frontier. 

St. Sebastian was defended with zeal and pertinacity. 
When two broaches had been made, an assault was risqiied; 
but, as the fire of'tlie place was yet entire, and the breaches 
were flanked by well-manned works, the attempt was un- 
successful, and mischievous to the gallant besiegers. After 
a month’s delay and a renewal of preparation, some bat- 
teries began to pour forth a more formidable fire; and 
dispositions wove made for another assault. Soult advanced 
to the relief of the garrison, and repeatedly attacked a 
Spanish force, posted near the Bidassoa ; but he met with 
such a vigorous resistance, that he abandoned the Aug, 
hope of success. So well had the Spaniards pro- 
fited by the military instructions of their friends, that the 
British troops, placed on their flanks to aid thelf opera- 
tions, did not find it necessary to act on this occasion. On 
the same day, the storming party moved forward id a new 
breach, which was apparently so well secured by every kind 
of preparation, that the dui^ger of entering might have 
appalled the stoutest htarts. No man (says the director 
of the attack '*) outlived the attempt to gain the ridge and 
the enterprise seemed to be absolutely hepeless. But the 


* Sir Thomas Graham. 
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expedient of turning the guns against the curtain changed 
the scene. It required extraordinary care and attention, 
so Jo point the artillery, as not to injure the assailants, over 
whose heads the balls were intended to pass ; and this ser- 
vice was performed with unexampled precision. It’s effect 
was speedy and important ; and it was aided by a sudden 
explosion of shells and ammunition on the rampart, which 
produced confusion among the defenders of the works. 
Another attempt to reach the summit was crowned with 
success. A detachment, sent to the right of the breach, 
forced the barricades on the top of the wall, and entered 
the adjoining houses : all the complications of defence gave 
way ; and the whole town was seised by the allies. The 
loss was severe ; for about 500 of the assailants were killed, 
and 1500 wounded. In the following week, the castle was 
taken; and above 1800 men became prisoners of war. 

Repeated threats of an invasion of Britain had only 
served to evince the boastful presumption of the French, 
and to expose their preparations to ridicule and contempt : 
but, without the parade of menace, the disgrace which 
they had been unable to inflict, was hurled upon them; 
and the establishment of a rival warrior and a hostile army 
within that frontier which they supposed to be sacred, 
proved a rankling thorn in the side of their ruler. 

Leaving the capital of Navarre under blockade, the allied 

Oct, troops crossed the Bidassoa, and forced the en- 

7* trenchments at Andaye and other parts of the 

frontier. When the surrender of Pampeluna left the right 
wing of the army unemployed, the commander in chief 
made dispositions for an attack upon all the posts near the 
Nivelle, which the French iiad fortified with great care 
and labor. Their right, in the front of St. Jean de Luz, 
formed the strongest, post ; and this, it was hoped, might 
be turned with little difficulty, if the centre should be 
separated, from the left, and subjected to an irresistible 
impression. In this preparatory service so many hours 
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were employed, that the chief assault was postponed to the 
next morning : but the enemy prudently retired in the night 
to an entrenched camp near Bayonne. About 1400 of the 
French were made prisoners, and artillery and ammunition 
were captured in abundance, yet not without a considerable 
loss of lives in the attack. In the ensuing operations, a 
mucli greater loss was sustained. The new position had 
such an appearance of strength, that an assault in front 
did not promise to be successful. It was therefore resolved 
by the marquis^ that movements should be made toward 
the Nivc, to clear the right bank, and reach the rear of the 
French. Alarmed at these manoeuvres, Soult marched out 
of his camp with the greater part of his force, and fiercely 
attacked the left wing of the allies, commanded by sir John 
Hope, with a view of drawing back the right ; but so manly 
and vigorous was the resistance, that his aim was com- 
pletely baffled ; and his disappointment was aggravated by 
the conduct of two regiments of Dutch and Germans, who, 
immediately after the engagement, passed over to the ranks 
of the allies. Another attempt on this point proved equally 
fruitless; and a third trial terminated in disgrace. In 
these defensive actions, the Portuguese displayed the steady 
courage of well-disciplined warriors, and received high 
praise from the British officers. The marshal then turned 
his attention to the right wing,, and sent a great force to 
storm it’s position ; but sir Rowland Hill was so^ Dec. 
well prepared for defence, that, even before the 
arrival of a reinforcement, he compelled the enenp^ to re- 
treat with a great diminution of number. In# these con- 
flicts, which occupied five days, 650 of the confederates 
were killed ; above 3900 were wounded ; and 500 were 
reported to be missing. Thus the first fruits of invasion 
were purchased at a dear rate : but, when honor is ob- 
tained, and success smiles upon the progress of the war, 
soldiers do not keenly regret the loss of their brave asso- 
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ciatcs; and the people for wliom they shed their blood, arc 
content to say, that they fell in a glorious cause. 

While the defenders of Spain were employed in de- 
livering the country from a foreign yoke, the cortes en- 
deavoured to free the minds of the people from the tyranny 
of the inquisition. A decree against the holy office could 
scarcely have been expected from the rooted bigotry of the 
Spanish nation. Tlic clergy considered that institution as 
necessary for the preservation of religious purity ; and, 
when it was suppressed by Joseph in thosCj provinces which 
he ostensibly governed, they reprobated the arbitrary edict 
as a proof of his ignorance of the Spanish character, and 
of his contempt of all religion. Although the popular re- 
spect for that establishment had in some measure declined, 
a great part of the community still entertained a favorable 
opinion of a tribunal, which had for three centuries been 
incorporated with the hierarchical system. Not deterred 
by this consideration, the Uberales (as the less bigoted re- 
presentatives were styled) declared that the inquisition, 
being contrary to the constitution of Spain, injurious to 
religion, and detrimental to the state,, ought to be abolished : 
but the courage of the members did not pass beyond the 
limits of a vote. The resolution had not it's due effect ; 
for it was subsequently voted, that the propriety of au- 
thorising other tribunals, to protect and preserve the purity 
of the faith, should be referred to a committee; and the 
result wj\s a law, ordaining the erection of an episcopal 
court in every diocese, for the cognisance of heretical de- 
linquency accompaiired with a declaration, importing that 
the ancient laws against heretics were in full force. The 
new courts were proposed to be so constituted, as to di- 
minish the danger of inhuman tyranny : but they did not 
hold out the prospect of a remedy for the evils of the in- 
quisition. The clergy even complained of this feeble attack 
upon a $acred institution; and, when the report of the 
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comniittee was ordered to be read in every church, they 
refused to obey a mandate which had not received the 
sanction of the ecclesiastical body. Incensed at this dis- 
obedience, the cortes dismissed the regents, to whose weak- 
ness they imputed tlie disrespect with which the legislature 
liad been treated: but the new appointments were not 
followed by an enforcement of the law. Some of the bishops, 
headed by the pope's delegate, strongly opposed it; and 
the banishment of the nuncio rather increased than allayed 
the ferment whicji the zealots had excited. 

The efforts of the assembl}^ for the regeneration of Spain 
were not so successful as they ought to have been; and 
even the reforms which had been enacted were not so far 
carried into effect, as to be productive of that benefit which 
might reasonably have been expected. The views of the 
Hbcrales were obstructed by prejudice and bigotry; and the 
most pernicious and dangerous schemes of religious and 
political innovation were imputed to those members by their 
clerical adversaries, who were therefore pleased at the an- 
nounced expiration of the extraordinary cortes. A new 
assembly was now summoned for the ordinary purposes of 
legislation, and for the promotion of just and equitable 
government. 


LETTER XXVI. 

I 

Continuance of the War hetxvieen OrcaUBritain and the 

United States. 

» 

The abortion of the negotiatory experiment seemed to 
aggravate and embitter the animosity ot the contending 
powers. To the president and the majority of the congress, 
the British court imputed the guilt of aggression, and the 
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additional culpability of an obstinate perseverance in fla- 
grant injustice; while the leaders of the American govern- 
ment acrimoniously reprobated that progression of violence 
and outrage, with which the English had sustained their 
arrogant and unwarrantable pretensions. 

Mr. Madison, being re-elected president by a considerable 
majority, in preference to Mr. Clinton, whose moderation 
would not suffer him to be zealous for war, continued to 
propagate resentment and hostility. In the public harangue 

A. D. which attended his inauguration,, he declared that 
the war was just in it’s origin, necessary and 
noble in it’s objects and boasted that it had been waged, 
on the part of his countrymen, with a scrupulous regard 
to the precepts of courtesy and humanity, and to the usages 
of civilised nations, and in a spirit of liberality which 
was never surpassed asserting, at the same time, that the 
enemy had pursued a very different course, in menacing 
the adopted and naturalised members of the political family 
of the United States with the punishment due to traitors 
and deserters, in letting loose the blood-thirsty savages 
upon the opposite ranks of honorable warriors, and in 
supplying the place of a conquering force by attempts for 
the dismemberment of a confederated republic. The last 
instance of unjustifiable conduct, he said, if it did not 
belong to a series of unexampled inconsistencies,” might 
excite greater astonishment, as proceeding from a govern- 
ment which founded the very war, so long prosecuted in 
Europe, on a charge against the “ disorganising and in- 
surrectiong.! policy of it’s adversary.” 

Such was the intemperate language by which the re- 
publican ruler inflamed the minds of the people, and called 
their worst passions into exercise. It cherished and kept 
alive the flame of war ; but it had not an equal effect in all 
parts of the state ; for there were several provinces, par- 
ticularly the northern territories, in which the people did 
not conceal their earnest desire of peace. 
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New attempts were made upon the Canadian province. 
Brigadier Winchester, advancing with 1000 men, seised 
French-town, and was proceeding to attack Fort-Detroit, 
when he was encountered by colonel Proctor, who had 500 
civilised and 600 savage warriors under his command. He 
had stationed a part of his force in houses and Jan, 
enclosures, which, from a dread of the barbarians, 22. 
they defended with obstinacy; but, as those feeble posts 
could not be permanently maintained, the occupants finally 
surrendered at discretion. The rest of the republican army, 
in attempting to retreat, suffered almost total destruction 
from the fury of the savages, whose barbarity ought to 
have been checked by the superior civilisation of their as- 
sociates* ** . 

The operations of this war were not conducted on a large 
scale. From the smallness of the force which Great-Britain 
sent into the field, it might have been considered as one of 
the most insignificant powers in Christendom; and the 
United States, though comparatively feeble, had a numerous 
and increasing population, which might have furnished a 
greater mass of disposable force. 

Another invasion of Upper-Canada was not so unsuc- 
cessful as Winchester’s attempt. Major-general Dearborn, 
being informed that the town of York was weakly garri- 
soned, marched against it with above 2000 men, and, being 
aided by a flotilla on Lake Ontario, enforced the syrrendcr 
of an important post. 

After the transfer of Louisiana to France by a secret 
article of the treaty concluded with Spain in the -y ear 1802, 
that ill-peopled but useful territory had been purchased by 
the United States : but, in ffxing it’s limits, they had en- 
croached, in the opinion of the Spaniards, upon the pro- 
vince of West-Florida. Hence had arisen disputes, which 


* The commander coolly says, that the retiring soldiers were, as he belitved, 

** all, or with very few exceptions, killed l>y the Indians.” 
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were not yet accommodated. A particular object of contest 
was the fortress of Mobile, against which major-general 
Harrison sent a detachment. The demand of an immediate 
surrender had a speedy effect, though the Spaniards pos- 
sessed the means of a long defence. 

This was an act which had no connexion with the exist- 
ing war ; but it served to evince the spirit of the American 
government, and it’s imitation of the selfish and encroaching 
practices of European nations. That spirit, in some in- 
stances, degenerated into malice and cruelty; for it ap- 
pears, from a proclamation of the president, that it was 
declared lawful, by an act of the congress, for any persons 
to use torpedoes, sub-marine instruments, or any other 
destructive machines whatever,” against British armed ves- 
sels; and it is said, that a scliooncr was left to invite 
seisure, having casks of gun-powder concealed under a 
stock of provisions, subject to mechanical explosion. Tliese 
practices were vindicated, but not justified or excused, by 
the brutality of that government which had brought for- 
ward the tomahawk and the scalping-knife, to aid the 
operations of the musquet and the cannon. 

During the campaign, a prospect of peace arose ; but it 
was faint and distant. The emperor of Russia, being the 
friend of both powers, offered his mediation ; and, as “ his 
high character was a satisfactory pledge for the s^cerity 
and impartiality of his offer,” it was readily accepted by the 
president, who commissioned three distinguished citizens to 
treat wjith British plenipotentiaries at Petersburg, and at 
the same time gave instructions for the adjustment of a 
commercial treaty with Rusjjia. As it was ii6t expected 
that this interposition would be efficacious in allaying the 
animosity of the Americans, it was declined by the British 
court. 

The lakes and tlic neighbouring posts were, at this time, 
the chi^f scenes of hostility. Colonel Proctor, being aw^are 
of the enemy ’s intention of attacking him as soon as a rc- 
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inforcement should arrive, resolved to assault a fortified 
station near l.ake Erie; but, when he reached the mouth 
of the Miami, he found the Americans so strongly en- 
trenched and covered, that all the fire of his batteries could 
not make the desired impression. While he remained in 
suspense at this station, his men were exposed, on Ma^ 
both sides of the river, to a sudden and violent 
attack. About 1300 men, commanded by brigadier Clay, 
had descended the stream in the hope of overwhelming the 
besiegers, who vv^‘re also harassed by a simultaneous sorlic 
from the fort. Even the batteries of the British commander 
were SQised by the foe; but the vigor with which he in- 
spired the troops enabled them to turn the tide of triumph. 
He had not 1000 men under his immediate authority; but 
the deficiency was supplied by a body of savages, whose 
courage and activity (he says) contributed largely to his 
success. About 1000 of the Americans were killed, wounded, 
or captured. 

Near the head of Lake Ontario, a strong body of Ame- 
ricans disembarked, and attacked Fort-George, which all 
the elTorts of colonel Vincent could not maintain. At 
Sacket’s harbour, on the same lake, an attempt was made 
upon the fort both by land and water; but the courage of 
the enemy secured it against every assault. Fortune was 
more favorable to the English in the nocturnal attack of a 
camp, which, though it was delcnded by a great si,\periority 
of number, w^as gallantly forced ; and a more considerable 
advantage was obtained near Quccif s-tow n, in the suiaender 
of a detachment sent out by inajor-geiieral Dchrborn for 
the intercejition of British supplies. 

Some naval engagements occurred on the lakes. On 
that of Ontario, sir James Yco could not efiectually prevail 
over captain Chauncey; and, on Lake Barclay found 
an able opponent in Perry, with wliose squadron he had a 
close conflict. Each attributed to the opposing commodore 
a superiority of force ; but it does not appear that the dis- 
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parity was CQHsidcrable. The chief American vessel, though 
disabled, was not Captured, because the Canadians were too 
fully employed to take advantage of the apparent surrender. 
When both parties had sustained a severe loss, five British 
vessels, of which only two are dignified by the appellation 
of shij)Sy fell into the power of the enemy. 

This misfortune did not efface the glory which the British 
marinethad acquired in aii engagerhent near the port of 
Boston * Broke, commander of the Shannon, having long 
watched .the Chesapeak frigate, beheld ivith joy it’s ap- 
proach to action. He had only 330 against 440 men; 
aiid, in the weight of metal, the enemy had a very great 
advantage : but no consideration of hostile superiority could 
discourage his men, who, after a short firing, boarded the 
American ship, and subdued all opposition. Seventy-nine 
were killed or wounded in the Shannon, and one hundred 
and seventy in the Chesapeak. Captain Broke, who first 
leaped into that vessel, received great personal injury; and 
Laurence, the republican commander, died of his wounds. 

The enemy’s success on Lake Erie w^as followed by a 
recovery of the whole Michigan territory, except Michi- 
limachinac; ^nd it encouraged Harrison to advance into 
Upper- Canada, with confident hopes of advantage. Major- 
general Proctor, being too weak to withstand the invaders, 
dismantled several posts, and destroyed the stores; and, 
being attacked in his retreat, he escaped with difficulty, 
securing less than one half of lus force. 

As both powers, soon after, increased their armies, it 
was expected that some great exploits would be performed. 
Major-general Hampton, having collected above 7000 men, 
made an irruption into Lower-Canada ; and his advanced 
guard endeavoured to overpower the provincial troops 
posted near the Chateauguay : but the defence was s6 spi- 
rited, that .the assailants, who were greatly superior in 
number, were repelled with loss and disgrace. With a 
view of rendering this invasion more effectiral, Wilkinson, 
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having embarked on Lake Ontario with a considerable force, 
proceeded down the river St. Laurence, and had nearly 
reached Prescot, before his progress was observed. A Vio- 
lent cannonade then harassed the advancing armament; 
but it did not discourage the general, who sent brigadier 
Boyd, with above 3000 men, to attack a corps which lieu- 
tenant-colonel Morrison commanded on the Canadian side 
of the river. The Americans first assaulted the left wing, 
but could not disorder ifs ranks : the riirht withstood their 
efforts with equal firmness; and the wliole line, not ex- 
ceeding the amount of 1000 men, at length defeated the 
invaders^ at all points. 

The impulse which liad been given by tills contest to the 
warlike spirit of the savages, involved the republicans in 
those hostilities which they more particularly dreaded. Not 
only tlie tribes to the north-west of the United States, but 
those hordes which occupied the territory to the westward 
of the southern provinces, w’orc engaged in a w^ar with the 
enemies of Great-Britain. Expeditions were undertaken 
for the chastisement of these ferocious warriors ; and the 
Oeeks, among others, felt the resentment of the neighbour- 
ing provincials. 

When the congress had anolher session, tlie president 
could not boast, with truth, that the campaign Drc\ 
had been uniformly .successlid ; but lie said, that 7- 
ifs jirogress, in addition ti> the importance of thv* naval 
yiiccess, had been filled with incidents lughly hoiiorable to 
the American arms. He could not be insensible of the 
(xilamities with which war is attended ; but he \:onsoled 
liimself by reflecting, that, if jt had increased the inter- 
J’uptions of commerce, if had cherished and multiplied 
manufactures ; that, if it had given a latitinle to spoliations 
oil the 'ocean, and to predatory incursions on the land, it 
had developed the best means of retaliating the former, and 
<^>1 providing protection against the latter; and that the 
Jesuit promised greater respect on the part of foreign 

VOL. vn. 
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nations, for the rights of the republic, and a longer duration 
of future peace, than could be expected w ithout the signal 
proofs which had been exhibited of the national spirit and 
resources. 


LETTER XXVIL 

* A 

View of Public Affairs^ and of the Progrm of extended 
Hostilities^ to the Capitulation of' Paris. >> 

The glorious incidents which had diffused joy over 
A. D. continent, excited corrcs})ondcnt emotions iu 
1813. Great-Britaiii. Every patriotic subject, every ad- 
vocate of justice and equity, every friend of peace, predicted 
the ultimate success of the confederate princes, and looked 
forward to the ruin of the tyrant. 

Nov. In addressing the two houses, the prince regent 
4* congratulated them on the decided conviction 
which ha})pily prevailed throughout so large a portion of 
Europe, that the war was the result of necessity, and that 
the ‘‘ views of universal dominion,” entertained by the ruler 
of France, could only be defeated by combined and do- 
termificd resistance.” As relaxation of vigor, at this 
crisis, might promote the views of the common enemy, it 
was proposed by the ministry, that the disposable force ot 
the coun*^try should be augmented, and the militia be en- 
couraged by a liberal premium to enlist ih the regular 
army, or (if that should be disagreeable to their feelings) 
to serve on the continent for a limited period. A bill to 
this effect was quickly enacted ; and the call was answered 
with zealous alacrity. At the same time, to promote the 
exertions of the allied princes, six millions were allowed, 
beside four millions for the service of the peninsula. These 
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grants were voted with unanimity; for even Mr. Whitbread, 
being of opinion that peace would soon be obtained by the 
elibrts of so formidable a coalition, relinquished his •op- 
position to the military and subsidiary system of the court. 
The loud tones of complaint, and the harsh accents of 
censure, ceased to be heard ; and harmony was the order 
of the day. 

So quietly were the parliaincntary j^roccedings conducted, 
and every point which was suggested was so easily gained, 
that, instead of proposing an adjournment to flic beginning 
of the ensuing year, the ministers gratified the Dec, 

membei;^3 with an unusual prolongation of the 2^- 

recess; and, wlicn the two houses rc-assemblcd in the 
spring, the debates were not very interesting or important, 
with an exception of those which related to the forcible 
occupation of Norway. That arbitrary arrangement re- 
flecUxl disgrace on the allies. It could only be vindicated 
on the pica of expediency ; for rectitude formed no part of 
the question. The earl of Flarrowby defended it with the 
loose casuistry of a modern statesman, adducing such ar- 
guments as the most inex})crt academical logician, or even 
an uninformed peasant, would justly proiiouuce to be weak 
and inconclusive. In both houses, however, the motions 
for addressing the [iriiice regent on the subject were re- 
jected by large majoiilies. 

The proceedings of the senate and representative body 
in France, were calculated fur a vigorous continuance of 
that war which a just prince would have averted by mani- 
festing a sincere desire of peace. It was deci’eed, that 
300,000 cofiscripts should be gt the disposal of the govern- 
ment, ready to ward off the storm of invasion. Some of 
the imposts were doubled, and others heavily augmented ; 
and these demands were declared to be necessary for en- 
abling the army to obstruct the dangerous views of the 
allies, who intended to dismember France. By this false- 
hood, the ministers endeavoured to rouse :fie people to a 
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defence of the countrj", when their zeal might otherwise 
have declined. 

However great were the preparations for another cam- 
paign, Napoleon could not conceal from himself the peril 
with which he was menaced. He feelingly lamented the 
secession of the princes who had lately co-operated with 
him, and began to think that his ambition had over-shot 
the mark at whicli he aimed. In a moment of pride, he 
had declared that he would not condescend to court the 
people by urging them to identify their interests witli 
those of their sovereign, and to meet the dangers of the 
crisis ; but, in haranguing the legislative body, he re- 

Dec. gretted the necessity of demanding new sacrifices 
from a generous nation, wdiile he trusted that a 
regard for the honor and security of France would invi- 
gorate the exertions of defensive zeal. He wished for a 
great display of strength, because, without an imposing 
aspect, there was no chance of obtaining favorable terms 
of peace. The offer of the allies to treat, he said, had 
induced him to consent to a negotiation ; and it was pro- 
posed that plenipotentiaries should be sent to Mannheim; 
but a delay, not imjiutablc to him, had occurred in this 
interesting concern. On his side, lie assured the mem- 
bers, there were no obstacles to the restoration of peace: 
but the falseliood of this assertion was soon apparent. 
Howevpr strong might be his allegations of pacific views, 
it was his firm resolution to retain, almost in their whole 
extent,^ the French conquests and usurpations. 

The declaration from Franckfort, which had suggested 
to Napoleon the idea of negotiation, did not give gene- 
ral satisfaction. The promfse of allowing, to the malig- 
nant and restless disturber of the peace of Europe, a greater 
dominion than the French kings had enjoyed, excited strong 
disgust. To conclude peace with such a man, was to give 
him an opportunity of violating it, and to prepare him for 
a renewal of mischief : to suffer him to reign, after the hor- 
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rible course which he had pursued, w^as an encouragement 
of wickcdhcss and atrocity, and an insult to outraged hu- 
manity. In such a cause, it was the duty of every state to 
interfere, and to insist upon the dcthroiicincnt of an arbi- 
trary usurper, who had subverted the small remains of feel- 
ing, honor, and virtue, which the revoliitiou had left to the 
French, and had armed them against all other nations. 
The commencement of the war against him was not strictly 
justifiable ; but the incidents and circumstances which arose 
in it's progress, •and his full develoj)ement of his flagitious 
character, imparted, to the continuance of hostilities, the 
sanctiop of equity. 

After the late success of the allies, it required little pre- 
paration to bring their troojis within the limits of France, 
niiichcr, w’ho, bcsiile the grand army of Ih’iissia, had under 
his command some Russian and Saxon divisions, commenced 
the new year with an invasion of Napoleon's terri- 
torics. General liislram led the w'ay ; and, having 
forced the entrenchments near the Lahn, he crossed the 
Khinc, and took possession of Coblentz. Baron Sacken 
passed over near Mannheim, and count Langcron near 
Bingen ; and, in three days, the invaders slcw’^ or captured 
1 500 men. They were received with joy by the people : 
the douaniers fled in consternation ; and trade was restored 
between the French and German districts. Thus encou- 
raged, the army prosecuted it’s march to the Mosqlle, and 
thence to the Marne, without any serious opposition. 

The Austrian army, strengthened by liussiaii and Ba- 
varian divisions, and by the troops of Wirtemberg^ in- 
vaded Alsace, under the direction of the prince ol 
Schwartzenberg, who so Ikr diotributed his force as to 
threaten, at the same moment, Nanej, Langres, and 
Lyons. While he wais making arrangements for a speedy 
co-operation with Blucher, Alexander and his Prussian 
ally crossed the Rhine near Basle, with their respective 
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bodies of reserve. Count Witgenstein, with a strong 
corps of Cosacks, had already passed ; and some spirited 
conflicts had occurred, in wdiich the Bavarian general Dc 
Hoy, the prince of Wirteinberg, and count PlatofF, parti- 
cularly distinguished themselves. 

It was pretended by the emissaries of the government, 
that the apparent acquiescence of the French in the pro- 
gress of the invaders, arose from a pre-concerted plan, by 
which they hoped to draw their enemies into the heart of 
the country, so as to enable themselves mt^re eflectually to 
crush them. But this neglect may more reasonably be 
attributed to the disorder of the administration, thq weak- 
ness and insubordination of the frontier troops, and the 
want of a firm dependence on the exertions of the new 
conscripts. Napoleon, how^cver, if he at first entertained 
the idea of connivanee, soon became sensible of the neces- 
sity of checking the advance of his foes. He knew that 
their resentment was directed more against him than 
against the people ; and he was now convinced, that, if he 
wished to preserve his powder, he must identify himself as 
much as possible with the nation. He therefore labored 
with the most strenuous zeal to produce an universal o|i- 
position to the intruders, whom he accused of aiming at 
the dismemberment of France; and, when a considerable 
force had been collected between the Seine and the Marne, 
he took, the field with an appearance of animation, and a 
seeming confidence in the justice of his cause. 

Whejn he found that marshal Mortier had been attacked 
at Bar-suf-Aube, and constrained to retire, he did not 
scruple to pervert the truth, by affirming, that* the French 
were victorious ; and it was announced to the Parisians, 
that this first advantage had electrified the army witli joy. 
On his approach to St. Dizier, which the Prussians had 
seised, he ordered that village to be assaulted ; and, as it 
was occupied only by a small force, it was tc-taken without 
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extraordinary difficulty. This trivial exploit was extolled 
in the usual style of French exaggeration. 

Brienne, the seat of that military school which called 
Bonaparte it'’s clcve^ was the scene of a more important 
conflict. Being defied by the enemy, Bliicher readily ac- 
cepted the cbalieiigo ; and the engagement was maintained 
without drawing upon either party the imputation of an 
exposure of pusillanimity. The allies endeavoured to 
profit by the deficiency of cavalry on the part of the 
French ; but they gave in thch* turn an advantage to their 
adversaries, by attending less to the defence of the castle 
than to the operjitions of the field. An officer, detached 
by marshal Victor, was tinis gratified with an opportunity 
of taking that post in tlie night. Either (as the writer of 
tlie French account affirms) by the torches of the confede- 
rates, or from the vivid fire of the artillery incessantly 
played by the assailant.s, the town was involved in flames ; 
and, in the consequent confusion, the troops of Blucher 
retreated, but not before they had made a vigorous effort 
to re-take the castle 

Another trial of strength and courage quickly followTd. 
Having received a reinforcement from the prince of 
Sell war tzenberg, the Prussian commander advanced with 
about 75,000 men, and engaged a nearly equal FcJ). 
number of the enemy, at La-Rothiere and other i* 
posts. That village formed the centre and the key of the 
French position : the right w-ing was stationed* ht Dicn- 
ville, and the left at Chaumenil and Giberie ; and the 
cavalry occupied an intervening plain. The piince of 
VVirtemberg strenuously contended with marstial Victor ; 
drove him from the left ; was dislodged hi his turn ; reco- 
vered and maintained* the post. Count Guilay attacked 
the right, but could not force it before midnight. Sacken’s 
movements were directed against the centre ; and, with 
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frreat difficulty and loss, he expelled the enemy from La- 
llothicre, which he defended against a personal attempt of 
Napoleon for ifs recovery. After a considerable loss, the 
French made a retrograde motion to Troyes and Arcis. 

The Austrian and Prussian armies continued their ad- 
vance toward Paris in different directions. Schwartzen- 
berg proceeded along the banks of the Seine, while iilucher 
chiefly guided his course by the Marne. General von 
Yorck overtook the rear-guard of MacdonakPs army, and 
gained suth an advantage as led to the capture of Chidons. 
Bonaparte having retreated to Nogent, Troyes was easily 
taken by the prince of VVirteinberg, who also reduced Sens 
to submission. 

Alarmed at the i)rogress of Blucher, whose troops were 
within three marches from the French capital, Napoleon, 
whose reputation had visibly declined, and whose genius 
was supposed to have deserted him, resolved to make a 
bold attempt for the retrieval of his credit. An opportu- 
nity of signal success seemed to be afforded to his eager 
hopes by the wide separation oF one corps from another. 
He attacked and defeated, at Champ-Aubert, the division 
of general Alsufieff, too distantly situated to be seasonably 
assisted. Sacken now advanced, and his division, aided by 
that of Yorck, fought with obstinacy at Montmirail, but 
could not ensure a triumph. The hostile leader affirmed 
that, in this battle, the Russians and their associates fled in 
the greafet confusion : but, according to a British officer*, 
the two armies remained, at the close of the engagement^ in 
their respective positions. Upon an impartial consideration 
of the different statements, it appears that the enemy had 
the advantage, and that, on the following day, farther suc- 
cess attended a vigorous pursuit. 

Blucher, who had remained inactive near Vertus during 
these three days of conflict, roused himself when he was 


^ Coloi.cl Lowf. London Ca^cltc^ February 2G. 
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apprised of the advance of Marniont, and, attacking that 
commander at Etoges, compelled him to retire. Recalled 
by this movement from the pursuit of Sacken and Yorck, 
Bonaparte resolved to risque another engagement. He 
stopped the retreating marshal, and encouraged him to 
turn upon the foe at Vauchamp. The battle Feb. 
which ensued was, almost entirely, a contest be- 14. 
tween the French cavalry and the allied infantry. The 
former made a furious assault, which the latter coolly re- 
sisted by the formation of squares, presenting on every side 
a firm front. So destructive was the fire from these com- 
pact bodies, which were supported by the occasional 
charges of a small number of horsemen, that the French 
sometimes recoiled in disorder; but, being amply reinforced, 
tlicy made such bold and direct attacks, that Blucher found 
a retreat expedient and even necessary. For more than 
three leagues, his men were incessantly harassed by their 
pursuers ; yet we are assured, that not a single square was 
broken*. At sun-set, a strong body of cavalry made a 
circuit, and endeavoured to stop the retreat in front ; but 
even this alarming movement did not discourage those who 
were determined to break through every obstacle. The 
artillery, being admirably served, opened such a fire as 
concurred with well-directed volleys of musquetry to clear 
the line of march ; and, although a body of infantry at 
Etoges flanked the squares, and made considerable J^avock, 
the bulk of the harassed army escaped to Berghes. In 
such a retreat, the loss may be supposed to have been very 
great; and it is more than probable that the killed, 
wounded, aad prisoners, exceeded the amount of 5500. 

Bonaparte, elate with this success, turned his arms with 
redoubled confidence against the prince of Schwartzenberg, 
who had sent detachments within forty miles of Paris, and 
had driven the enemy even from the left bank of the Seine. 

C<>loiiul liowc's Letter.— The Frcncl; narrator oi Uie action says, on the 
'^^ “ntrary, that t^irce s<iumes were totally broken. 
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Count Wltgenstein was now attacked, af Nangis, by a 
force which he was too weak to withstand. As his loss was 
considerable, and as count Wredo was also dislodged from 
Villeneuve, the prince recalled his troops to the right bank. 
Three attacks were made upon that part of his army which 
occupied Montereau and it’s vicinity ; and all were repelled 
by the prince of Wirteniberg : but a fourth assault com- 
pelled him to retreat, without allowing him an opportunity 
of destroying the bridge, ov^' which the French passed in 
great force. 

Blucher, sensible of the danger of a march not sufficiently 
connected with the progress of the Austrian army, marched 
from Chalons with 55^000 men, with the view of more ef- 
fectual co-operation. He had only reached Meri, when 
Troyes was evacuated by the Austrians on the approach of 
Napoleon, who, from his head-quarters in that city, fulmi- 
nated a vindictive proclamation, not only against all French- 
men who accompanied the invading armies, but against 
all who, in the places occupied by the enemy, had worn 
the white cockade, or any other badge of the house of 
Bourbon. 

The prince of Schwartzenberg continued to retreat, but 
without the least appearance of disorder. As soon as an 
opportunity offered itself, he resumed an offensive attitude ; 
and, judiciously directing the operations of the Russian 
troops, dislodged the French from all their positions on 
this side of the Aube. He ueffiched the prince of Wirtem- 
berg with instructions to attack marshal Macdonald, who 
was repelled with little difficulty ; and, advancing against 
Oudinot, he easily re- took the city of Troyes. . 

Still anxious to prevent a junction between the Austrian 
and Prussian armies, Bonaparte marched against Blucher, 
and constrained him to alter his route ; but, when general 
Winzingerode had intimidated the commandant of Spis- 
sons into a surrender, and his division and that of Bulow 
had reinforced the field-marshal, he resolved to make a 
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grand effort for^ victory. While his force extended from 
Laffaux to Craone, Soissoiis was assaulted with great fury. 
The French seised the greater part of the suburbs, and, 
from the unroofed houses, kept up an incessant fire on 
llie Russians, who occupied the other portion, and also on 
those who manned the walls of the town : but their exer- 
tions were rendered fruitless by the obstinacy of the de- 
fence. Bonaparte now crossed the Aisne, and attacked the 
left with such vigor as to maj^e a considerable impression ; 
the consequence cf which, after no small loss, was a retreat 
to Laon, In the front of that town, Blucher concentrated 
Ills army, which considerably out-numbered the French 
host. Bulow’s division occupied the town itself and an ad- 
jacent conical hill : the corps of Winzingerodc, Sacken, 
and Langcron, formed the right ; and the left positions wercr 
defended by Yorck and Klcist. Before day-light, when the 
darkness was increased by a thick fog, the enemy March 
commenced the attack, and seised two villages, 
from which the fire of the small arms could reach Laon. 
Amidst this obscurity, the battle raged for many hours, the 
riglit and the centre of the allies rather gaining than losing 
ground. As soon as the day became clear, the field-marshal 
ordered the cavalry to move from the rear, and turn the 
left /lank of the French ; but the irregularity of the ground, 
and other difficulties, prevented the accomplishment of that 
operation. In the mean time, a numerous body of ijj/antry, 
not unsupported by cavalry, marched against the left of the 
confederates, pouring a dreadful fire from forty pieces of 
artillery. To assist in repelling this attack, troops were 
sent from other parts of the field, where the vigor of conflict 
began to decline; and the whole phalanx so firmly sustained 
the assault, and so ably profited by the first moment ol ad- 
vantage, which a charge of cavalry presented, that the enemy 
fled at night in confusion and terror. A brisk pursuit was 
carried on during the night: but, the nc;;: morning, those 
divisions which had not retreated, again engaged the centre 
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and the right, and the villages and small woods were the 
scenes of spirited conflicts. No great disparity of fortune 
appeared on this day before the approach of evening ; but 
then a select body advanced to a village near the walls, and, 
failing in the attempt to storm it, retreated in disorder, 
Napoleon, who had been cautioned by some of his generals 
against the attack of Laon, now lamented that he had not 
taken the advice, and retired to Soissons, which had been 
lately recovered. For his d||appointmcnt in the result of 
these actions, he received some consolation* at Rheims. This 
city had been taken by the allies ; but it was re-captured by 
Marmont and Merlin, while he viewed the operations from 
a neighbouring hill. Pleased with the sight of a multitude 
of prisoners, and flattered with the congratulations of the 
citizens, he rested for some days from his military labors. 
The Austrian general was preparing to resume his march 
to Paris, when he was checked by the intelligence of this 
event. 

While the destiny of France w'as yet unascertained, the 
w\ar exhibited some strikinir features in other scenes of ac- 
tion. The prince of Sweden, pursuing the great object of 
extinguishing the French interest in the north of Germany 
and in Denmark, met with rapid success ; and, after a 
scries of military advantages, he intimidated the Danish 

Jim, court into a treaty of peace and alliance. He 
^7. i ^ even procured an explicit assent to the transfer of 
Norway, upon the mere promise of eventual compensation. 
After an active campaign, he stationed his troops in the 
Netherlands, and, with anxious attention, observed the 
progress of the grand army, ^keeping the Belgians in awe, 
and preparing himself for offensive operations, as occasion 
might require. The British troops, in that territory, were 
commanded by sir Thomas Graham, with whom general 
Billow and a Prussian division co-operated. From some 
posts near Antwerp, the French were dislodged ; but the 
rigors of the season, and the want of a proper supply of 
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artillery, sn^gc^ecl the propriety of forbearance with regard 
to a place ot such strength. After some wxeks of inaction, 
sir Thomas was inducod to make an attempt for the redjuc- 
tioii of Bergen-op-Zoom. lie sent four columns on that 
hazardous service. Two of these divisions mounted the 
ramparts, and one even entered the body of the place: but 
the defence was so spirited, that the rash assailants suffered 
considerable loss, and about 1800 were obliged to sur- 
render. ^ 

In the south-v^est of France, the marquis of Wellington 
resumed offensive operations by the seisure of posts, which, 
ill that part of the country, wxre numerous. Near Orthez, 
the attack was particularly spirited, and the resistance 
obstinate ; but the division of sir Rowland Hill prevailed. 
Tlie enemy did not merely retire, but fled in the utmost 
confusion ; and so great was the discouragement which 
cnsiaxl, that desertion from the ranks became very frequent. 
The whole army passed the Adoiir, notwithstanding it^s 
swollen state ; and the citadel of Ihiyonne was closely 
invested. 

The progress of the allies in tins part of France, al- 
tliouoli their commander had not declared his sentiments 

C5 

in favor of the house of Bourbon, encouraged the friends 
of the exiled family to assert those claims which wxre more 
entitled to general support than the pretensions of a base 
adventurer. At the close of the preceding year, strong 
symptoms of discontent had'been manifested in La'N^endce; 
and many coiiscri})ts had refused to march, even opposing 
by force the attempts of the soldiery to fix th^m in the 
ranks. Dreading a civil war at such a crisis, the govern- 
ment relaxed it’s rigor in tftat part of the country, and 
indulged the people with an abatement of the various de- 
niands for the public service. These concessions, and the 
prospect of a treaty between the allies and tlic usurper, kept 
the provincials quiet for a time; but tlu * communicated to 
each other their wishes for a subversion of the existing go- 
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vernment, and anxiously waited for an opportunity of testi- 
fying their loyal zeal. The marquis dc la lloche Jaquclein, 
whose name was a passport to the favor of the Vcndeans, 
wished to appear among them, that he might make secret 
arrangements for a revolt: but his person was so well 
known, that his friends alleged the danger of his being 
discovered in his journey ; and M. Jagault, who was equally 
attached to the royal family, undertook a tour of observa- 
tion through many of the departments. M. Lynch privately 
promoted the same cause at Paris, assuring the Polignac 
family, that, if the inhabitants of Bourdeaux (of which 
city he was the chief magistrate) should be disposed to 
concur in the elevation of Louis to the throne, he woultl be 
the first to assume the white cockade. 

Bourdeaux took the lead in promoting a counter-revo- 
lution. The marquis, after the return of the mayor, con- 
certed a speedy insurrection, dependent upon the co-opera- 
tion of the British general and the duke of Angoulome, 
which he had no doubt of securing. The duke was then 
at St. Jean de Luz, where he was visited by the marquis 
and M. Queyriaux, who, in the name of a royal council 
recently formed, requested his presence at Bourdeaux. 
Pleased at the zeal of the citizens for the interest of his 
family, and at the favorable intelligence which his two 
friends gave him of the popular disposition in other parts 
of Fri^nce, lie expressed his joy in strong terms. The de- 
piities proceeded to the head-quarters of the marquis ol 
Wellipgton, who, not having then gained the battle of 
Orthez, declined an immediate interference. Another de- 
puty being sent to inform the general that Bourdeaux was 
unoccupied by the troops of Napoleon, and the late victory 
having contributed to open the direct road to that city, ho 
ordered sir William Beresford to take possession of it. On 
March the approach of the detachment, the council rc- 
12* quested that no foreign troojis might be suffered 
to appear within the walls, before the royalists had completed 
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their arrangements. Tim mayor then advanced, with his 
municipal associates and the royal guard, to meet the field- 
marshal, whom he thus addressed : If you are prepared 
to enter Bourdeaux as a conqueror, I will submissively 
ileliver up the keys, because I have not the means of de- 
fence: but, if you wish to be admitted in the names of the 
king of France and his British ally, I will surrender my 
trust with joy, and receive you with unfeigned gratitude.” 
Sir William replied, that lie^considered himself as entering 
an allied city^ obedient to Louis XVllL; and he promised 
all the assistance which the army could afibrd for the sup- 
])ort ol^ the royal interest. The troops now marched into 
tlie city, and were hailed as friends and protectors. While 
the people were exulting at this unusual scene, the king’s 
iK'phew, escorted by a guard of honor, made bis appear- 
ance, anil was received with the most enthusiastic trans- 
ports 

An apprehension of the speedy ruin of Napoleon had 
induced one of his vassal kings to desert him. Murat, in 
the hope of securing his usurpation, entered into an alliance 
with the Austrian emperor, with whose army in Italy he 
engaged to co-operate. Eugene Beauharnois, not being 
disposed to follow the example of revolt, resolutely opposed 
the troops of Francis ; but, after some sanguinary conflicts, 
they baffled his efforts, and maintained their superiority 
near the Mincio. Murat then attacked general ^ Grenier 
witli success ; and, after gaining other advantages, he pene- 
trated, but not without considerable loss, to Placentia. 

In the mean time, the fate of France w’^as decidetl. 
Dreading <hc advance of the prince of Schwartzenberg, 
who was attended in his progress by Alexander and the 
king of Prussia, and follovrcd by the Austrian emperor, 
Napoleon returned from the Aisne to the Aube, while his 
adversaries retreated before him. He fancied that he suf- 
ficiently secured his interest by altern:; Ay opposing each 

* Supplement aux Memoires dc Madame la l^Iair^Liise dc la Roche- Jaquelcin. 
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army. Neither of the (Shicf commanders, however, felt any 
serious discouragement. Both pressed forward to the same 
object ; and Blucher, in particular, was inspired with all the 
animation of the most ardent zeal. He had apprehended 
the regular completion of a treaty which had for some time 
been discussed at Chatillon ; and, as he had no doubt that 
it would quickly be violated by the restless and perfidious 
tyrant whom it tended to restrain within the limits of order 
and forbearance, he exulted in the discontinuance and failure 
of the negotiation. In a proclamation which he had issued 
during the conferences, he had expressed his firm confidence 
of ulterior and final success ; had warned the French of 
the inutility of resistance; and severely condemned that 
folly and blindness whicb sufi’ered them to be duped by the 
deceptions and artful instigations of an unprincipled ruler, 
who, without feeling for any one but himself, continued to 
sacrifice their lives and property at the shrine of anibitiou 
and false glory. Their sovereign alone, said the veteran, 
threw obstacles in the way of peace, and was willing (lie 
might have added), willi ilcspcrate phrensy, to incur the 
risque of losing all, rather than resign any part of his ac- 
quisitions. He might have retained, with tin; consent of 
Europe, a great and flourishing iiiouarchy ; but, instead ot 
abandoning it’s ill-gotten spoils and appendages in Ger- 
many and Italy, of which the allies insisted upon the dere- 
liction, he resolved to persist in the war, in the vain hojx; 
of dictating the terms of pacification. 1 le was so weak as 
to be elevated by partial and trifling success : he trusted to 
his higfi fgme, and his influence over a servile nation ; aiul 
he rejected with scorn such terms as were only, censurable 
for the unmerited advantages which they afforded to a base 
usurper, who ought to have been deprived of all power, 
and excluded from the pale of civil society. 

It was fortunate for FiUrope, that his pride was so per- 
tinacious, and that his infiitualion rendered him so intract- 
able. His dethroncinciit was the wish of every advocate oi 
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honor and humanity, and every friend of peace; and even, 
a short continuance of the war promised that result. A 
proper direction of the great mass of strength, armed nnd 
embodied against the tyrant's authority, could not fail to 
produce the most beneficial effects, unless fortune should 
be peculiarly adverse to the cause of justice and of social 
order. 

The exertions of the Austrian army were now directed 
to the recovery of the command of the Aube and Seine. 
'J'lio courage and* skill of the prince of Wirtemberg con- 
tributed to the success of an engagomont near Arcis, in 
which the enemy suffered a severe loss. Driven from that 
post, IBonaparte moved against Vitrv, which was then oc- 
cupied by a Prussian garrison. Heing unable to procure 
an immediate surrender of (be town, he advanced still far- 
tli('r to the eastward, and thus placed himself on the right 
of the principal army, which, he hoped, would be inti- 
iiiidated into a retreat, by the danger of losing it’s coin- 
nmnications: but tl\e ill-judged movement produced an 
opposite effect, unless we snppo.se tliat the result would have 
been nearly the same, even if ho had not advanced to such 
a distance from the capital. 

Having marched back to Vltry, on pretence of pursuing 
Napoleon, ‘the Austrian general prepared for the execution 
oI his grand scheme, and made arrangements for a junction 
with the army of Blucher. One division immediately ad- 
vanced from Chalons lor that |Hiiposc; and the field-marshal 
soon placed the rest of his force within the limits of aij easy 
co-operation. About 200,0('0 men were thus put irt motion 
for a march to Paris. 

This memorable march was conducted with circum.spec- 
don and judgement. The cavalry led the way, moving 
toward Sezanne; and three great columns of infantry fol- 
lowed, A considerable corps moved slowlv in the rear, to 
provide against a surprisal, and to secure the means of 
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supply; and Winzingerode was dcUiclicd vvith lO^CiOO horse 
to observe, amuse, and employ Napoleon. 

Between the metropolis and the advancing host, there 
only remained one army ; and the small amount of this 
force rendered it unable to stem that torrent of invasion, 
which rolled so forcibly toward Faris. Marmont and Mor- 
tier were moving to co-operate with their harassed cmperoi*, 
with whose immediate object and recent movements, how- 
ever, they were unacquainted; and, when tlicy were ap- 
proaching Vitry, which they supposed be possessed by 

March their friends, they found themselves exposed to the 
danger of ruin. Being fiercely attacked by the 
Wirtemberg cavalry, they began to retreat: by a Russian 
corps under the grand duke Constantine, they were still 
more vigorously charged, and driven with great loss through 
Fere Champenoise. A detached column of 5000 men, be- 
longing to the army of the two marshals, soon after ap- 
peared to the right, conducting copious supplies; and some 
of BluclieFs squadrons were observed to be in it's rear. 
Alexander and Frederic eagerly displayed, on this occasion, 
their zeal and courage, and directed the operations which 
led to the cncompassmcnt of the column. Although it 
consisted of new levies and of detachments from the national 
guard, the men defended themselves with great spirit, and 
refused to surrender before a battery of Russian artillery, 
and Repeated charges of horse, menaced them with de- 
struction, 

Tlvs conflict seemed to decide the fate of Baris. The 
allies continued their march with no opposition but such as 
they could easily quell. Before their right wing reached 
Mcaux, a body of the national guard, encouraged and 
aided by a party of veterans, made a show of resistance 
and the passage of the Marne was disputed at Triport. 
These attempts did not long delay the progress of the in- 
vaders, who crossed the river on temporary bridges. 
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Clayc, Yorck^s division suffered some loss, but severely 
chastised those who continued to resist. Leaving AYrede 

o 

and Sacken in position at Meaux, where the retreatii^g 
soldiers liad blown up a large magazine of powder, the 
confederate generals at length advanced within view of 
Paris. 

The adherents of the despot had frequently derided the 
presumption of his enemies, for entertaining the hope of 
reducing the metropolis, and had aliected to prognosticate 
the ruin of the j)esicging army: but the allies were not 
deterred from the attempt by such idle gasconade. They 
knew that the orders for the erection of many new works 
had been only executed in part, and that the city was in- 
capable of a long defence; and, even if the fortifications 
had been much more extensive and formidable than they 
really were, the confederate troops would not have de- 
spaired of success. 

Joseph Bonaparte nominally conducted the defensive 
preparations; but, when the two fugitive marslials had 
arrived with all the force which tliey could collect, he re- 
signed the direction to their superior skill and judgement. 
Little dependence, on this occasion, could be reposed oii 
the national guard ; and the regular troops were not sufli- 
ciently numerous for the defence of so large a city. The 
principal posts were tliose of Mont-martre, Belleville, and 
lloinainville; which, with Pantiu and other stations, em- 
ployed 150 pieces of artillery. ^ 

Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg, being ordered to com- 
mence the attack, directed his attention to the ^eights of 
llomainvill§ ; and, after being exposed for some March 
hours to a very galling fire, Me stormed the post, 
the enemy retiring to Belleville. His brother attacked 
Vincennes, and met with similar success. General RiefTski 
gained possession of Belleville by spirited perseverance ; 
and Pan tin was takeirby the Prussians ir- the point of tlie 
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bayonet. Blucher more particularly super-intended the 
reduction of Mont-martre. To facilitate this object, he 
sent- a strong division to take or to blockade Saint-Denis, 
and to seise Aubervillicrs. At both these posts, a manly 
resistance was made. In the mean time, the defenders of 
La-Yillette tried the effect of a charge of cavalry, not with- 
out the support of infantry and artillery : but this opposition 
was baffled by the vigor of W'oronzoff. The allies had 
already offered to treat with the enemy, that the farther 
effusion of blood might be avoided. Mi#rmont, who iiad 
haughtily refused to receive any proposals, now consented 
to listen to reasonable offers, as Mont-inartre was on the 
point of being stormed, and as only the feeble palisaded 
barriers reinaincd to check the intrusion of foreign arms. 
Satisfied with that capitulation which could now be en- 
forced, the allied princes were not so inhuman as to wish 
to take vengeance on the Parisians for the horrible outrages 
which their countrymen had perpetrated in (.Germany and 
Russia, and iji the jx-ninsula. They readily granted an 
armistice; and the terms of surrender were soon adjusted. 
It was agreed, that tl)e troo})s of the two marshals should 
retire from the city in the morning, with tlieir equipage 
and baggage; that hostilities should not recommence be- 
fore tbo lapse of two hours from their retreat; and that 
the national and municipal guards should remain on their 
present^ footing, or be disbanded, at the discretion of the 
allied powers, to whose generosity, by a particular article, 
the city^was recommended 

* London Gazette. — Campagne de Paris. — About 7500 incn^are said to have 
been killed or wounded on the part oftH* allies^ in storming the different posi- 
tions; while tho French, being better protected, ^suffered much less injury. 
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LETTER XXVlll. 

Survnj of the PoVifirs of Europe^ comprehendhoj; the AbdE 
cation n/' Napoleoji, and the llcstoratioji of the Home of 
Bourhon to the Thrones both (f France and Spain. 

Tjik subjugiiUou of Babylon did not, perhaps, excite a 
greater sensation in the ancient world, tlian tlic fall of Paris 
ill our^ovvn time. Potli cities were immersed in luxury, 
corruption, profligacy, and vice; and the rulers of both, 
with the apjiarent acc|uiescencc of the citizens, had long 
exorcised the most ojipressive tyranny over other states. 
To check such a career was both tlie duty and interest of 
every comniunity which had been brought within the vortex 
of oppression ; and the joy of success was proportioned to 
the inagnitude of the enterprise. 

Alexander and Frederic now made a triumphal 
entry into that capital, into which the former op- 
posers of the I Voncli revolution had not dared to penetrate. 
Notwithstanding all the endeavours of the tyrant’s emis- 
saries to* excite resistance or tumult, the princes and their 
troops moved forward uninsultod and unmolested ; and the 
procession (says a French writer) even assumed the character 
of a festival. Joy seemed to^animato the countenance ol 
every spectator. Even tlic appearance of an invadii]g arn^y 
was hailed as a blessing. I'hc northern potentate was ap- 
plauded ai'Al extolled as the liberator of' France from an 
odious despotism, and t[ic beneficent restorer ol pea< c and 
justice. Many voices were heard in the throng, calling for 
the re-establishment of the house of Bourbon ; and the 
white cockade began to supersede the hn-color l>adge of 
usurpation, tyranny, and w^ar. 

riiis friendly reception of those who had ro lately been 
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considered and treated as the enemies of France, announced 
the subversion of the power of Napoleon. As soon as he 
was informed of the dreaded junction of the two armies, he 
returned to the westward; but, as the nearest rmte was 
unsafe, his approach to Paris was delayed until the capitu- 
lation had been signed. His indignation and regret at the 
surrender assumed the appearance of rage and phrensy. 
He accused the marshals of having betrayed him, inveighed 
against the cowardice of the Parisians, and promised, to his 
followers, the liberty of pillaging the city.'^ He denounced 
vengeance against all his enemies, and declared that he 
would not relinquish his power but with his life. 

While he was eagerly employed at Fontainblcau in the 
augmentation of his army, a provisional government was 
formed at Paris, without the least regard to his authority. 
The Rushan emperor, declaring that the allies would not 
condescend to treat with him or any of his family, and pro- 
mising more favorable terms of peace to the French than they 
would have obtained under his sway, invited them to frame 
a new government and constitution. The senate, profiting 
by this permission, immediately assembled, and selected five 
members, of whom Talleyrand was the chief, for the exe- 
cutive administration. At the next meeting, it was voted, 
April that the emperor Napoleon had forfeited all right 
2* to the throne, and that the French people and 
army were absolved from their oaths of allegiance to him. 
Alexander now admitted the senators to an auilience ; ex- 
pressed his approbation of their patriotic conduct; de- 
clared hirAself the friend of France; and, as a proof of his 
desire of contracting a firm alliance with the nation, pro- 
mised to restore, unconditionally, q 11 the French prisoners 
who were in his dominions. 

At this crisis, the friends of the Bourbon family were 
irispired with confident hopes of the elevation of Louis to 
the throne. They no longer concealed their sentiments, 
and zealously impressed upon the minds of their country- 
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men the preferable nature of a government, founded upon 
law and justice, to the degrading tyraJiny of a base upstart. 
i\n address was signed by a great number of Parisians, 
recommending the royal exile to the patronage of the allied 
princes, and urging them to com})lcte, by his cntlironernent, 
the liberation of France. I'aHeyrand, who had been long 
disgusted witli the government of Napoleon, and had par- 
ticularly disapproved liis treatment of the Spaniards, more 
perhaps for it’s impolicy than ifs ini(}uily, promoted the 
saiiie object by ^11 the weight of his authority ; and this 
wish soon became general ; but it did not obtain the full 
sanction of universality ; for the army, and the unjnnnciplcd 
and demoralised part of the nation, desired the continuance 
of that government which the elforts of Europe had over- 
thrown. A rage for military glory iniluencod the admirers 
of Bonaparte: his great public works, and his various in- 
stitutions, were also alleged in his praise; and^ on these 
grounds, they preferred the arbitrary sway of the most un- 
feeling of men to that of a moderate, respectable, patriotic, 
and virtuous prince. 

Some days of suspense intervened ; and, during that time, 
tran(|iiillity prevailed in Paris. A new constitution w^as 
then announced by the senate. The first article April 
recognised the French government as monarchical 
and hereditary; and the second declared, that the people 
freely called Louis Stanislaus Xavier to the throne. This 
code, in some important fesji^cts, resembled tba^ of Eng- 
land. It invested the king, the senate, and the popular 
representatives, with the concurrent legislation^ Schemes 
of laws, in^gcneral, might originate in either assembly: but 
points of finance and contribution could only be pi oposed 
in the chamber of deputies. TJie dignity of senator was to 
be hereditary, and dependent on the royal nomination, 
with a proviso that the number should not be augmented 
beyond 200. The deputies were to be i : jsen, immediately 
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or without intervention, by the electoral bodies : they were 
to exercise tlieir functions for five years ; and they could 
only be tried for any offence by the senate. On a fixed 
day, in every year, they might meet by tlicir own authority; 
and, after a dissolution, only tliree months were to elaj)se 
before the convocation of a new assembly. In case of a 
vacancy among the judges, the king might appoint a sue- 
cessois out of three caiuiidates, named by the respective 
tribunals. Religious freedom was guarantied ; and the 
general liberty of the press was allowed- In some par- 
ticulars, the royal prerogative was more restricted than it 
ought to have been among a volatile people, not sufficiently 
prudent, sedate, or well-principled. 

A regard for a friend, or a sense of honor which die- 
tated a wish for the preservation of tlie life and liberty of a 
commander and a sovereign, prompted marshal Marmont, 
when he 'proposed the submission of his corps to the new 
government, to stipulate that no violence or injury should 
be offered to the person or freedom of Naj)oleon, if he 
should fall into the hands of tlie allies. Ney and Mac- 
donald, still more zealous in his cause, ventured to demand 
a continuance of his dynasty; but, if they had coolly le- 
flected on the subject, they would not have been so weak 
or so blind as to expect, that any of the princes, except 
the Austrian emperor, would listen to such a requisition ; 
and even Francis was not disposed to outrage the feelings 
of Europe by supporting d.c pretensions of his reputed 
grand son to a throne which had been obtained by military 
intimidati9n, rather than by the uninfluenced voice of the 
people. 

The humbled tyrant, awarL of the necessity of yielding 
to the urgency of imperious circumstances, declared his 
readiness to sacrifice every personal advantage, not ex- 
cepting even life, to the interest of France; and, as his 
continuance in his exalted station was deemed the only 
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ob-^uiclc to tlie rc-ostablis!iiiicnt of the peace of luiropc, he 
renounced, for hiiiiseli and Ids heirs, the ihroues of Prance 
and Italy. 

Some of his friends would have advised him, rather than 
submit to such degradation, to rush upon the enemy with 
all Ids remaiidng troops, and meet an honorable death in 
/ the field; but this was a desperate expedient, of which he 
had no idea. To an act of wilful suicide, which one, of his 
Mamelouks recommended, he was still less inclined. In- 
deed, he was so^f.)nd of life, that he would have humbly 
thanked the most hated foe for suffering him to preserve it. 
It was fortunate for him that his con(|uerors retained those 
feelings of humanity wldch he had discarded, and were 
even disposed to lighten liis fall by the grant of favors and 
indulgences, to which he had no pretensions. 

He was gratified with a treaty, of which the terms were 
far too honorable for one who had so shamefully abused his 
power. It was agreed, that he should not merely April 
reside unmolested on the isle of Elba, but should 
exercise supreme sway over that territory; that he should 
retain the imperial title, and annualh^ receive from Prance, 
for the supjiort of his rank, two millions of francs, a moiety 
of which should on his death be transferred to the empress 
Maria Louisa ; to whom, and to her issue, the duchy of 
Parma and it’s dependencies would be immediately assigned 
in full sovereignty; that his inotlier, aiul Ids brothers and 
sisters, should be accummockit^l with a liberal alAitvance ; 
that his private properly in Prance should, to a certain ex- 
tent, be reserved as a fund for the occasional gratificatiou 
of such friepds as he might rccommeud to the notice ol the 
government; and that he mi^ht take 400 men to Elb i, and 
retain them as defenders* of his person. 

With these concessions he pretended to be satisfied. He 
''vas escorted through France by a detachment of the guaid, 
having with difficulty escaped, iri *ds progress, the 
violence of popular resentment, he reached fet. Tropes, and 
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embarked for Porto- Ferraio, where he had leisure to reflect 
on the extraordinary cliange of hivS foi tiine. 

The war which his wanton ambition had excited, did not 
immediately cease on the reduction of Paris. The intel- 
ligence of that great event was not transmitted with the 
requisite celerity to the southern parts of the country ; and, 
even after it had been received, it was concealed (as there 
is reason to believe) by the cruel malignity of Soult, who 
wished for an opportunity of taking vengeance upon the 
English and their associates, for daring J:o invade the ter- 
ritories of his imperial patron. Much blood was shed in a 
contest for the possession of Toulouse, which, however, the 
allies obtained. In a sortie from Bayonne, also, some loss 
was sustained : but tliese hostilities at length yielded to an 
armistice. In Italy, an expedition was undertaken by lord 
William Benlinck, who wished to annihilate the French 
influence over the Genoese. With the aid of commodore 
Rowley, he reduced their capital, and left it at the disposal 
of those powers which were proceeding to a general settle- 
ment of the afl’airs of l"iUropc. 

Louis XVIII., who had long lived in England in tranquil 
retirement, now roused himself from the indolence of a pri- 
vate life, and was ready to undertake the ardudtis task of 
royalty. At the request of the jirince regent, he* made his 
public entry into Westminster with the pompous parade of 
a sovereign ; and, having received, from all ranks of the 
community, the most pleasi/ig marks of respect, he pro- 
ceeded to Dover, where his embarkation was witnessed by 
his ro^al^friend, and by a multitude of the rejoicing vo- 
taries of peace. At Calais, »hc was hailed with the loudest 
acclamations ; and, if the coi:gratulations of the Parisians 

May were less lively, the diflbrcnce arose from their 
3- more corrupt and demoralised character. 

The senate and the representative body had connected 
the acceptance of the new constitution with the inaugura- 
tion of Louis, ordering that he should not be proclaimed 
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liing before he should have sworn to the observance of the 
code: but, though a mild and moderate prince, he was 
unwilling to be thus fettered ; and, trusting to his own 
judgement, and to the good sense and patriotism of his 
friends, he declared that he would present to the people 
such a constitution as they would have no reason to dis- 
approve. 

Aware of the influence and power of the marshals, the 
king endeavoured to conciliate them by respectful attention, 
and by a general •confirmation of their honors and emolii- 
inents; and, to extend Ins own interest among the troops, 
he gave^ to his brother, his two nephews, the duke of Or- 
leans, the prince of Condt* and his son, the command of 
regiments, subjecting the former colonels to the authority 
of these princes, with the title of inspector-general. At 
the same time, he pleased both the army and the people by 
hastening the departure of the foreign troops, whose pre- 
sence, notwithstanding their orderly and exemplary de- 
meanor, necessarily excited unpleasing sensations. 

The negotiations between France and the combined 
powers were conducted without acrimony. Louis and Tal- 
leyrand were sensible of the necessity of abandoning Na- 
poleon’s conquests, and of restricting the kingdom to mo- 
derate limits, as peace could not otherwise be obtained 
from the four allied princes. It was stipulated May 
with these potentates, that tlie general boundaries ^ ^ 
of France should be fixed at fhose points within which it 
Was circumscribed at the beginning of the year 1 792, but 
not without a particular allov/ance of additional districts in 
various parts of the frontier; that Grent-Britain should 
restore all the colonial establishments which the French at 
that time possessed, except Tobago, St. Lucia, the Isle of 
France, and the Spanish part of St. Domingo; and that 
the kings of Sweden and Portugal should respectively sur- 
render Guadaloupe and French Guiana. The French king 
promised to abolish the slave trade, as far as his subjects 
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were concjenicd, witliin five yeiirs; nnd to the meditated 
continental airangeinents, and the restoration of the in, 
dependence of the German states, of Switzerland and other 
countries, he gave his preliminary assent. There was 
another im})ortaiit article in the treaty, ordaining a con- 
vocation at Vienna of the plenijiotenliarics of the contracting 
powers, for the adjustihent of the balance of power, and of 
a durable peace. 

The loss of those extensive territories which had been 
annexed to the monarchy since' the re’^oliition, and the 
annihilation of the great influence arbitrarily obtained over 
less powerful nations, wounded the ambitious })ride of the 
French, and excited strong disgust; but, if they had dis- 
passionately reflected on the mullijdied acts of violence and 
injustice of which their rulers had for a long course of years 
been guilty, tliey would have been tlisposed to acknowlege 
the lenity of their conquerors, who, instead of listening to 
the suggestions ol’ aiiiinosity and vengeance, evinced only a 
reasonable desire of reducing their ferocious enemies within 
the limits of inodcration and equity. 

lleforc the allies reached Paris, the impracticability of 
preserving Spain had prompted Naj^oleon to release Fer- 
dinand from captivity, and to conclude a treaty with that 
prince for his rcstoriilion to actual royalty. In aniioimciiig 
this convention to tlie regency, tlic king expressed his gra- 
titude for the unalterable aUachinent of his countrymen to 
his interest, and for the })eri^vcring courage and energy of 
his British allies ; at the same time acknowleging his obli- 
gations to the eiii})eror of France, for the comforts which 
he had enjoyed during his exile, and the sj)()ntrneous offer 
of an advantageous pacificatlbn. The answer which he 
received was respectful and polite ; but it was accompanied 
with a prior decree of the cortes, tending to the annulment 
of every convention which the king might be induced to 
sign while he remained in captivity. In reply to another 
communication, the regents, evading the desired ratification 
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of the late treaty, informed his majesty, tliat an i^mbassador 
had been deputed in his name to assist at tlie proposed 
congress of the chief European powers, the result of wlpch 
would ill all probability be a general peace; and the council 
of state declared, that he ought not to be permitted to re- 
sume his authority, unless he would bind himself by oath 
to an observance ol’thc constitution. The cortes confirmed 
this arrangement; adding, that no Spaniard who had ob- 
tained any employment, received any mark of honor, or 
enjoyed a pensioy, by the grant of Napoleon or of Joseph, 
or who had retired with tlic French troops, should be al- 
lowed to accompany the king cn his return. 

Trusting to his authority and influence, Ferdinand dis- 
regarded these attempts to control him, and resolved to 
pursue his own inclinations, or follow the advice of his 
favorites, lie quietly entered SpaJn by a dillerent route 
from th.at wlileli the regeney had recomunauled, and jiro- 
ccedc'd to Valencia^ where he iiulicated, by two decrees, an 
inleiition of saerifieing the interests of the two parties wdiicli 
divided the nation, to ih.e benefit of a third set of men, 
then beginning to take the form and consistence of a party, 
'ihesc advisers were the friends of the ancient system, the 
votaries of su])ei stiliofi and prejudice, who had tcmjiorised 
during tlie progress of the obtruded settlement at Bayonne, 
and ojiposed tlie constiuition adjusted at Cadi/. Inllucnccd 
by these unenlightened counsellors, the king stigmatised 
the existing cortes as illegally framed and composed; and, 
having condemned the new constitution, dissolved the as- 
sembly, with a promise of convoking a regulai^ iTational 
council. By another decree, he restrained the liberty of 
the press, declaring that thcr censors sliould be siu h in- 
dividuals as were not attached to tlic cortes, and l)ad not 
been in the service of that prince whom the h rencli had 
imposed upon the nation. Forgetting or neglecting that 
pi’otcst against despotism, w hich was inch 'cd in the former 
these decrees, he ordered the cojiuniindant ol Madrid to 
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apprehend two of the regents, several members of the cortes, 
and some authors of periodical publications, without stating 
their particular criminality or delinquency ; and many otlier 
arbitrary arrests and imprisonments speedily followed. In- 
tent on the re-establish incut of monasteries, he ordained 
the restitution of the estates belonging to those foundations, 
without making compensation for the purchase or for the 
subsequent improvements of the property. He concurred 
with the late assembly in with-holding the confiscated or 
sequestered lands and goods of supposed ^^Jtrai tors, and thus 
enforced a decree which be ought rather to have annulled. 
He also prohibited the return of those fugitives who had 
served the usurper as ministers or counsellors, or had filled 
any considerable station, civil or military ; and such as were 
permitted to re-appear in S})ain, were declared to be in- 
eligible to public employments, and debarred from residing 
within twenty leagues of the capital^'. 

The restoration of the pope’s authority was almost as 
agreeable to Ferdinand as the permission of })is own return 
to power. Tliat favor was readily granted by the statesmen 
who governed France during the inter-regnum ; and Pins, 
like an incorrigible bigot, exhibited the same siiperstitions 
zeal which marked the character of the Spanish monarch, 
instead of displaying a just regard for incorrupt religion 
and enlightened government. 

In consequence of the humiliation of Napoleon, the 
norther A parts of Italy wciwpdctly seised by the Austrians, 
w^ho restored the principality of Piedmont to the royal 
family of^ Sardinia, with a promise of additional dominions. 
Marat was suffered, for the present, to retain the kingdom 
of Naples, and even to with-4iold some provinces from the 
pope : but it was not intended, the arbiters of the con- 
tinent, that this usurper should be a })ci’mancnt sovereign. 

Bernadotte, being less irregularly elevated to the prospect 


jMcnioirrs, p.'.r NelKutOi chap, l-l, 1.'), IG. 
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of a throne, was permitted to enjoy his dignity ; and that 
ofler by which he had been allured into the confederacy, 
was faithfully completed. It was policy, not justice, that 
dictated the promise of procuring Norway for the Swciles: 
but, as the allied powers had deliberately involved them- 
selves in the obligations of such a transfer, strict faith was 
sufibred, in this instance, to triumph over natural equity 
and the legitimate rules of conduct. In ordinary leagues 
or associations connected with war, a neglect of justice is 
too frequent to excite surprise : but, in such a confederacy 
as that which armed the European princes against the 
tyrant of France, it could not reasonably be expected that 
any imitation of the conduct of a base violator of all laws 
would be sanctioned by the professed votaries of justice* 
Even the British cabinet, as much addicted as any govern- 
ment to the practice of self-praise, and accustomed to boast 
of it’s moderation and equity, sacrificed it’s ostensible 
maxims to political convenience, and obstinately urged the 
completion of the irregular and anomalous engagement, 
without regard to the wishes or the remonstrances of the 
defenceless pcoj)lc, who were to be transferred like cattle 
from one master to another, j'he cession, on the part of 
the king of Denmark, was extorted by imperious circum- 
stances and by the exigency of the crisis: but, even if it had 
been altogether voluntary, it gave no right of seisurc to 
another prince or nation. He might justly resign the 
authority which he had e:€ei>:iscd over Norway*, lind the 
j^eople ought to have been left at full liberty to choose a 
new government, uninfluenced by foreign dictation, un- 
awed by a hostile confederacy. * 

The feelings of ancient #tinimosity rendered the Nor- 
wegians particularly uilwilling to submit to a nation which 
seemed to bear an hereditary hatred to the Danes and their 
fellow-subjects ; and, in the hope of maintaining their in- 
dependcuce, they treated with contempt ?’:e promises ot the 
king of Sweden, wlio held out the prospect of a free con- 
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stitiitioii, and of the most friendly and cordial protection. 
All subjection to a foreign power was disclaimed by their 
patriotic leaders ; and Christian Frederic, hereditary prince 
of Denmark, was invited to govern their kingdom. lie 
readily accepted the offer of political power; and, presenting 
himself at Christiania, began to provide for the defence of 
the country. In concert with some of the most intelligent 
natives, he prepared a constitution resembling that of Eng- 
land: but this compliment to Great-Britain did not secure 
the friendshi[) of our court, which, in answer to an applica- 
tion fj om the new gf>verninent, sternly ordered a blockade 
of the Norwegian ports. An assembly of national repre- 
sentatives adopted the now constitution, and assigned to 
Christian the regal title. /\s this was doomed a declaration 
of war against the allies, the envoys of tlje four great powers 
JnfK* repaired to Chri^tia’ila, and, annenmeing them- 
selves r.s in'ralds rallier than metiialors, [)(.'remj)- 
torily insisted upon tlie lull submishion (.)ftlie .Noi’vvegiaJis 
and their pretended king to th{‘ treaty which had been ad- 
justed for their particular benefit and for general conve- 
nience. Being now convinced of ibe iniilility of resistance, 
the Danish prince recpiested a forbearance of hostilities, tlait 
the proposals ol’the confederate powers might be submitted to 
the free discussion of the diet. But tlic terms of tlic armistice 
were disapproved, because the envoys deuiandcd the ad- 
mission of Swedish troops into the })i*inci})al I'ortresses, and 
would bidy promise a partial, si^sjjensiou of the blockade. 
The prince of Sweden, having inade preparations for sub- 
duing the proud spirit of the Norwegians, exercised his 
argumentative and persuasive powers in an address to the 
unyielding community; but his^veasoning was not so forcible 
as his sword. He and the king entered the country with a 
numerous army; and, although the insulted people repelled 
the enemy in some actions, the invaders (juickly accom- 
plished their object. Christian siibinitled to their dictates, 
and advised the Norwegians to accept the offers of the 
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Swedish court. A commotion arose in the capital ; but it 
soon subsided ; and the people acquiesced in the decision 
of the diet, which, in consideration of the acceptance of it’s 
constitution, with only such alterations as appeared to be 
necessary for the complete union of the two Nov. 
realms, acknowleged the sovereignty of the king 4. 
of Sweden. 


LETTER XXIX. 

Sketch the Ilistoyy of Grcat-Britain^ including the Pro^ 
grass and Termination of the American War ; *with a 
Survey of the Affairs of France^ to the Jie^appcarancc of 
Napoleo7i in that Country. 

Aft i: It the conclusion of peace with France, ^ 
it was the wish of many pf the subjects of Great- 
Britain, that the opportunity of inflicting signal chastise- 
ment on the Americans might not be neglected ; while the 
advocates of moderation hoped that an immediate termina- 
tion of this branch of the war would ensue. The prince 
regent, at the prorogation of the parliament, seemed more 
inclined to gratify the zeal of the former, than to adopt the 
softened tone of the latter. He spoke with asperity of the 
unprovoked aggression of the^rejmblican government^ and, 
while he professed a desire of the restoration of peace on 
conditions honorable to both nations, he was persuaded of 
the necessity of availing himself, in the iiitermediafc period, 
of the meifns now at his disposal to prosecute the war 
with increased vigor,” , 

The animosity of the contending parties had been re- 
peatedly and strikingly evinced. In the invasion of IJjiper- 
f anada, a larsTc village had been burned, and it’s inha- 
bitants exposed to the ri.sque of perishing by the severity 
the season. After the capture of Fort-Xiagara, about 
VOL. vn. H II 
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1400 men," savages included, proceeded to Black-Rock, 
where 2000 warriors were strongly posted, and, having 
stormed the batteries, dispersed the enemy. That village, 
and also the town of Buffalo, were consigned to the flames. 
The officer who performed this service was major-general 
Riall, whose subsequent operations were less effective and 
fortunate. Brown, an American commander, entered the 
Canadian province near Fort-Erie, and proceeded, after 
the reduction of that fort, toward the post of Chippawa. 
Riall, advancing to meet him, found hnn in an advan- 
tageous position near the Niagara river ; and, not being 
discouraged by the great superiority of the hostile force, 
he risqued an attack, which was so unsuccessful, that a 
retreat became necessary, when above 460 men had been 
killed or wounded. In the next conflict, his division being 
repelled, he fell into the hands of the enemy ; but lieute- 
nant-general Drummond, who commanded on this occa- 
Julij sion, so far prevailed, as to put the assailants to 
25. flight. About 1600 men bravely contended for 
three hours against 5000 ; and, though the former received 
succours during the action, the whole British force did not 
exceed the amount of 2800. Of these, 640 were killed or 
Wounded; but the Americans suffered far more severely. 
Two attempts were made in the ensuing month for the 
recovery of Fort-Erie ; and both were not merely fruitless, 
but were attended with great Ijpss, 

For the termination of this war, discussions were now 
in progress at Ghent ; where, without reference to the me- 
diation of Russia, throe British negotiators met five Ame- 
rican citizens. The requisitions of the former for the 
exclusive military command of the lakes, and for a gua- 
ranty of the territories belonging to the savage tribes, were 
treated as imperious and unreasonable; and the repub- 
licans applied to their government for new instructions, be- 
fore any decisive adjustment could be adopted. 

The distant conferences did not obstruct the prosecution 
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of the war. An expedition was undertaken against the 
capital of the United States, when the enemy had not a 
sufficient force for it’s defence. When rear-admiral Cock- 
burn had occasioned the destruction of a flotilla in the Pa- 
tuxent, the troops commanded by major-general Ross ad- 
vanced from that river to the Potowmnc, and found 8000 
Americans posted on elevated ground at Bladensburg. 
The first division attacked this position with such impe- 
tuosity, that it was quickly forced ; and the city of Wash- 
ington, deprived# of due protection by the flight of tbo 
army, was exposed to the fury of the invaders. Some of 
the buildings were defended by armed parties ; but all op- 
position was soon quelled; and the work of devastatioiv 
commenced. The inhabitants set fire to the naval store- 
houses and to some vessels ; but greater havock was made 
by the captors, who, not content with the destruction of 
all the establishments which furnished the means of hostility, 
burned the structures appropriated to the habitation of the 
president and to the meetings of the congress, and exhi- 
bited other marks of illiberal animosity, yet did not molest 
the submissive citizens, or invade private property. Fort- 
Washington, which protected the city of Alexandria on 
the Potowmac, was bombarded and reduced by a squadron 
under captain Gordon ; and that town was deprived of it’s 
stores and vessels. Baltimore was also menaced with an 
attack. In advancing toward this city, when the foi;emost 
ranks were harassed by a brisk^firing from a wood, major- 
general Ross was mortally wounded. Still pressing for- 
ward, the troops approached a position, which tfc?e enemy 
seemed detCMnined to defend : but, after n short conflict, 
the post was abandoned,^ ancf a confused flight Sept. 
ensued. Yet this engagement, in which the 
Americans suffered considerable loss, did not enable the 
invaders to accomplish their object ; for, when it appeared 
that the harbour was so far secured by sunken vessels, as 
to preclude the effective aid of that squadron which had 

n H 2 
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hitherto attended the movements of the army, a considera- 
tion of the strength of those works which surrounded the 
town produced a dereliction of the enterprise. 

About the same time, the British arms were honored by 
one expedition, and disgraced by aiiotlier. Rear-admiral 
Griffith and lieutenant-general Sherbrooke sailed to tlic 
Penobscot, and, with small loss, subdued the extensive 
district between that river and the frontier of New-Bruns- 
wick. Sir George Provost, with above 10,000 men, 
marched into the territory of New-York;,; and, while he 
meditated an attack upon Plattsburgh, near Lake Cham- 
plain, trusted to the effective co-operation of a small squa- 
dron commanded by captain Downie : but this officer lost 
his life at the commencement of the action, and all the 
vessels were taken; and, when the troops, after a fierce 
cannonade and bombardment, were advancing to an as- 
sault, they were recalled by the general, although the gar- 
rison scarcely exceeded the amount of 1500 men. 

After some other enterprises of little moment, the war 

Dec. was closed by a treaty which was concluded at 
24* Ghent. It was stipulated on this occasion, that 
conquests should be mutually restored; that the disputes 
respecting boundaries should be referred to two persons, 
one of whom should be delegated by each state for that 
decision ; that the savage tribes should be restored to the 
same ^tate, in point of possession and privilege, in which 
they stood before the commencement of hostilities; and that 
both parties should use their earnest endeavours for the 
entire abolition of the^ slave trade. The treaty was left in 
an imperfect state, because no agreement could be adjusted 
by the plenipotentiaries on tne subject of maritime search 
and neutral rights. 

After the adjustment of this treaty, but before the intel- 
ligence of it’s conclusion could reach North- America, an 
attempt was made for the reduction of New-Orleans. In 
assaulting the lines formed for the defence of the town, 
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nmjor-gcncral Pakcnham lost his life; and the resistance 
was so serious and resolute, that, although colonel Thorn- 
ton had forced a strong position on the opposite baillc of 
the Missisippi, the enterprise was abandoned. Fort-Mo- 
bile, hovrever, was attacked in the sequel, and taken with 
small loss. 

While this war was yet in it’s progress, the emperor 
Alexander and the king of Prussia visited Great-Britain, 
to offer their personal thanks to the prince regent for his 
zeal in the causlj of the continent, and to congratulate him 
on the restoration of peace to Europe. They were accom- 
panied, by two sons and the brother of Frederic, by the 
veteran Blucher, the ministers Hardenberg and Humboldt, 
count Nesselrode, and other persons of distinction. Their 
reception in this country was highly grateful to their feel- 
ings. Public applause, and private respect, attended their 
appearance. They were splendidly entertained by the re- 
gent, by many of the nobility, the merchants and bankers, 
and the corporation of London. Alexander was more 
lively and social than his royal friend, whose aspect had 
an appearance of gravity bordering on melancholy, which 
is said to have more particularly adhered to his character 
since the death of his queen. After the departure of these 
princes, a general thanksgiving was solemnised for the re- 
turn of peace; and a national jubilee served to commemo- 
rate, not only that happy event, but also the com- ^ 
pletion of a century from the accession of the house 
of Brunswick to the throne. Temporary structures, with 
emblematic and appropriate decorations, appeased in the 
royal parks? near the metropolis : a naimcichia in the Ser- 
pentine canal amused tjie icAe throng : fi re-works davizied 
the eye ; and multifarious diversions banished all thoughts 
but those which related to mirth and enjoyment. Many 
were so censorious as to view this scene with disgust, and 
to reprehend the wasteful extravagance with whicii it was 
accompanied ; being of opinion that the pacification of Eu- 
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rope, and fbe exploits of our soldiers and seamen, would 
be sufficiently remembered without this superfluity of exhi- 
bition : but they ought to have considered, that this jubilee 
was calculated to afford high matification to a numerous 
portion of the community, and that the expenditure of 
mere thousands, even in times of calamitous impoverish- 
ment, would not be seriously felt amidst the waste of mil- 
lions. 

Although peace was thus restored, it’s usual advantages 
did not immediately appear. Commerce, ’if it did not sud- 
denly fail, rapidly declined. jSot merely the cessation of 
the demand for articles connected with war, but tlie wish 
of the impoverished nations of the continent to encourage 
every branch of manufacture among themselves, stopped 
the progress of those multiplied orders which had employed 
the industry of our countrymen. At the same time, the 
cultivators of the soil, being unable to procure, for the 
produce of their farms, that exorbitant price which they 
had long been accustomed to receive, were deprived of the 
means of paying their advanced rents and tiie heavy im- 
posts to which they were subjected. Great distress conse- 
quently prevailed ; and ruin was the fate of a considerable 
number of families. This unfortunate state of affairs 
seemed to obscure, for a time, even the glory of the war, 
and to check the efiusions of that gratitude to which the 
defenders and liberators of Europe were justly entitled. 

The restoration of peace was hailed with joy by the more 
respectable part of the French nation : yet it would have 
been stilf'more agreeable, if it had not been accompanied 
with circumstances obviously disgraceful. The manner in 
which it was imposed could not please a high-spirited na- 
tion : but prudence dictated and justified an acquiescence 
in it’s stipulations. 

When the king had prepared t^e constitution which he 

June had promised to his people, he presented it to the 
senate and the legislative body. The chief points 
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in which it differed from the code proposed for his accept- 
ance, were these. For an hereditary senate limited in 
number, he substituted a chamber of peers chosen for life, 
to be augmented at his discretion, AW the deliberations of 
this assembly were to be secret. The deputies, or popular 
representatives (262 in number), were not to be chosen 
under forty years of age ; and only such persons were eli- 
gible as paid 1000 francs in direct taxes. To the king 
alone belonged the right of proposing a law, or of sug- 
gesting hints ffjr the emendation of laws ; and the assem- 
blies were merely allowed to request, that he would submit 
a particular subject to their discussion. He was required 
to convoke tliem in every year, that the public might not 
long remain without the benefit of their deliberations. His 
ministers might be impeached by the chamber of deputies 
for treason or extortion, and tried by the peers. He had 
the liberty of naming all the judges ; and, though the trial 
by jury was allowed to subsist, occasional changes might be 
made in the management of judicial affairs. 

This constitutional charter was readily accepted, and 
generally applauded; and, as the known character of 
Louis seemed to repress all fears of it’.s violation, the people 
looked forward to a course of just and equitable govern- 
ment. * The king of Spain professed an equal regard for 
the freedom and prosperity of his subjects ; but he did not 
follow the example of the French monarch ; and, while he 
promised to convoke tfle •cortes, and to grant such a 
charter as might preclude the exercise of arbitrary power, 
he was not fully disposed to adhere to his decla^'alion. He 
considerewi the friends of liberty as foes to royalty, and 
propagators of sedition. • 

In forming the assembly of peers, Louis added, to the 
old nobility, some of Napoleoffs titled courtiers and mai- 
shals. Talleyrand, prince of Benevento, and Clarke, duke 
of Feltrc, were among the favored nun ner ; and the former 
acted as the chief minister for foreign affairs. 
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The fir^t object of the court was to repair tlie evils 
which the war had occasioned. The conscri{)iion was dis- 
continued : ceconoi^y was substituted for wanton and 
wasteful expenditure : commerce again reared it’s head ; 
and those branches of art which had been neglected during 
the war were prosecuted with zeal. Provision was made 
for the regular payment of the interest of the national debt ; 
and credit, both public and private, gradually revived. 

An interesting subject of legislative discussion was con- 
nected with the freedom of the press, w))ich neither the 
king nor the two assemblies were inclined to allow, at a 
time when a strong and numerous faction, particularly the 
military class, cherished an attachment to the banished 
tyrant. The debates on this topic, which excited great 
attention, were terminated by an act, placing printers and 
booksellers under the surveillance of the chancellor, and 
subjecting all publications of twenty sheets, or a smaller 
number, to the inspection of censors. This statute exposed 
the new court to animadversion ; but it did not produce so 
much acrimony of reflexion, as arose from that religious 
spirit which prompted the king to order the theatres and 
shops to be shut on the Sabbath-day. 

It was natural to suppQ§ie that the emigrants would ob- 
tain some relief from the prevalence of their royal patron; 
but the difficulty of favoring them, without giving offence 
or disgust to their numerous adversaries, obstructed their 
gratification. It was at length resolved, that such parts of 
their property as had not been sold should be restored; 
and the prb/ilcges which^they had lost by their departure 
from their native country were re-established. These con- 
cessions were voted by a great majority of each assembly. 
Marshal Macdonald, who eloquently supported their in- 
terest on this occasion, proposed that those loyal citizens 
whose estates had been sold should receive an annuity, at 
the rate of two and a half per cent, upon the aggregate 
value; and the scheme was sanctioned by the legislature. 
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The grant of these favors to a party which could not be 
termed popular, did not allay the apprehensioTis which 
many had conceived of the revival of arbitrary power. ’ It 
was well known, that the king was disposed to concur with 
the friends of the constitution : but there was some danger 
of his yielding to the advice of his brother, and other 
bigoted royalists. Those who expected the immediate re- 
turn of prosperity, as if the severe wounds inflicted by a 
pernicious and execrable system could bo healed without 
the least delay, f’cre of opinion that the court had been 
negligent of it’s duty, and that the promises which the 
king’s friends had lavished would not be realised. The 
disbanded soldiers, and those who yet remained in the 
ranks, eagerly promoted the rising discontent. Reverting 
to the former glory of the nation, they lamented the dis- 
grace of being subjected to the sway of an unwarlike 
prince, whom foreign powers had compelled the nation to 
accept upon the most ignominious terms, and called for 
the restoration of a hero who would retrieve the honor of 
France. 

The debates in the British parliament, at this period, 
were not particularly remarkable. Mr. Whitbread was, 
as usual, eager to inquire into every branch of public af- 
fairs; but his interrogatories were not always answered, 
and his animadversions and strictures were disregarded. 
The ill success of the Anierican war, the expected dis- 
memberment of Saxony, the transfer of Genoa, the erec- 
tion of the Hanoverian electorate into a kingdqpi, the 
odious bigotry and abominable t}iranny of the* Spanish 
monarch, alid many other topics, were brought forward 
by this indefatigable speaker, in a manner which amused 
and sometimes edified the house. 

Ample supplies were voted by the liberality ^ 
of the commons. The amount nearly reached 
ninety millions of pounds. In France, lor the same year, 
the proposed expenditure did not amount to twenty-three 
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millions sterling. But, when the French financiers ad- 
justed their accounts, the prince of Elba had not emerged 
from his retreat; and, on the other hand, the English 
estimate was not fixed before there was a certainty of the 
renewal of hostilities. 

No one who had an accurate knowlege of the cha- 
racter of Bonaparte could expect that a zealous votary 
of ambition, precipitated from the height of imperial 
power, and banished from a populous and flourishing 
country, would be content with the ‘Sovereignty of a 
small and comparatively contemptible island, lie seemed, 
indeed, to forget that he had ever governed France, or 
extended his commanding influence over Europe. He 
affected to be pleased with retirement; and, like a philo- 
sopher, he left the agitated political world to itselfj while 
he super-intended the improvement of his obscure mansion 
and capital, and endeavoured to render the produce and 
resources of Elba as beneficial to the islanders as their 
industry and his judgement would allow. But, amidst all 
his exertions, and all his affectation of content, he secretly 
repined at his loss of exalted dignity, and cherished hopes 
of a return of prosperity. With a well-poised mind, he 
might have enjoyed ease and comfort ; but he considered 
his present lot as only another name for misfortune and 
adversity. 

In tlvj mean time, his partisans at Paris studiously in- 
trigued for his restoration. They malignantly vilified the 
acts of the king, and took every opportunity of fanning 
the flame* of discontent Their base machinations, not be- 
ing sufficiently checked by the court, were eUgerly conti- 
nued ; and traitorous emissaries . were easily found, who 
conveyed such intelligence to Elba, as stimulated the hopes 
of Bonaparte. He no longer exhibited an air of resigna- 
tion to his fate : he ceased to attend with apparent zeal to 
the government of the island, or to the various objects of 
internal policy: he avoided society, and brooded, with » 
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gloomy aspect, over his secret thoughts. Tfiis change 
might have induced an acute observer to conclude, that the 
ambitious exile meditated a scheme of escape, and was con- 
stantly pondering on the means of it’s accomplishment. 

The banishment of Bonaparte was a nugatory measure, 
on the part of the allied powers, if they did not provide 
for his strict custody : but they seem to have thought, that, 
when he was removed from France, he ceased to be formi- 
dable. They neglected all the hints and notices which 
were given of tlfc existence of an extensive conspiracy in 
his favor, and quietly suffered him to make his treacherous 
arrangements. It was alleged, as an excuse, that the 
whole navy of Great- Britain would not have sufficed for a 
strict blockade of Elba : yet a small squadron, which our 
ministers, from a sense of delicacy, forbore to employ, might 
have prevented the evasion of a dangerous enemy. 

It appears, that the members of the European congress 
began to suspect that an improper choice had been made 
of a place of detention for their artful adversary. His re- 
moval to a situation from which he would find an escape 
impracticable, was repeatedly proposed : but no deter- 
mination ensued ; and the hints which he received of his 
danger accelerated his departure from the scene of sup- 
posed insecurity. 

Not being destitute either of money or of credit, he 
procured arms and vessel^ and made prepm'ations for a 
bold enterprise. Taking advantage of the absence of Sir 
Neil Campbell, the British supervisor, he assembled his 
guard and an additional troop of adventurers, and ha- 
rangued tfiem in support gf those pretensions which he 
had been compelled by foreign arms to relinquish. He 
accused the allies of acting only from the most illiberal and 
selfish motives, and ridiculed the imbecility of the Bourbon 
family. He represented himself as the oi ly leader qualified 
to retrieve the glory of France, and rescue the nation from 
a degrading yoke. His speech was received with the most 
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animated shouts; and the whole party, consisting of 1140 
men, embarked at night in a brig and six transports. 
Some French cruisers were seen in the morning; but they 
did not obstruct the course of the flotilla, which safely 
March ], reached the Gallic coast. The fugitives 
1815. landed near Frejus without opposition, their 
chief exclaiming, ‘‘Now the congress is effectually dis- 
solved !” He soon met with a check ; for the governor of 
Antibes arrested a detachment, which dared to invite him 
to an act of treason. He also found the mayor of Grasse 
faithful to the king; while the inhabitants, less loyal, sup- 
plied the invaders with provisions. If the commantiant of 
Marseilles had been well-disposed, the adventurous party 
might have been crushed ; but he suffered the enemies of 
his sovereign to continue their inarch unmolested. In the 
neighbourhood of Hignc, the peasants received with appa- 
rent joy the man whom they ought lo have detested; and, 
at Gap, he was encouraged to issue two proclamations, one 
addressed to the French army, the other to the people, 
boasting of his exploits and his services, and reproaching 
the Bourbon princes and the emigrants for their deprecia- 
tion and neglect of that martial glory which was the ad- 
miration of the world. In advancing toward Grenoble, he 
met a battalion, which had been detached from that city to 
oppose him. Having probably received notice, that the 
officers jwere inclined to espouse his cause, he coolly pre- 
sented his bosom to the foremost rank, saying, “Any 
soldier v^ho bears ill-will to his emperor, may freely kill 
me.*” The sense of loyalty was instantly overwhelmed by a 
profound respect for the hero who could act so magnani’- 
mmisly. Hundreds of voices exclaimed, Vive V Emperciir ! 
and the whole body joined the exulting invader, who pro- 
mised to rescue the nation from disgrace, from feudal ty- 
ranny and complicated grievances. Approaching the town, 
he was still farther gratified with the submission of lieu- 
tenant-colonel Labedoyere, who, although he had been 
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favored and promoted by Louis, joined the enemies of that 
prince with the greater part of a regiment of the line. The 
rest of the garrison, and the municipality, followed the ex- 
ample of treason ; and thus were sown the seeds of a new 
war. 

As some official letters, stating the formation of a con- 
spiracy for the restoration of Napoleon, had been negli- 
gently suffered to remain for many weeks unopened, the 
king and his ministers had no suspicion of it's being so 
fully organised, c^when they received the alarming intelli- 
gence of the actual disembarkation of their formidable ad- 
versary. Some of the courtiers ridiculed the enterprise, 
as rash and hopeless ; but Louis was aware of his danger, 
and sensible of the difficulty of crushing the revolt. By a 
proclamation, he denounced Bonaparte as a traitor, and 
commanded his magistrates and officers to apprehend him, 
that he might be punished by the summary process of 
martial law ; and all his partisans and assistants were me- 
naced with exemplary vengeance. He enrolled an army 
of volunteers at Paris, and commissioned his brother, and 
the duke of Angouleme, to preside over military opera- 
tions in the southern parts of the kingdom . To the troops 
in general, he made an interesting appeal, urging them to 
defend their liberty, their property, and their families, 
against the atrocious tyranny with which they were threat- 
ened ; to baffle the base attempts of a public enemy, who 
had wantonly sacrificed the population of the country at 
the shrine of ambition, and who, if fortune should favor 
him, would again purchase, by an ocean of liiood, that 
dominion which the indignation of Euroj'^e would not suf- 
fer him to retain. But this^ address had little effect;— so 
strong was the impression which the martial talents and 
fame of Napoleon had made upon the infatuated minds of 
the soldiers. 

Predicting, from the events which luid occurred at Gre- 
noble, the most auspicious result of die invasion, Bona- 
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parte slowly prosecuted his inarch, as celerity no longer 
seemed requisite for his success. The count d’Artois, as- 
sisted by marshal Macdonald and the duke of Orleans, 
reached Lyons before the enemy approached that city, 
and endeavoured to rouse the inhabitants to a vigorous 
resistance: but the majority of the number, grateful for 
the protection with which Napoleon had particularly fa- 
vored their commerce, were more inclined to assist than to 
oppose him ; and the troops testified so strong a predilec- 
tion for him, that neither the menaces nor o the persuasions 
of the friends of Louis could re-animate their expiring 
loyalty. Prudence now required the retreat of thq. count, 
who was deserted even by his own guard of honor. Tlie 
revolters of Grenoble soon after appeared, with the in- 
vading party ; and their leader, declaring himself the law- 
ful sovereign of France, kept his court for some days at 
Lyons, surrounded with military pomp. He annulled the 
king’s acts, regulations, and appointments; dissolved the 
legislature ; and ordered a new constitution to be framed 
by the electoral assemblies. 

The court had been amused with false reports of the 
success of the royalists in the south : but the real incidents 
were soon known : and the king was advised to seek safety 
in flight. He received strong protestations of regard from 
the most respectable part of the Parisian population, and 
even frjom the troops. The marshals professed the most 
loyal zeal ; and Ney, in particular, requested that he might 
be employed against the traitorous brigand who had dared 
to lead hii fcllow-rufRans from Elba, and whom, he said, 
he would bring to Paris dead or alive. He wac therefore 
sent to Lons-le-Saulnier to take the command of a consi- 
derable army ; but, finding that the officers were unwilling 
to resist Napoleon, and being exhorted, in a letter from 
Bertrand, to co-operate with the friends of the emperor, 
whose cause had every appearance of success, he published 
a proclamation against the house of Bourbon; and, while 
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he expressed a fervent zeal for liberty, he joined the un- 
principled adventurer, whose determined aim was to en- 
slave the nation. 

While the people (some w’ith anxiety, and others with 
indifference) waited the result of this momentous contest, 
which involved the clearest interests of society, the two 
chambers met, in compliance with that royal command 
which was adverse to the wishes of the constitutional 
courtiers, who apprehended that the zeal of the majority 
for the pretensittns of high prerogative would injure the 
true interest of the restored family. Louis addressed them 
in term? well suited to the occasion. He expressed his satis- 
faction in having reconciled his country to all foreign na- 
tions, of whose faithful observance and support of the late 
treaties no doubt could be reasonably entertained. He 
spoke modestly of his labors for the benefit of his people ; 
and, as they had given him striking proofs of their regard 
and affection, he could not, he said, make a better return, 
than to risque his life in their defence. The daring enemy 
who had returned from exile, had not only brought civil 
war in his train, but would expose the country, by his 
perfidious intrusion, to the dangers of foreign hostility; 
and, if he should be successful in his unjustifiable enter- 
prise, would annul the constitutional charter, and re-im- 
pose the iron yoke which had so long oppressed and dis- 
graced the nation. ^^Let us rally (exclaimed the king) 
round the standard of the constitution. All good French- 
men will follow our example ; and the happy termination 
of a war, so truely national, will prove how mnch can be 
effected by loyal and patriotic exertions.” 

In the session which followed, some courtly errors vvero 
corrected, and some unconstitutional irregularities w^ere ac- 
knowleged with a view to emendation. Hut the delibera- 
tions of the two assemblies had not the desired effect : for, 
Bs the enemy advanced, the zeal ot the royalists declined ; 
and the king found that he could not depend on the service 
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of the army. About 28,000 men were assembled near Me- 
lon : and, if these should join his adversaries, the royal 
cause seemed to be ruined. The troops were arranged in 
order of battle; and their courage was less disputable than 
their loyalty. When they expected the approach of the 
revolters, they preserved an anxious silence. Surprised at 
the tardy movements of the enemy, they watched every 
appearance on the side of Fontainbleau. At length a 
small escort presented itself to view ; and, when the men 
who composed it moved forward, they offered to their em- 
battled countrymen the fraternal embrace. A carriage was 
seen, in which was seated a warrior, whose features were 
immediately recollected. He addressed the soldiers in 
mild and friendly terms, and was saluted with the same 
joyous sounds and acclamations which he had been accus- 
tomed to receive in the meridian of his prosperity. No 
thoughts of resistance were now entertained; and, when 
the rest of the usurper'^s troops appeared, a complete re- 
conciliation ensued, and general harmony prevailed. 

The king was still inclined to remain in his capital ; but, 
as it was incapable of a long defence, he was earnestly ex- 
horted by the courtiers to retire from the danger which 
menaced him. Repeated persuasions induced him to com- 

Marck ply ; and, with the hope of a speedy return, he 
20. left Paris to his rival ; having previously pro- 
claimed ^ new session of the legislature, and declaring any 
assembly either of peers or (Jfeputies (except that which he 
should Jtiold in the provisional seat of his government) 
usurpator^' and illegal. The city, for some time after his 
departure, remained quiet; but commotions and tumults 
at length arose, which the national guard with difficulty 
suppressed. After the successive arrival of military de- 
tachments, Napoleon gladdened his Parisian friends with 
his presence, and was hailed by the populace with loud 
acclamations. In approaching the palace from which be 
had driven the king, he was exposed, by the pressure of 
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the throng, to the risque of sulFocation, from which he was 
rescued by his officers. He found some of his former mi- 
nisters ready to receive him; and he assured them of* his 
intention of acting as a constitutional sovereign, and of 
securing peace and prosperity to France. Being con- 
vinced, however, of the expediency of being fully prepared 
for defence, he took an early opportunity of reviewing the 
troops, and harangued them on the trite topic of national 
glory. 

From a desircjof gratifying the people, and more par- 
ticularly the party that demanded a free constitution, Na- 
poleon promulgated various decrees, which his friends 
loudly applauded, and which his enemies could not rea- 
sonably condemn. By one, he gave that freedom to the 
press, which, amidst the agitation of the popular mind, 
Louis had deemed it prudent to with-hold. By another, 
be abolished that atrocious traffic in slaves, of which the 
king had consented to the continuance. By a third, if he 
did not suppress the obnoxious droils vermis^ or consolidated 
duties, he alleviated their pressure upon the public. But 
these and other concessions appear to have been mere de- 
vices for the acquisition of popularity. He dreaded a re- 
newal of hostilities from the allied potentates, and was 
therefore eaffcr to stren^^then his interest in 1 ranee by all 

o o 

llie arts of conciliation. 


LETTER XX«X. 

A Narrative of the most vemarkcihle Incideuts^ hath Porff -^cal 
and Military ^ which followed the llciurn oj Bonaimite 
from Exile. 

So little attention had been paid to the re- ^ j) 
•striction and confinement of Napoleon, that his 
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escape might easily have been foreseen. The dreadful in- 
telligence alarmed the assembled directors of the congress. 
They were conscious of their neglect of the means of vi- 
gilant precaution : yet they had no expectation of so mis- 
chievous a result. But, if they were for a time confounded 
at the event, they were not long undetermined how to act. 
They could not forget the great motives which had urged 
them to action ; and, as the same impulse continued to 
operate, they were ready to draw, with all the warmth of in- 
dignation, the sword which had been so recently sheathed. 

While they knew not the course which Bonaparte had 
pursued, they abstained from the public avowal of their 
sentiments : but, when they had received information of his 

March descent in France, they declared their intentions 
in a spirited manifesto. By violating the con- 
vention which had fixed him in the island of Elba, he had 
destroyed (they said) his only legal claim to indulgence or 
protection, or even to existence; and, by re-appearing in 
France with views of perfidious hostility, he had forfeited 
the benefit of the law, excluded himself from the pale of 
civil and social relations, and rendered himself a fit object 
*of public vengeance They therefore announced, without 
reserve, their determination of uniting their efforts to secure 
Europe against any attempt which might threaten to rc- 
plunge it into revolutionary disorders and miseries. 

Thin jvas not a hruium fiihaeri, or an idle menace. The 
chivalrous ardor of the Russian emperor prompted him to 
send immediate instructions to his capital for the march ol 
troops and for new enlistments. Francis and the Prussian 
monarch issued their peremptory commands for the same 
object ; and no one could doubt the corresponding zeal of 

* Mr. Boyce says, that tlie terms of this manifesto “ plainly contained a pro- 
vocation to assar sination, and disgracefully leagued the stiletto of the bandit with 
the unstained sword of the soldier.’* But this is an unjustifiable assertion ; for 
the expressions which he condemns merely refer to the exercise of pirllir 
or the infliction of nafinnal vrnffprnti'r. 
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Grcat-Britain. The declaration was soon confirmed by a 
treaty, which bound each of the four powers to March 
bring 150,000 men into the field, and not desist 25, 
from their exertions, until they should have rendered Na- 
poleon wholly incapable of disturbing the tranquillity of 
Europe. The British regent was allowed to substitute pe- 
cuniary payment for a part of the stipulated force ; and he 
also gratified the three other princes with a subsidy of five 
millions sterling, without which, they declared, they could 
not execute theiy engagements^. Louis was requested to 
accede to this alliance; and it was understood to be the 
msli of all the contracting powers, that he should be re- 
stored to the throne ; but the prince regent declared, in a 
separate article, that he did not consider himself as hound 
to re-iiistate that monarch, or to prosecute the war with 
a view of imposing upon France any particular govern- 
ment.” 

While the allied powers were preparing to crush the 
invader of France, the fugitive king, wlio was followed to 
the frontier by the household troops, safely arrived in the 
Netherlands, where he resolved to await the result of tlie 
new war. The duke of Bourbon had endeavoured to rouse 
the inhabitants of La Vendee to exertion : but, as his fol- 
lowers weVe unable to procure a sufficiency of arms, and 
had no military experience, he advised them to accept the 
offer of an amnesty, and embarked at Nantes for^Great- 
Britain. The duke and dflcl#ess of AngouKmc had been 
actively employed in the south-western part of France, in 
maintaining the cause of their family ; but their, \ixertioiis 
were far from being successful. The garrison of Bour- 
deaux favored the cause of Napoleon ; and, when general 
Clausel appeared with a body of revolters, the national 
guard and volunteers, after a show of hostility, yielded to 


This treaty was merely a renewal of a convention ^vhich had been signed in 
llie preceding year at Chaumont, while the allies were fii ating with Napoleon. 
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the torrent. The duchess acted like a heroine on this oc- 
casion ; but, concluding, on cool reflexion, that resistance 
would be attended with an useless sacrifice of lives, she de- 
sired the guard not to persist in the defence of the city, 
and sought an asylum in England. Her husband, who 
had proceeded into Languedoc, attacked the enemy with 
spirit; but he was obliged to yield to supeiiority of force; 
and, when he had obtained favorable terms for his troops, 
he was permitted to retire from France. 

As the manifesto of the confederate p)^inces seemed to 

April require an answer, a declaration appeared in the 
2* name of Napoleon, accusing them of a violation 
of the treaty of Fontainbleau, not only as far as it con- 
cerned him and his family, but as it respected the rights 
and interests of the French. The emissaries of the court 
of Louis, he said, had sought an opportunity of murdering 
him : his pension had been with-holden ; the territories 
assigned to the empress had not been ceded ; his faithful 
friends had been disappointed of the promised rewards; 
and it was the known intention of the congress to banish 
him to St. Lucia or St. Helena. These infractions of treaty, 
he presumed, justifled his return; and, as the French 
had honored him with the most favorable and friendly re- 
ception, and had gladly permitted him to rc-ascend their 
throne, he could not conceive that any just grounds existed 
for the interference of foreign powers. The French wished 
for that independence which tiiey had a right to expect ; 
they wished for peace, and would faithfully observe the 
stipulations of the treaty of Paris; and, as no change, 
ominous to the repose of Europe, had occurred in their 
country, they demanded, froiii the allies, a respect for their 
rights, and a forbearance of injury. No nation could be 
justified in compelling them to submit to an impopular 
dynasty, or to the yoke of feudal and superstitious ty- 
lanuy. 

Not content with the dissemination of this manifesto, he 
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addressed a letter to each of the allied potentates, depre- 
cating a renewal of war. He affirmed, that his resumption 
of authority, and the retreat of the Bourbon family, (verc 
the results of an irresistible power, the effects of national 
unanimity, displayed in a just cause ; and he expressed a 
strong desire of rendering that restoration, which was ne- 
cessary for the happiness of the French, instrumental to the 
maintenance of the tranquillity of Europe. That tram 
quillity, he said, might be permanently secured, if other 
princes would IcJlow his example, and, instead of rivalry in 
war, would contend for pre-eminence in the great duty of 
promoting public welfare and private felicity. 

He had no reason to suppose, that any of the potentates 
who had concurred in the indignant menace of bringing 
him to justice, as an enemy of mankind, would condescend 
to answer this communication, or listen to his delusive 
overtures: yet he could not.conceal his mortification when 
his letters had not produced a single reply. As he could 
not be inconscious of his own villany and the blackness of 
his heart, he must have secretly acknowleged to himself the 
superiority of the confederate princes in the moral attributes 
of man, and must have felt an internal conviction of the 
justifiable nature of the war which they meditated against 
him. He must have seen that they stood upon high ground, 
and that, whatever might be their occasional demerits, they 
had acquired the good opinion of the world for ^lii)ir late 
exertions against him. Their Idfty demeanor keenly wounded 
his feelings, and humbled his pride. He became uitusually 
reserved and thoughtful; glooni sgt upon his b!*ow, and 
discontent rankled at his heart. 

When the prince regent^ requested the support of the 
parliament for the renewal of hostilities, carl Grey, Mr, 
Whitbread, and several other senators, denied the necessity 
of interference, and neither admitted the policy nor the 
justice of the new war, as the ruler ol h ranee had regained , 
his power with the consent of the nation, and had no ag*: 
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gressive intentions : but both houses voted for war, in the 
proportion of more than three to one. The supplies which 
woftld be granted by such a majority, at so critical a period, 
might be expected to be unusually great ; yet this new ap. 
peal to the loyalty and patience of an overburthened people, 
while it provoked incidental murmurs, met with general 
acquiescence. 

Disappointed in the hope of deluding foreign princes 
into an opinion of his being influenced by sentiments of 
moderation, Napoleon made preparation*' for war, but not 
with his usual confidence and alacrity. With a view of 
conciliating the people, amidst the danger which hyng over 
him, he relaxed the rigors of his former sway, held out the 
prospect of just and equitable government, and promised to 
improve the constitution of the empire by the most beneficial 
enactments. 

The additional act^ which emanated from his delusive 
policy, contained some judicious regulations. It instituted 
two assemblies, which, in imitation of the lords and com- 
mons of Great-Britain, were to exercise the legislative 
power in concert with the sovereign. It gave to the em- 
peror the right of nominating the members of the higher 
chamber, and rendered the dignity hereditary ; while the 
people were allowed to choose their representatives, to the 
number of 629, and to renew the election after an interval 
of fiv^ 3 jears. No members were to be prosecuted during 
a session for any crime or fiffence, unless the chamber to 
which, they belonged should countenance the accusation. 
The emperor alone w a^ to submit the draught of a new law 
to the deliberation of the chambers: but they were not 
bound to agree to his propositions. If they wished for a 
particular law% they might request him to bring it forward : 
yet it docs not appear from the act, that he was obliged to 
introduce it. No taxes were to be raised, no loans con- 
tracted, and no military levies ordered, without the inter- 
vention of an express law ; and all these points were to be 
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decided only by the popular deputies. The iniuisters were 
declared to be responsible for particular acts of government, 
and for the execution of the laws; and, in cases of supposed 
delinquency, they might be impeached by the representa- 
tives, and tried by the peers. Judges were to be appointed 
by the emperor for life, not being removable except for 
flagrant misconduct; and the trials w^ere to be publicly 
conducted. Courts-martial might still take cognisance of 
military offences: but, if any other acts of delinquency 
should be cornnjitted by soldiers, they were amenable to the 
civil judicature. No citizens could be apprehended, pro- 
secuted, or punished, without a strict adherence to the forms 
and requisites of law. Religion was to be unfettered, pro- 
perty inviolable, the press free, and the right of petitioning 
universal’*^. 

This act was offered to the assent, rather than submitted 
to the deliberation, of the public. Ronaparte being seated 
upon a temporary throne in the Champ de Mars, Ju7ie 
a deputation from the electoral colleges applauded 
the fruit of his political wisdom ; and the confirmation of 
the act was announced by the arch-chancellor. lie then 
stated, to the electors and the inilitaiy and naval deputies, 
the necessity of opposing with vigor the confederacy of 
princes,' and expressed his hopes of victory and triumph. 
When he had sworn that he would maintain the new^ code, 
the assembled people declared, in general terms^ that they 

• ^ 

• The conclusion of the act was as inconsistent and absunl, it was inalignnnt 

«i» I 

anil vindictive. It tended to prohibit all proposals for the recall^ vf Louis, or the 
elevation of any prince of his faraily to the thr^ine, even if the succession in the 
imperial line' should fail. It also exploded the revival of feudal restoms and. 
claims, and the re-establishment of any privileged or predominant r h'on. If 
Napoleon regarded himself as a legitimate sovereign, bccau.se the pcoj)lc (in his 
opinion) had freely elected him, he was bound lo admit, the exercise ot the same 
right of choice, if any prince of the Bourbon dynasty should assert his preten- 
sions; but he hated all the members of that lamily, .1 more particularly wished 
io proscribe them, in revenge for the disgraceful sligina with which their imperial 
and royal friends had lately branded him. 
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would obey the laws, and be faithful to their restored 
sovereign. Eagles were presented in form to the electoral 
presidents, to be conveyed to the troops of the different 
departments ; and the soldiers swore that they would rally 
round the imperial standard, and, acting in defence of their 
country, would repel the enemy or die. Sports and di- 
versions followed the ceremony; and fountains of wine 
gladdened the spectators. 

That enthusiasm which .Napoleon hoped to excite did 
not enliven this spectacle. The decline of his influence 
could not escape his observance: but he dissembled his 
chagrin, and seemed to be satisfied with faint appearances 
of regard and attachment. He soon after opened a session, 
and congratulated the legislature on the commencement of 
a constitutional monarchy; proposed that the laws should 
be simplified and methodised; coolly noticed the hostile 
and formidable coalition; and recommended the prompt 
application of a remedy to the internal divisions of the 
country. Many of the representatives were so unfriendly 
to his authority, that he was not very willing to leave them 
unchecked but the advanced state of his military prepara- , 
lions called him into the field. On his arrival at Avesnes, 
he issued a proclamation, which disgraced him by ifs scur- 
rility and falsehood, if any thing could disgrace a man of 
his stamp and character. It claims, from an historian, no 
other notice than the transient remark, that the allies, who 
are stigiHiitised In this address^as the enemies of justice and 
of the rights of all nations, had taken arms, on this nie- 
morable'occasion, as the champions of justice and the de- 
fenders of the rights of all the European communities, ex- 
cept the French, who, by theiruunjustifiable encroachments 
and infamous outrages, and by their subserviency to the 
restless ambition of a bold adventurer, had forfeited all 
claim to favor and indulgence, and deserved to be treated 
with that exemplary rigor which would deprive them of the 
power of aggression and the means of hostility. The sol- 
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diers answered the address of their leader by loud shouts, 
and by promises of vigorous exertion. 

Unwilling to lose time when he found his troops rcxuly 
for action, Napoleon advanced with a considerable body of 
infantry and the greater part of his cavalry, and attacked 
the Prussian posts at Thuin and Lobez, which he forced, 
lie then approached Charleroi, gained possession of tlie^ 
town, and drove general Zicthen toward Fleurus. Marshal 
Ney, having crossed the Sambre at Marchiennes, dislodged 
the Prussians fijom other stations, and harassed a Relgian 
brigade, which, however, secured itself at a post called Ics 
Quntre liras. 

Such were the incidents of the first day of action. The 
succeeding conflicts were far more important and me- 
morable. The duke of Wellington and many of his ofiiccrs 
were at Brussels when the cam])aign was thus opened, par- 
taking of amusement and festivity. The first intelligence 
which lie received did not announce any serious attack; 
but the second courier brought an alarming account, which 
occasioned the immediate advance of all the British and 
-subsidiary troops toward the Sambre. 

Expecting a general attack, lUiicher concentrated his 
force near Sombref, having St. i^niand and Ligriy in his 
front. He had 80,000 men at these stations; and they 
were fiercely attacked by 90,000, under Grouchy, Van- 
damme, and Girard, while 30,000 marched against tlie 
duke of ^^'ellington. Th& SKsault upon St. Amand was, 
for some time, bravely repelled; but the enemy at length 
forced the post. A battalion, under the inimcdiiiX* conduct 
of the field-marshal, re-tOok a part of the village, and re- 
gained an adjacent eminence.* Sombref was long nuiiiitained 
by general Thielman, who did not retreat from it before the 
dawn of the following day : but the most sanguinary contest 
occurred at Ligny, where, for many I)oiirs, the opposite 
droops, respectively possessing one part ul the village, could 
'H)t by all their clforts dislodge each other. Occasionally, 
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the battle extended along the whole line, with great loss on 
both sides : but the exertions of the French seemed to pre- 
vail; and a division of their infantry, having made an un- 
observed circuit round Ligny in the night, while several 
regiments of cuirassiers had forced their way in another 
part, suddenly attacked the main body of the Prussians in 
the rear, and disordered their line, yet not so seriously as 
to prevent a deliberate retreat to the heights of Biissy, 
whence, wdth the harassed cavalry, the battalions fell back 
upon Tilly. In one of the conflicts between the cavalry, 
Bluchcr, being entangled under his dead horse, reniained 
with an adjutant, neglected by his owri soldiers, jind un- 
noticed by the enemy, two of wdiose squadrons successively 
galloped near the prostrate hero. About 1 5,000 Prussians 
are supposed to have been killed or wounded in this engage- 
ment; while the French, who only admit that 3000 suffered 
in their army, might increase the number with truth to 
8000 

The duke of Wellington would have afforded powerful 
aid to the field-marshal, if he had not been obliged to 
resist a fierce attack upon his own position. While the 
prince of Orange kept a considerable body of the enemy in 
check, one division of the British army, and the Brunswick 
troops, were exposed to the impetuosity of Ney, who could 
not, however, triumph over them. The battle soon be- 
came ^pore general ; and both parties contended, with equal 
courage, for fame and victory. The duke of Brunswick, 
inspired with hereditary valor, and eager to take vengeance 
for the dtiath of his illustrious father, made repeated charges 
at the head of his cavalry, and receivkl several wounds 
before a ball pierced his heart.*’ The French were at length 
repelled by the advance of fresh troops, when, by their 
own acknowlegement, 4200 of their number (and probably 
a much greater proportion) had been killed or wounded. 


» French and Prussian accounts compared. 
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On the side of their opponents, above 2470 suffered, beside 
250 German subsidiaries. 

As Blucher had found it expedient to retreat, the duke 
of Wellington, to preserve an opportunity of being as- 
sisted by that commander, also fell back, and directed liis 
course toward Waterloo. During the march, a consider- 
able body of French cavalry so harassed the rear of the 
retiring army, that the carl of Uxbridge undertook the 
task of repelling the assailants ; and, when his regiment of 
hussars had s'lflered severely in two charges, the life- 
guards, being better mounted and more heavily armed, put 
the engmy to flight. 

The duke’s new position extended from Merke Braine to 
Ter-la-IIaye. He arranged his army, consisting of about 
65,000 men, in six divisions ; and, by the last or the left 
oF these, he maintained a communication with Blucher, 
who, being requested to send two divisions, promised to 
support him with his whole army, and proposed to act 
oflensively, if the enemy should not be disposed to com- 
mence an attack. The French began to move in the fore- 
noon from the heights near Planclieiioit. Their number 
exceeded 85,000, exclusive of a corps which watched the 
motions of the Prussians. The count de Lobau com- 
manded the right wing, d’Erlon conducted the central body, 
and Jerome Bonaparte the left. From an observatory in 
the rear, near the station of the imperial guard, ^Napoleon 
took a survey of the field f vltid he occasionally placed him- 
self in the centre, with some select squadrons.^ Jimc 
The first attack was directed to the scisure of.^ 
post, which, if taken, would have given him the command 
of an eminence, whence hc*might have attacked the dukes 
right with peculiar advantage. It w^as therefore defended 
with the most determined perseverance. It consisted of a 
chateau, a garden, and a wood. A part of .Terorae s divir 
sion gained possession of the two Iasi stations : a great 
iimnber of men fell in the garden ; and many of the 
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wounded of both parties, being left in an oiit-houso, 
perished in the flames which enveloped the chateau and ifs 
appendages : but the house, though reduced to a shell, was 
still retained by the remains of a brigade of guards. 

The conflict raged, at the same time, on the duke‘*s left, 
which Napoleon wished to turn, so as to preclude the ex- 
pected support from the Prussians. That division which 
sir Thomas J^cton commanded, instead of waiting for an 
attack, which was tlircatcned by a strong column, formed 
itself into a compact square, and so intimic^^ited the French 
by it’s firmness of countenance, being ready to make the 
most forcible use of the bayonet, that they fled after firing 
a volley, which, while it did little execution upon the corps, 
killed it’s gallant leader. The enemy, returning to the 
charge, drove back the regiments of Highlanders ; but 
these, being seasonably supported, re-advanced, and re- 
pelled their opponents. In this part of the field, the Scotish 
Greys not only slew or captured the greater part of a body 
of infantry, but, with the aid of a corps of dragoons, routed 
a column of cavalry, at whose head were the cuirassiers. 
This was the most severe and murderous cavalry-engage- 
ment that modern times have exhibited. 

Beside many desultory attacks upon various parts of the 
line, a third grand assault was ordered by Napoleon, who 
hoped to force the dukes centre by a powerful impression, 
before the Prussians could arrive. A numerous body ad- 
vanced toward La Hayc Sainte, u farm near the road from 
Charleroi to Brussels, and, after a fierce contest, seised that 
importahtfpost. Columns of hoi-se and foot now penetrated 
to the centre ; and, being well supported by incessant dis- 
charges of artillery, made great havock among the opposing 
ranks. Encouraged by this success, Bonaparte sent the 
bulk of his cavalry to complete that victory which he ex- 
]:>ected to obtain. They rushed upon the squares which 
the duke had judiciously formed, and into the midst of 
which, with the most undaunted courage, he occasionally 
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threw liimsfjlf to animate his men ; but very fevy^, if any, of 
the squares were forced. 

During this spirited contest, general Bulow emovged 
from a wood with two brigades, and attacked 1 .obaifs divi- 
jiioii in flank, thus occupying that mass of infjintry which, 
if it had been detached to the centre to aid the cavalry, 
might perhaps have given victory to the Frencli. Blucher 
soon alter advanced from Ohain, and made dispositions for 
joining in the conflict. These veteran commanders arrived 
at a critical time, when the Frencli wei*e on the })oint of 
prevailing. Napoleon, expecting the anival of Grouchy 
with a considerable I’orcc, hoped to complete his success ; 
and, wlieii he saw the distant moveiiients, concluded that 
this general was advancing, and that the day^ was his own : 
but he was justly and miserably disappoinled. Placing 
himself at the head of his guard, he now advanced to an- 
other attack. A corps of British guards repelled this assault; 
and the duke, being confident of support, and animated 
with all the ardor of hope, resolved no longer to be em- 
ployed merely in checking the advance of the enemy, but to 
assume an oftensive attitude, and rush forward with all his 
remaining strength. 

The French, impetuous only in aggression, were con- 
founded -at the dreadful shock to which they were now ex- 
posed. They did not long resist this vigorous charge, but 
fled with precipitation. About the same time, their right 
wing began to give way ; fmjji the corps of goncrifl ^iethen, 
arriving at Smouhen, so effectively aided the efforts of 
Blucher and Bulow, that the line was brokey *in three 
places. The enemy retired to Plaiichcnoit with some ap- 
pearance of order ; but, wh«ii that village had been stormed, • 
the retreat became an absolute rout. 

As the duke’s troops were so fatigued with their long- 
continued exertions, that they could not pursue with effect, 
Blucher, who met and congratulated th. British hero at the 
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farm oi la Belle Alliance^ ^ declared that lie would super- 
intend the completion of the victory. He gave directions 
for ,the most vigorous and unrcmitted pursuit; and the 
Brunswick cavalry, still breathing revenge for the lamented 
death of their sovereign, took the lead on this occasion. A 
multitude of the fugitives were massacred, particularly at 
the villages in which they made a show of resistance. Find- 
ing some pieces of artillery at Genappe, a body of the 
French halted, and formed a rampart with overturned car- 
riages; but this fortification was quickly stormed by the 
Prussians, and the terrified defenders were deliberately put 
to death. The chase was continued to the Sambre : many, 
amidst the confusion, perished in the stream ; and nbt more 
than 40,000 men, out of the whole army, could again be 
embodied. 

While the pursuers were thus gratifying both their policy 
and their revenge, the duke and his victorious soldiers, 
without taking that repose which their labors and fatigue 
required, attended to the relief of the wounded who 
thronged the field. The sight of the dead, whom the 
light of the moon enabled him to discern, drew a tribute 
of tears to the memory of so many intrepid and zealous 
defenders of their country and of Europe. He feelingly 
deplored the miseries of war, and lamented the dire neces- 
sity which had driven the allies into arms. 

The consternation of the vanquished commander was 
extreme*. * All his ambitious views, all his prospects of con- 
tinued power, seemed to vanish into air. Even his hopes 
of personal safety were nearly annihilated, as his life de- 
pended on the will of those princes who had marked him 
out for public vengeance. Ne other resource was left to 
him, in the language of some of the* French prisoners, than 
to cut his own throat, and rescue himself from disgrace 
and misery. But it was not necessary that he should fol- 

• Blucher proposed, that the battle should bear this denomination ; the French 
borrow, from Mont St.-Jean, it’s distinctive appellation ; but it is more generally 
named from Waterloo. 
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low the example of Roman hardihood, or, as; it may be 
called, of pagan weakness. It w^as more proper that he 
should fall a victim to violated justice and outraged humanity. 

After some hours of silent and melancholy flight, he 
reached Charleroi, having with difficulty eluded, at Ge- 
nappe, the eager grasp of his exasperated ))ursiicrs ; and, 
on the second evening after the battle, he arrived at Paris 
in deep dejection. The inhabitants were then unac- 
quainted with the particulars of the disastrous conflict. 
Some unfavoral^e reports had succeeded the intelligence of 
the victory at Ligny ; but it was not generally believed that 
any great misfortune had occurred, until the einperoEs 
return was known. It was immediately suspected that he 
had been completely vanquished ; and the truth was dis- 
closed in it’s full extent. 

Four parties divided the legislature. If the emperor 
had triumphed over the allies, all would have acquiesced in 
his government : but, as victory had ceased to attend his 
steps, schemes of dethronement were eagerly entertained 
by three of these politicaEassociations. One party wished 
for a republic ; a second favored the restoration of Louis ; 
and the third aimed at the establishment of a limited mon- 
archy, under the duke of Orleans ; while the fourth adhered 
to Napoleon with zeal and fidelity, or, if he could not pre- 
serve himself on the throne, wished for his son’s succession, 
under the regency of Maria Louisa. His friends, aware of 
the intriijues of the mal-^ot»tents, advised him to dissolve 
the two chambers, and, on pretence of public danger, to 
assume a dictatorial authority : but, as he apprehended 
that this early violation of his solemn promises of constitu- 
tional government might be injurious to bis inteiest, he 
firmly resisted these solicitations. Fouch^, who, foreseeing 
that fortune would not again smile upon his patrom had 
turned his eyes to the reviving lustre of the house of 
Boiirbon, amused Bonaparte with assuiances of the zeal 
^f all parties for the support of his power, and protested 
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against the adoption of that arbitrary advice which, he se- 
cretly thought, would baffle the views of the emperor’s op- 
j)onents. He renewed his objections at a meeting of the 
ministers ; and Napoleon again disclaimed all intentions of 
deviating from the maxims of the constitution. When he 

o 

received intelligence of the rising spirit and high tone o(‘ 
the popular deputies, he was inclined, in an emotion of rage, 
to enforce the suggestions of his partisans: but he was soon 
humbled into forbearance. 

Addressing the representatives at this cn’isis with a spirit 
suited to the occasion, La-Fayette proposed, that all at- 
tempts to dissolve the assembly should be considered as 
higli treason. The motion was readily adopted by both 
chambers ; and it was also voted, that four of the ministers 
should be summoned to the liall, to explain the emperor’s 
views and intentions. They denied that any orders, hostile 
to the continued freedom of deliberation, had been given, 
or that any arbitrary or improper schemes were in agita- 
tion. On the ensuing evening Napoleon held a council, to 
which (beside the ministers) some peers and popular depu- 
ties, and other persons of distinction, were invited. He 
acknowleged that a severe misfortune had befallen the na- 
tion, and confessed that he had committed various errors ; 
but he hoped that the good sense of his auditors would 
rectify his judgement, and provide for the safety of France. 
Some proposed an immediate application to the allied powers 
for peace ; but La-Fayette ridiculed the idea of negotiating, 
on the part of the emperor, when it was known that the 
enemy would not treat with him ; and he plainly hinted at 
the necesi^ty of abdication ; — a suggestion which roused the 
anger of Maret, who attributed ’ the^increasing danger of the 
country to the traitorous intrigues of Napoleon’s adversaries. 
After a warm debate, it was resolved, that the two chambers 
should be requested to treat with the confederate princes, 
and that money and troops should be raised without delay ; 
but, wheji these propositions were reported to the repre- 
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sentatives, with a hint of the emperor's readiness to make any 
sacrifice which the people might require, if the offer of nego- 
tiation should not be accepted, the countenances of the ma- 
jority exhibited strong marks of dissatisfaction, as it was 
concluded that he only wished to gain time for maturing his 
schemes of violence. Duchesne advised, that the assembly 
should desire him, for the safety of the state, to abdicate the 
sovereignty ; and even some of his ministers earnestly ex- 
horted him to resign, with a good grace, that power which 
he could no long^er exercise for the benefit of France. 1 he 
glory of such a sacrifice, they said, would immortalise his 
name : but he smiled with disdain at the offensive remark ; 
for he had no other ideas of glory than those which involved 
the splendor of sovereignty and tlie lustre of military fame. 
His brother Lucien endeavoured to rouse him to violence, 
by intimating that, if he did not exercise the prerogative of 
dissolution, the representatives would proceed to extremities, 
and depose him by an explicit and peremptory vote. — They 
dare not,” exclaimed the enraged emperor, who, before his 
anger cooled, asked Davoust what force he could employ 
against his political adversaries ; but, when that minister 
dissuaded him from all rash attempts, he secluded himself 
for an hour, and brooded over his declining fortune, without 
daring to have recourse to violence. Boulay and general 
Solignac, remonstrating with him, extorted a promise of re- 
signing, if his son should be immediately acknowk^ed as 
emperor. He signed a dedlamtion to that effect, and gave 
it to the general, who carried it in triumph to the June 
hall. The deputies, exulting in the advantage.* 24. 
which they, had gained, [placed his person and interests 
under the safeguard of the r/htional honor, and sent their 
president to thank the illustrious citizen for his devotion 
to the public welfare, and to ^t^plaud his extraordinary 
niagnanimity. 

The two chambers, readily accepting hi& resignation, ap- 
pointed a council of state, composed of five members; 

VOL. vn, ^ K. 
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namely, Fciuche, CauHncourt, Carnot, Grenier, and Qui- 
nette; and these ministers issued a proclamation, recom- 
mending concord and union, and intimating that plenipo- 
tentiaries had been sent to negotiate a peace in the name 
of the natiod. Laden brought forward, in the assembly of 
peers, the question of his nephew’s succession, and moved, 
that they should acknowlcge Napoleon II. as emperor of 
France ; but the majority, content with a provisional go- 
vernment, evaded the proposition. Exasperated at this 
seeming breach of faith, Bonaparte threatened the peers 
with his vengeance; but both chambers pacified him by 
complying with his request. 

He manifested his folly and weakness, in having recourse 
to this idle subterfuge. He had no reason to suppose that 
the allies would suffer him to govern the state in the name 
of another prince, or even to exercise the smallest degree of 
power, as they not only bore arms against him, but against 
his whole family and all his devoted partisans. He pleased 
himself, however, with the idea that his dynasty still sub- 
sisted, though the new emperor was absent from France, 
and even in a state of confinement. He declared that he 
would faithfully adhere to his abdication, and would act the 
part of a loyal and orderly citizen. But, as his presence in 
the centre of a large and licentious population encouraged 
disorder and tumult (for the army and the rabble were still 
attached to him), the committee of government requested 
him to remove to a considerable distance from the capital. 
However displeased he might be at this intimation, he 
consented to transfer his residence to Mal-maison; and he 
also, at the desire of the new rulers of the nation, stated to 
the soldiers, in a public address, the necessity of his re- 
moval from Paris ; but he disgusted the prevailing party 
by omitting the mention of his retreat from power. His 
remains of ambition prompted him to solicit the dignity ot 
military command ; but the administrators were so far from 
being inclined to gratify him in this respect, that they urged 
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him to expedite his escape from the danger with which he 
was menaced. He was advised to seek refuge in North- 
America, or at least to remove to the coast; and, •after 
complaining of the ingratitude of those who had servi|ely 
bowed before him in his prosperity, and who now wished 
to banish him like a convicted felon from the country which 
he had so long governed, he repaired to Rochefort with a 
party of friends and domestics. He continued above a 
week in that town, in a state of gloomy discontent, anxiously 
observing the ^ourse of events, and sometimes employing 
himself in preparations for departure. 

He might easily have been seised by the active and 
vigilant emissaries of Fouche; but this minister did not 
wish that a person who had filled so high a station, and 
whom he had so long served, should be delivered up to 
public justice, to which he knew himself to be equally 
amenable. Having in vain endeavoured to escape by sea, 
the harassed delinquent, after long and anxious deliberation, 
resolved to trust to the generosity of that government which 
had pursued him with the most determined hostility. In a 
letter which he addressed to the prince regent, he compared 
himself with Themistocles, who sought an asylum among 
the enemies of his country: but the illustrious Athenian 
was not; like the Corsican, an enemy of the human race. 
Accompanied by Bertrand, Savary, and other July, 
friends, he surrendered himself to Maitland, com- , 
mander of the BellerophoR, who conducted the whole party 
to Tor-bay, but would not suffer any of the fugitives to go 
on shore for a moment. •• 

Napoleon apparently Expected, that be should be treated 
as an unfortunate prince,* or permitted to live in Great- 
Britain like a private gentleman: but .he ought to have 
considered that it was a sufficient favor to spare his life, 
which, by the laws of God and man, he had forfeited. 
While he remained in a state between hope and fear, a 
convention was adjusted at Paris, consigning the custody of 

K K 2 
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life person to. the British government. When nn order 
arrived from the prince regent for life deportation to St. 
Helena, an island in which he might be easily watched 
an(|. safely guarded, he indignantly declared that he would 
resist the arbitrary mandate ; but, reflecting that exile was 
less to be dreaded than that violence which his resolute 
opposition might provoke, he calmly acquiesced in the pre- 
scribed voyage. 

His brother-in-law, styled the king of Naples, was less 
fortunate. When this usurper co-operatecj^ with the Aus- 
trians in Italy, he was solely influenced by motives of in- 
terest. He was a soldier of fortune, ready to espouse any 
cause which promised to be advantageous. Little praise, 
therefore, was due to him for supporting the common cause 
against the disturber of Europe; and there was no doubt 
of his reverting to his former connexions, if his patron 
should be enabled to resume his sway. Even the court 
which had formed an alliance with him did not seriously 
confide in his honor; and all his endeavours to procure 
from the British regent a ta-eaty of friendship, or an ac- 
knowlegement of his title, were frustrated by the unfavorable 
opinion which had justly been conceived of him. He 
maintained a correspondence with the exile of Elba ; and, 
as soon as he was informed of tlie arrival of the perfidious 
invader at Lyons, he renounced his confederacy with 
Austria, and resolved to promote, with the whole force of 
his realm,* the interest of the Erefich emperor and his own 
aggrandisement. By commencing hostilities at Cesena, he 
exposed Iikpself to the severe resentment of the allies, and 
hastened his ruilr. ’ « 

The Austrian emperox', haviifg a great force in tlie north 
of Italy, would npt tamely sufier such a pretender as Murat 
to domineer in that country. General llianchi was there- 
fore ordered to oppose him with vigor; but that com- 
mander, being unsuccessful in ati engagement near Modena, 
ifQtrcated toward ; the Po. Count I'Jugent, who was at the 
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fhead of another body of 'Austrians, left Florence to the 
enemy, and marched to Pistoia, sustaining repeated attacks 
from the Neapolitans, who could not, however, wich all 
their efforts defeat him. 

Murat had endeavoured, by an appeal to the natural 
desire of independence, to rouse the people of the northern 
^nd middle parts of Italy into a confederacy against the 
Austrians; but they easily discerned his interested views, 
and very few, except his own subjects, joined his standard. 
When he had peached the neighbourhood of Ferrara with 
his main body, he was attacked and driven to the south- 
ward ^ and the other divisions of his force were also con- 
strained to retreat. Sensible of his danger, and dreading 
an assault upon his capital from a Britisli and Sicilian 
armament, he made frivolous excuses and absurd apologies 
for his military movements and operations, and requested a 
suspension of arms ; but, as this was an indulgence which 
he had no right to expect, it was peremptorily refused. 
To secure a retreat, he attacked general Bianchi near To- 
lentino ; and the conflict was prolonged to the close of the 
second day. His great superiority of number did not enable 
him to obtain the victory. His loss was severe; and daily 
desertions thinned his ranks. Yet he would not relin(|uish 
the important contest without a farther trial of strength. 
Having procured a reinforcement, he turned upon his put 
suers near San-Germano, and assaulted all the ouj-posts oi 
Nugent’s division, even enceftapassing various bodies, winch, 
however, cut their way through his ranks. lie then, in 
5tead of attacking the principal position, resuraccMiis retreat. 
The union of four Austrian divisions completed his ruin*^ 
He fled to Capua wit^i th? wretched remains of his force, 
foreseeing and bitterly lamenting the loss of his power. 
The appearance of a small British squadron in the jay o 
Naples had already deprived him of all the naval oice 
which he had upon that station, and iiad placed his capita 
at the disposal of the allies ; and a convention was 
signed at Casa-Laiizi, for the surrender of all the 
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fortified towns in the kingdom (except three which were 
then under blockade), and of all the ports and arsenals. 
He had given a general authority for treating ; but these 
terms were adjusted, without his consent, between the baron 
Carascosa and count Neiperg, the Austrian commander. 
He escaped in , disguise, and embarked for France, while 
his wife was sent to Trieste. Prince Leopold, soon after, 
took possession of Naples in the name of the lawful king, 
and received strong testimonies of the returning loyalty of 
the inhabitants. The promise of an amnesty removed the 
apprehensions of those who had renounced their allegiance 
to Ferdinand; and, when this prince re-appeared in his 
metropolis, he was saluted with enthusiastic acclamations. 

The fugitive adventurer might have fotmd an asylum in 
the Austrian territories; but, by folly and rashness, he 
provoked his destruction. He retired from Toulon to 
Corsica, and put himself at the bead of a party in a moun- 
tainous district, where the constituted authorities of the 
island were unable to enforce full submission. Still restless 
and discontented, he returned to the Calabrian coast, landed 
near Pizzo with about thirty adherents, and endeavoured 
to rouse the population against Ferdinand : but his appeal 
was derided ; his escape was obstructed ; his followers were 
Oct. slain or captured ; and the infamous assassin of the 
Spaniards, being condemned by a court-martial, 
aufiered death for invading a country in which he had long 
reigned. His government was^ iii some respects, superior 
to that of his rival ; yet his unjustifiable intrusion, and his 
want of honor and principle, prevented his acquisition of 
popularity. 
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LETTER XXXL 

Hktoy'y of the Progress of the renemd War^ to the Pacu 
f cation of Paris ; >with a Piew of the chief Political 
Changes on'dained hy the Congress of Vienna, 

The gloriou^s success of the British and Prussian armies 
decided the fate of Europe. It manifested the detcrmiiia- 
tioii of the allies to execute their recent engagements with 
honor and fidelity, and to substitute vigor and efficiency 
for the empty menaces of former coalitions. It extin- 
guished the enormities of French despotism, and gratified 
the suffering nations with a prospect of dignified inde- 
pendence. 

After a day’s rest, the hero of Waterloo began his 
march toward Paris. Although the British court bad ap- 
parently disclaimed the intention of imposing a particular 
king or government upon France, the duke may be sup- 
posed to have received private instructions, authorising 
him, in Ihe event of a signal or complete victory, to act 
as the restorer of Louis : he would not otherwise liave 
publicly asserted, that the respective sovereigns of the 
troops under his command were the allies of the king of 
France, which ought therefore to be treated at? a friendly 
country. This declaration alarmed the adversaries of the 
Bourbon family, and occasioned severe strictujeS on that 
inconsistency which appAeared to tllem to be a gross violation 
of faith. Regardless of ihe opinion of that pari of tho 
French population, the duke advanced with the dignified 
air of a victorious general, not with the stern features of 
a barbarian conqueror. No contributions were extorted, 
as he passed through the towns and viiiagcs, from the ter- 
irors of the inhabitants ; who, on the contrary, were gra- 
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tified with .full payment, or received regular notes, for 
every thing which they furnished. Fair speeches and 
friendly promises were substituted for that harshness ami 
arrogance with which the Prussians treated the French, 
who, in many instances, shut up and deserted their ha- 
bitations, in the route by which Blucher proceeded. This 
commander rather encouraged than repressed the licenti- 
ousness of his soldiers ; for he could not remember without 
keen resentment the horrible outrages which the troops of 
Bonapartci had perpetrated in the dominions of his royal 
master ; and he wished to give the French a salutary lesson, 
by teaching them that they were not to violate the laws with 
impunity. He denounced vengeance against all wiio still 
dared to support the interest of a perjured and sanguinary 
usurper, the scourge of society, and the enemy of peace. 
Having taken Avesnes by scalade, he suifered his men to 
commit various excesses, and ordered that the soldiers who 
had defended the town should be sent to Cologne to repair 
the fortifications. He defeated the remains of the French 
army at Villars-Coteret ; and Bulow, soon after, gave them 
a considerable check : but they reached Paris before the 
Prussians could arrive in that city. 

Being met by the deputies whom the provisional govern- 
ment had sent to propose peace, Blucher refused even to 
allow an armistice for an hour, declaring that he would not 
treat before he entered the capital : but he granted passports 
for their* advance to Haguenau, where, he said, they might 
be introduced to the confederate princes and ministers. 
After tw6 (ruitless conferences, the envoys required a deter- 
minate answer; and, wh6n this was postponed, b^, cause the 
•British ambassador was not empowered by his court to ne- 
gotiate with the new government, the deputies returned to 
Paris in disgust. 

The duke of Wellington, proceeding into the Cambresis, 
sent a detachment to attempt the reduction of tlJambray.^ 
The city was assaulted in four points, and taken j but th^ 
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citadel was still defended, though not with the most deter- 
mined spirit. It was the wish of the general, that this 
fortress should be surrendered to the personal requisrtion 
of the king, who, being invited by the duke to re-enter 
France, and urged by the princes of his family to hasten 
his return, neglected the more judicious advice of his most 
considerate and respectable ministers, and advanced to 
Cambray. Prudence, and a due regard to the opinion of 
tlio people, required that he should keep himself in reserve, 
and not join tl^ allies in hostilities against his former sub- 
jects, but leave the contest to their decision. Wlien the 
garrison had capitulated, he entered the town in triumphal 
procession, amidst the loud acclamations of those citizens 
who would have hailed with an equal appearance of zeal the 
return of Napoleon. In a proclamation, he referred to the 
dilUcultics which had surrounded and perplexed him in the 
preceding year, and apologised for the errors into which, 
with the best intentions, he had fallen. He disclaimed the 
imputed intention of re-establishing tithes and feudal pri- 
vileges ; declared that the apprehensions of the purchasers 
of national property were ill-founded; and promised to 
pardon all who had opposed him, except the authors of that 
iieiarious conspiracy which had occasioned the march of 
foreign armies into France. 

However depressed and humbled were the French by 
the progress of the allies, there still remained among them 
that spirit which would dot^tamely surrender their metro- 
polis. The fortifications w^erc repaired and extended : tho 
i^rniy assumed a menacing attitude: the national guard 
seemed ready for defeneb: and a multi t ide of volunteers 
took arms. The rulers of the state stimulated the courage ' 
of the people, without neglecting the great object of an 
honorable accommodation. They wished, before Louia 
should be Reinstated, to bind him to tl'c observance of a 
constitutional charter ; but the foreign friends of that 
prince were either so unfriendly to the liberty of France, 
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or had so good an opinion' of his moderation, that they 
were not inclined to see him fettered and restricted. 

When the invaders were approaching Paris, the two 
chambers made a dignified appeal to the nation. The 
war, they said, ought to be terminated, if the promises of 
sovereigns were supposed to be obligatory : but the troops 
of the coalition were almost at their gates, without stating 
for what object they continued the war. A resolute de- 
fence was therefore necessary, unless the people were so 
debased as to have no wish or regard for freedom and in- 
dependence. Peace was a desirable object: but it ought 
not to be purchased by disgraceful submission ; and it was 
the duty of both assemblies to defclare, that they never 
would acknowlege, as their legitimate ruler, any claimant 
who should refuse to recognise the rights of the nation, 
or to enter into a solemn compact with his people. If 
an overwhelming force should impose such a master upon 
them, they would protest, in the face of the world, against 
so flagrant an instance of tyranny, and would take the first 
opportunity of re-asserting their rights. 

This proclamation was disregarded by the king and his 
allies. The Prussian general attacked Aubervilliers, and 
gained possession of the post after a fierce contest : he lost 
it, and re-took it : but, instead of proceeding loathe north 
of Paris, he directed his course to the south, where it was 
much less capable of defence. At Versailles he maintained 
a long and severe contest ; and, having dislodged the enemy, 
he stationed his reserve at that town, his right wing on the 
heights of Meudon, and his left at St. Cloud, Alarmed at 
his approach, the national guard joined the regular troops 
and the volunteers in harassing his soldiers by every mode 
of hostility ; and all parties seemed to unite for the defence 
of the capital and the country. They dreaded a general 
assault, when the duke of Wellington had crossed the Seine; 
but the two commanders were content with investment and 
vigilant observation, hoping to enforce submission without 
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proceeding to extremities. The duke even suffered a large 
supply of provisions to be conveyed into the city, for the 
benefit of the inhabitants, as if it had been a time of pekce. 

Being attacked at Versailles, the Prussians retreated for 
a time, but so6n re-established their superiority ; and their 
success induced the ruling party at Paris to call a council 
of war. When some of the speakers had recommended 
submission, others advised a spirited defence ; and it was 
determined that a battle should be risqued at Issy, before a 
surrender shouhj be offered. The conflict proved unfor- 
tunate to the French, who were so discouraged as to abandon 
all thoughts of ulterior resistance ; and the danger of an 
attack from both armies intimidated the Parisians into a 
desire of capitulation. 

The demand of a truce was no longer opposed by the 
allies, as they expected a speedy surrender. The baron 
Bignon, the counts Guilleminot and de Bondy, appeared 
at St. Cloud on the part of the French army: major-ge- 
neral Muffling acted as the Prussian commissioner ; and 
colonel Hervey was deputed by the duke of Wellington. 
After a short negotiation, an agreement was ad- July 
justed, consisting of eighteen articles, providing 3* 
for the retreat of the army and the security of Paris. It 
was stipulated, that the different posts and barriers should 
be given up by the third day ; that the troops of the line 
should retire beyond the Loire within eight da 3 ^s;^ tjiat the 
national guard, and the *mfinicipal gens-J armes^ should 
perform their usual duty in the city ; and that the consti- 
tuted authorities should not be molested by tlffe foreign 
troops. The twelfth artfcle was differenily understood by 
the royalists and the fj*ien3s of Napoleon. It impoited, 
that the inhabitants, and {in general) all persons who were 
in the capital, should be considered as not amenabit to 
any tribunal, nor liable to any charge, cither with respect 
to any employments or functions in wliich they were con- 
cerned, or for their conduct and political opinions. When 
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questioned on the subject, the duke declared, that the con^ 
vention related exclusively to the military occupation of 
Paris and that the disputed article, which some construed 
into a preclusion of all inquiry into political delinquency on 
the part of the French government, was only intended to 
prevent any measure of severity, under the military authority 
of those who concluded the agreement, tow^ard any persons 
in Paris, on account of their political conduct or sentiments. 
But it was argued, on the contrary, that, as the invading 
generals had no right, by the law of natioi:s, to take cogni- 
sance of those political opinions of the French, which had 
reference only to their own sovereign or governn^ent, the 
article related to that power alone which had a right to 
punish ; and, therefore, that every offence of that denomi- 
nation was completely pardoned. Upon an accurate view 
of the stipulation, however, the phrase z?i gc7icra\ though 
awkwardly and inconsistently introduced, evidently appears 
to have been intended to qualify the universality of the con- 
comitant term, by allowing such exceptions as might seem 
adviseable; and, indeed, the negotiators had no right to 
preclude, by a military convention, those inquiries into poli- 
tical delinquency which the restored king might deem just 
and expedient. 

This convention gave great joy to the citizens, whom it 
rescued from the extremity of danger: but it filled the 
licentious army with indignation. It was stigmatised as a 
disgraceful and ignominious Compact, which no true patriot 
would pbserve. Some parties of the soldiery were inflamed 
to temporary madness at this second surrender of their re- 
nowned city, and rushed with desperate fury "^on the out- 
posts of the invaders : but these ebullitions of rage gradually 
subsided; and the exertions of the national guard eminently 
contributed to the restoration of tranquillity. 

The new constitution continued to occupy the attention 
of the national representatives, without reference to that 
prince who, though not yet recalled, considered himself as 
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restored to liis throne. In a declaration whicli they issnedy 
they renewed their demand of assent, from the future 
monarch, to those stipulations which were calculated to.fix 
the liberties of the nation upon a firm basis ; adding, that 
no government which should refuse ifs sanction to such 
articles as were approved by the people would have a per- 
manent existence, or would , effectually secure the welfare 
and tranquillity of France. If the choice of a sovereign 
had been left to the free will of the nation, it is probable 
that the duke of Orleans, the most popular prince of the 
Bourbon family, and the most willing to grant freedom to 
France, would have been elected to the sovereignty ; but 
the allies regarded Louis as king de jure, and had extorted 
from him a secret promise for the payment of large sums of 
money, and the temporary maintenance of foreign troops 
within his dominions. This recognition of his claim was 
announced, by the ministers and generals of the confederate 
powers, in a conference with Fouche ; and it was alleged, 
that the French ought to be pleased at his restoration, as he 
was inclined to promote their happiness, and as their ac- 
ceptance of him would preclude those territorial cessions 
whicli, on their submission to any other prince, would be 
peremptorily demanded. Fouche and his four associates 
now resigned their authority ; and, when the peers w'ere in- 
formed of this change in the government, they discontinued 
their deliberations : but the representatives of the jieople 
were less submissive ; for ihay declared, that nothing but 
the power of the bayonet should prevent them from doing 
their duty. The national guard, however, haviiij^received 
orders fron\ the king, obstVucted all accc.^o to the hall ; and 
the deputies indignantly retit'ed. 

When the king re-appeared on his way to Paris, the 
road from St. Denis was so thronged, that it was extremely 
difficult to pass. The approach of the most beloved and 
esteemed of monarchs could not have excited a greater ap- 
pearance of loyal enthusiasm, than did tlie return of a prince 
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whom, not long before the majority of the Parisians and of 
the nation seemed to mark out as an object of aversion. In 
the, selection of ministers, he was advised, not by the princes 
of his family, but by the duke of Wellington, to admit 
Fouche into the cabinet. He declared Talleyrand pre- 
sident of the council, and also re-appointed him secretary 
of state for the foreign department. His ministers for war 
and finance were, respectively, the marshal St.-Cyr and the 
baron Louis ; while the duke de Richelieu, whom the king 
particularly esteemed, was super-intendent of the house- 
hold. 

The return of the royal family to the capital did not im- 
mediately put an end to the w'ar. So great was the obsti- 
nacy of the military class, that some garrisons were mucli 
more intent upon resistance than ready to yield, notwith- 
standing the general submission of the people. But the 
arrival of the Austrian and Russian armies hastened the 
complete conquest of the country. Davoust, and the 
troops beyond the Loire, consented to a transfer of their 
allegiance from the emperor to the king, without presuming 
to exact any conditions from his fears or his policy. The 
citadel of Lisle was surrendered ; Suchet ceased to defend 
Lyons; and the operations of a British squadron in the 
Garonne concurred with the exertions of the royalists to 
subdue the obstinacy of Clausel, who had dared to retain 
Bourdeaux in the name of Napoleon. 

While^ occasional hostilitie;s marked the remaining agi- 
tation of the times, a sanguinary reduction occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Nismes. A body of royalist volunteers, 
being joined by the populace of that city, di^sarmed the 
guard, forced the barracks, and, in concert with a multi- 
tude of peasants, harassed the friends of Bonaparte. During 
six weeks, many outrages and murders were committed by 
the rage of party and the fury of revenge. Factious jour- 
nalists attributed these commotions to the intolerance of 
the court, as those who sufl^red were chiefly protestants; 
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but the kihg 9 though attached to the catholic religion, 
never was inclined, by disposition or bigotry, to act as a 
persecutor, . 

The disbandment or reduction of the army, and the 
punishment of the most notorious delinquents, occupied the 
anxious attention of the cabinet. After frequent delibera- 
tions, it was resolved that a general dismission should take 
place, and that a legion should be raised in every depart- 
ment, but should not be so completely new as to exclude 
those disbanded soldiers who might be thought worthy of 
admission. In this arrangement, a greater force was pro- 
posed for the establishment than the country seemed in time 
of peace to require ; for the calculation of the infantry ex- 
ceeded 145,000 men. 

Of the most criminal accomplices of Bonaparte, nineteen 
were marked out by the king for trial. Among these were 
Labedoyere and Noy, who were condemned as traitors, 
and shot. M. de Lavalette, who had strenuously promoted 
the second usurpation, was also convicted, and would have 
shared the same fate, if he had not escaped from prison in 
the dress of his wife ; who, for this insult to the government, 
was for some time detained in confinement, but was not 
punished in any other mode for the warmth of her conjugal 
affection? Carnot, Soult, Vandamme, and thirty-five other 
delinquents, were merely ordered to await the decision of 
the two chambers, whether they should be banished, or tried 
by the ordinary tribunal?. stSoult had been favored with 
the confidence of Louis, and appointed minister of war : 
but he treacherously promoted the ^restoration of^apoleon. 
The persons named in *the second list were merely stig- 
matised, being permitted <Sb enjoy their lives and preserve* 
their wealth, although many of the number deserved ex- 
emplary punishment. 

The great difficulty of settling the nffairs of France re- 
tarded the conclusion of treaties between that kingdom and 
the allied powers. Dismemberment and partition appeared 
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to be so violent and unjust, that even the keen resentment 
of the princes would not suffer them to entertain such ideas: 
but, they resolved to inflict both punishment and disgrace 
upon a nation which had so tamely submitted to the re- 
newed intrusion of Napoleon. It was determined by the 
congress at Vienna, that the French should resign a ,:part 
of that frontier which had been allowed to them by the 
treaty of the preceding year; that they should pay a large 
sum toward the indemnifleation of the allies, and give up, 
for a certain term, the possession of many important for- 
tresses. If the princes had not conceived a high opinion 
of the ‘‘enlightened principles, magnanimous sentiments, 
and personal virtues’* of Louis, they would have imposed 
much more rigorous terms upon a conquered people than 
those which were contained in the new treaty. 

Amidst the moderation which had guided the former 
arrangements, the numerous and admirable works of art, 
by which the Louvre was adorned, were suffered to remain : 
but the same delicacy and forbearance, on the part of the 
conquerors, did not direct the new regulations. Marshal 
' Blucher took the lead in enforcing the demand of restitu- 
tion. He required a speedy surrender of the spoils of 
Berlin, Potsdam, and Cologne; and his menaces had the 
desired effect. Canova, the celebrated sculptor, “claimed, 
in the name of the pope, a similar restitution: but the 
weakness of his master was derided by Talleyrand and 
Foucb6; and so imbecile a powef would not have regained 
a single picture, statue, Or manuscript, if the duke of Wel- 
lington haji not lent the high authority of his name, and 
the effective aid of his soldiers, fof the removal of the pur- 
*^loined property. In defiance ofuhe clamors and menaces 
of the Parisians, the process of recovery stripped the Louvre 
of the fruits of unhallowed rapine; and Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Italy, were gladdened witli the re-ap- 
pearance of the valued testimonies of human talent. Of 
1 .<>00 pictures^ not more than 274? were left to the ]Prenclu 
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and bf true prindples 

kindi,' fiiad: founded the peace and prb^perfty of iiMions, 
While the iiifferent^treaties were producing^heir intended 
effectd,' the Frencb> lagislatiire endeavouk’ed, by a general 
amnesty, to quiet the alarms bf the disaffected, and ex- 
tinguish the remains of agiktion and disorder. The projec 
’ offered by thb kirij^^' ifcceiv^ some alterations in it^s pro- 
particulariy^ #^^ to those regicides who, in 

reitirii for that clbmettcy Mibfdj had lives, had 

Mot onfy prdiMoti^1iip#|^&pi^^ but 

had consented^'to 'accept dffices fi^in him. The continued 
giiilt of thei^ incorrigible tnffehdei^roui^ the resentment 
of the rigid fOyalisteV i^^^ zeal; however, did not impel 
them to a recommendation cf sanguinary extremities. It 
‘ was Ordained, thaPt^^ F^mice within one 

month, that they should be 

deprived bF:tf$i^ aMd^ and of all property which 

had been giratuitously transferred to them. The late ordi- 
liaZhcb was declared "to be iii full force against the criminals 
.of that cla^s to wHw^ Key Belon those of the second 
ariahgement ^et^ n<^ kingdom; and 

the chief iiistigjators bf*^ and most active ac- 
complices in - also excluded* from the 

■■•"amnesty^ ’ 

In reflecting, my db^r soil, bn ft e memorable occurrences 
which preceded this impoi^^t settle you may be in- 
dbeed Sb^bbserv0, Ibat 'fte disbi^de^^^^^ of the 

^ for the pre- 

J pbhd^fabbe^b^ paifty, produced their hltural^resul^^ hi 
leading to the' 0]^ of imfifiltry despotism, Shch was 
the bittof afeWi which prompted a mis- 
guided nation to Subvert the throne, and to ^ 

conipareltyety*m{ld government for ft e "rigors of upstart 
tyranny. ^ The long dur^^^ swA;;^, which gratis th^ 
adv^^uter' wipo' 
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excite ywr sur^^, whep you consider, that a discipline 
force, attach^' to 

an fe^ing^ 

piay habU^j^ iutiQudate and over-awe a^i^t popuieon, 
wbie,.;.fif ty 

sai^ii^ hi m" resanto^t; ibr will your aiito* 
nisbinentbe pa5d|caavl| the of 

the power, 

states, whicl^;bidng,;gpveiue hy j^rejndices, 

and haHtuatii^^to fdrtoe sp“'it 

and energy requisite fiM;,,an efiGectusl defence against the 
artful luandeuvres and vigorous attacks of ^e nfw school 
of policy and wm. >®!«,V fi>?;li“t*tely % the ^ace and 
honor of society, whehj . |]^ ^^i|s.cf encsoac^ wid 

enormities of outrage, had proceeded to an ^rmingeiiceiw, 
the gener^ ze^ of rj^tapto, was at length awakened, and 
threatened to overwhelm tte 'arrogant propagator of ser- 
vitude and misery, who had. lopg defied and insulted die 
whole civilised wptld. IProvidento fevoired, die just and me- 
ritorious enterprise, smd c^foupd^ tbfi^^^erNs schemes 
of inordinate and criininal amHiion. . , 


■ LETTER.XXXII, 

History of t^ tkeMecU^ ^ j^^oi^ge m;. 

HAUAgaj|o ai^' enfeeBled by war, the natioi^^ of Europe 
wisheAifpr 'pie^bnibn of |he priptap^ powers,* 

and thiH^^^iidp. a^rangmnepto, ,|oeinod jnS^ise a con- 
tinuance ; a lp’eatb||ig^ti|^ at le^t gmned, 

for a revival jprgi^^lls ev^ ; fflug is eid^OX 

swee)tmiadsOpiemb4tored by contirast, the ^ange in this 
^se W|i^j^t;;^ a luxuripi*# et^oyiu®nt} nnd, ip Britain, so 
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who ibad tifiver 
It was 

diirty to ttalKtain, by a pradent iiihd' ja^ govern, 
ment.ia ibe- days of peace, that rapitiMioh which they had 
aqqoifad anud^' AM^OVtienceof After a long recess, 

F^. ly^the .|iK^£^Wt^'i!e«8s^bl8d.. To the speech of 
. - , the priaw li^snj^'the pe^e dhaiopsly looked for 

infor« hatirtBj t'M^ieFr;.anft*dbmfert. He ^ve them some in. 
telligence whl^ before; 'and he^cited their 

surpirise by deelaADj|^:npoiii:.die audbority qf his nunisters, 

' that the manufactures, copiineiie^ and revenue of the united 
■ kii^oip, we^ ' irfajl^'sifelwf^op^ Efirery/ieader 
who was lidfa xhUd at dfe timh; tony, easily recollect the 
real state (^.thosaostsMishineiits. ' '* 

Thq return of peitcei although it brought security in it’s 
train,' did ifodt dimitdsh . the burtheUS of the nation in that 
degree which wiss^^reasoiiably expected. A large standing 
army was maiqtiiined; aqd it was the intention of the nii- 
. nistry to co^^q!| dieodi<ntei|ax' up|m p»rc^ not indeed 
at , it’s full amonhj^^but with, a reduction-' Of five per cent. 
This menace' etCtdt^ A general alarm ; and the wantoiiness 
of .mUdstqn^.pi^^ loudly censured. Notwith- 

standing the piecentSatiM .of numerous petitions against the 
ipipost, the chaUceUprqf the exchequer ventured tCf propose 
itfs continuance : but the ^irit Of the house revolted from 


^ia!|^]^od«^^ a msyority of thirty-seven 

triunipb s^jaHinded over the whole vicinity. 

; rs^»|SKtinj^^ settfette^t of the civil list 

■ apriiunnjraigf butlcls a Subject «on which 

it. 11 jiot USSess^ places and siuAhires 

were',pcrtiaAsioCiidj^tam 0 d; and the aggregate alA^nce 
was augUi^t^ al^rugh the parent of.a considerable 
part of- ii^jiMXt ofV'differteit fundi ^ a pioteneefor 


.assertitig thSt itiwas diminished, 
felhif 8g scssio#- a .ne«^ia#id 'lysa 
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public in cpnsequence of a matrimohlal alliatice. 

The of Wales, having rejected the hd- 

dresseft of ihe iprinoe of; Orange, had fixed her affeStbh 
upon the priniC%'i4dp^pf Saxe-Cobiirg-Saalfeld, who had 
visit^ .Engird the/'tit^n pf the coi^^jfederate sb^eriugne ; 
an«^:rai;ihe;l^nt gav^hp, asB^ the pafllar 

merit riot only aettled / pounds per annum on the 

happy pairs Ijali^«S;i|the bridegroom sjhad rionfeiTed honor 
on the prino^ iri^teatl of being honored by heir, allowed 
five-sixths oft^inho^h^be^ hiin,;e(v6n if the 

tie should be;^pken:^ h^ Thi^ it must be ob^ 

served^ was a very '.unnecessary excess Of U|eraUty; The 
marriage, howeverjL seetned.to give general: sritlsfacfiori. 

The distress <^’ the i^^cuhtoal interest ' produced a 
number of petitions One meriiber rittribltti^ 'the 

pressure to rirjW^ causes, i brit chiefly to the 

enprmi^ df ' tri^ation^^^ otier-trading in fiSO 

bounty of the'%^h 0 Cohs^nerit rtdundalilce of pro^-i ^ 
duce: but no onO. cOrild derdse'ri proinifflrig reni^ The 
manufacturers,^ ril the/ same tinjOf complained of that vrant 
of employment which was occasToned by- the general' iiri- 
poverishment of their count^m^, arid By the renewed Up-, 
plication of fbrei^ comnaririxties fi) the hrisiness Of friternaf , 
supply; Riots arose in -several coririties frOin that disointeot 
which this«state Ofi aiihirs produced.^ /|n Suflfellt, large 
parties marph^ frorii one vifiiage to Mother, dis^^lng^ OP’ 
injuring the horises.pf iridlvMriah^-whO were not COriskleipd 
as friends to the ^Sor. Tri the cOuiity 'Of ^lamibridge, 0 
body, of prOyinciye extorted riianey fromihe iBBSbitaritsdf 
Ely and'ikttd^ptK pSId^ed prariy of thOsho^rand con-- 
tinucd their untiP a patty of drrig|00i^''and yOOr*^ 
nianry appew^p iA conflict ensued ; the riot'liiB quelled ; 
and five of,ihii|elipqu«it^ b^g tried arid»c^demfted, 
were purrished Wl^tdOatb.: ..A-riot itt Norwictif'WaS iri^e 
easily suppressed^ 'atid other commotions were insignifics^t 
a»d Reafethu: close of.., the ri popular 
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meeting took pWe in the Spni*field% and resolutions of 
reform^ suggested .by Mr. H«)ry HunV. ^ere yoted by 
acclamation. An'apothecnryof tbeimnie of W also 
harm>g*ted the rabble in .the same ft^hboui-hood ; and the 
sub^i^nent <^erat%m of those who .^tei^ to his oratory, 
excited a tompbrm^^alanil^^^ thetoii^opelis. V The rioters 
paraded ^e;i<^eemj |^rie^>ff,^ri^ 8 nn 8 i%m the shops of 
several gunME^thsr marched to the Royal Exchange, had 
a short eonteikiwith AfS Msd^mayQr ani^eome officers of the 
jJoKcei. and at Im^dr i^maed ft a military 

attack.,"' '■■■■I ' ■■ ^ 

These ’disturbance did not sewoiisly encroach jpn the 
gmeral tranqm^ify ;of the jmnlm. The majority of the 
nadpn;>loohi^.jtot|r«rd to a &11 enjoyment of the blessings 
of, peace, and patmndy waited for the removal of die pre- 
vailing distrmw.;, &;'•?' 

In the mwfet^OstonsiW^ war arose, 

not iBdm!d^in huh the; coast of Africa. The 
predatory ^|^|icl|ces r*tod *abi(MBina^^^^ of the Al- 

geJsnes had hipg excited ge- 

nerad .mdi^d^i and it was^^^d^^ particular wish of eveiy 
cQmmerci^’ 38 totei^';thatl:^nai (hasdsem should be iu- 
flicted;h]poh th^;hasefip even British vessels 

vrere oeca#nally vhtih^od by them, lord h^^oufh, being 
Ordef^ by try the tffect of temperate 

,mt^06ith|a^n, sailed |o Algiei^,; and submitted three points 
icr^dty’s copjsidcrf^p. ,;i|p!«le/^c^l,w 8 % that his high- 
ness treat»the ^ 

coloniiM j^tSTsecmid pojat was, the^p^ldc^ of coneloding 
peace widbu^e kings.of Naples and Studiniu, ami the third 
"relatod to.vtte. . abolition, of Cl 9 listmn ^ave^ ife his do- 
minioas; Explicit promises were given pnj,ilhe tyiO first 
heads? bn^^CiiOther^pp^wasjsiin tht^’^^^^^^ 
impOTta»htouh«:vhuis^-f|i^^ 

; rulers of Tunis ansd TrijptdS whdi^^ vidt^ by the 

admiral, M':ere more complmnt.tbuit^^®**’ 
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and promised that they would not consign prisoners of war 
to the mismes Of disgrace of slavery > but would treat them 
according to the practice of Christian nations. ^ 

Returning to Algier, his lordship renewed his remon* 
stranees without eflFect ; and, while he was thus employedj a 
brutal massacre was perpetrated at Bona upon many coral- 
fishers, who were acting under the supposed security of the 
British flag. A squadron^i calculated for a bold en- 
terprise, was put under his command ; and he was joined 
by vice-admirai Capellen, whom the king of the Nether** 
lands had sent with a small fleet to promote the success of 
the expedition, ; : v- 

The preparationss which had been made for the defence 
of Algier, rendered the attack extremely dangerous j but 
nothing could deter or dis<xjurage the two commanders and 
their gallant associates* Lord Exmoutb, in the Queen 
Charlotte, caist anchor so near the mole and the batteries, 
that the enemy seemed for a time to be confounded at this ; } 
mark of intrepidity. ^ The other ships followed, and took 
the stations which he preserilfo 3 j,' with a precision which 
even exceeded his hopes. A treittendous fire was Aug* 
now poured from the walls, the batteries, .and the 27. 
ships in the harbour; and it wes answered with due spirit. 
The bomb- vessels^ and the boats which had guns and rock- 
ets, ably seconded the Operations of the larger ships ; and 
it was * by their fire (says the admiral) that alit^e»sbips in 
the port, except oqp, were ilfflaines, which extended rapidly 
over the whole " arisehal, store-houses, and gim-byats, ex- 
hibiting a spectacloaf awful grandOiir, and mtSest, which 
no pen desdli^ I*'® contest raged 

without the leafit. inter mission; and, as sufficient havock 
had theh the assailants slowly retfred, waiting 

the effect of that defeat and^'^isgrace which the 

barians had suffered. Dreading a rerswal of attack^ the 
dey listened to tha offer of terms; and a treaty was con- 
cluded, by which he bound himself to the abolition of 
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‘ChMstian slavery fh his domiftiOlis, and tb the immediate 
fiurr^der of all idayes. Above 10(^ of - IhOi^ unhappy 
eSilSs were npwxll&eyked^ plbcs^ uricf& the 

the sum syiS^^ refuhd^^^ w^ the dey 

:'. ^Ii^^:^eived for 

. WJhile we, re^t jneh who fell on 

this occasion*, wO cannot refrain 

of applause;tb ijie giailant admiral who sb ably superintended 
%he bjperatibni^ aud ii^bose example ti^ded^ to confirm that 
4^ura^b and promote those excriibns accompU^ 

ofe^cf of the expedition. ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

‘ Me E^ench did. *not cbhcurvfn? aUhougli 

tthey had as mifofiJ t^sob success as the 

iEngfish or the^ Their sowreign had no wish to 

Jeugage in it ;) and be probably considered the scheme as 
Quixotic and^ ibfoa^^^ The concerns of internal policy, 
the state of parties, and the occasional bghations of his 
reidm, engrossed his attentibW^ T divided the 

l^.islature,“the friend# br the new; ebnkitution, and the 
vr mWahroyalists^the Whi^s anS the Tories of France* The 
Jatter, in the earlier partbf the year, formed the majority 
of die chamber bf deputies ji but the new elections, avowedly 
iiifitiebce^ by,tfae court, gave a preponderance to the former, 
the king was apprehensive of ill' con^^ the 

. Tabal-of those^ w^ 

V ' The#^inotion# ^hich arose in France reconciled many 
^ ^frfoilds of thb jiouflb ‘of Bourbon to the CbOtinuance of a 
i^forei^ paring in<>the kingdom. At Paris;: ihe in^ of 
malcontS^ exci^ alat;m t but no actual insurirectioii took 
^ place. The tran^Qlity of Lyonk^^-Ms-st^ disturbed 
by the partisans of Niti!)felebh, vmo did h^ pro- 
; ceed to thb extreniity of violfttiCe* Sedltj^nw ibbehmk^^ 
were opportunely detiect^ at TareScou ; atid^& body of in- 
surgents attempted to suiprifiib Orenbbie received a 

stated that 128,^. jpi^-|^mcn wer^.liUed» 

. less e-xpo5sed,)5\lifer^ a very amatt loss. 
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severe ch^k the eommandant, wlia tnarchrf out i to 
meet theiu>^and put them to flight after a ^ihort conflict, r 

The Netherlands remftmecl in a tranquil state* . The king 
sedulously attended to d£ his station^ strictly 

observed the new consUtution, promote^ an union of interest 
between hisvold and vn^#"|>rovinces, introduced 
and order into jdie financial adm an^ encouraged 

commerce and matinfactiires. For thesecurjiityi of hisrealm^^^^^ 
in the event of a future war, he gave addidonai strength to 
the frontier toi^^ns^ andj to, conciliate th^ pribSSes who had 
opened his way to power, he acceded to the ^hbly qlHance. 

Th€!» advocates of freedom in Germanf anxiously viewed 
the conduct of the Austrian emperor and his Prussian ally ; 
but they rather hoped than expected r that those princes^ 
would perform the premises which they had spontaneously 
given at the late congress, for the organisation of r0p#- 
sentative governments in their states#: Francis was so habi-^ 
tuated to the exercise of despotisui, that he could, not per?- 
suade himself tp fgive up any pqrticHi of his 
and Frederic was not disposed work of political 

reform before his friend should^set the ’Sample# He even' 
endeavoured to check that nibdifeate fi'eedom of dise^ssion 
which appeared in some of the public prints, as he^ehd^^his 
ministers' did riot wish for the, advice of mere jBcholars or 


philosophers, whqih they .dee#^ incompetent 
practiiml polfo^^ Bodi?iprin<^ chiefly ti uste^ 4 o their 

armies for the support and, tbere^^ 

both ordered LB reduction -of their miUtary ^t^ ishixienta: • 

for the relief of finances, e^SBlSiU twain-' / 

tained a force. ; ,Tlie kin^f^ BaVaria^v 

concurred witlu(th^vin'^^^ of 

grant of to the people, whomj||^fW^r3h^ 

resolved sopn to g?aipfy* This prince 

u niop:^iih ;Austr|a^ ^he.deaith of thaicm- 

peror’s third attached to domestic 

F rands oflered ? his band to a Bavarian princess ; gnd tlie 
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nuptials wete celebrated with pompous parade^ but (in con- 
sidei^ation of the prevailing distress) not With the usual 

The* peoffle cSf Wirtemberg wibi^ less pai^ive than other 
German cbmmuniti^ in their iulfe^ssion to the king* The 
stst^veihtured to remonstrate against his arbitrary assump- 
t^ of authc)^ty,^ati^ against tlie im- 

position of ^|s wfffiout -their He etiswered their 

eddtj^es id a conti^ptn^ denied their claim to 

the charactdib of Wegitiipate lj|ie dispute was 

atiJl 

piectic fit, from he did not recover* He had^strong 

metital powers, and was convemtit in various branches of 
" art and science. His nianneH ft||4‘:addi^^^ 
and prepossefirfi^i when he WishM^^to plea but he was 
proud, iihperiou&i and .tyiannicalV yht s6m con- 

seii^tious as to make voluntary reparation to persons whom 
h^lhad injured^ ^ of George 

at the same 

tim^^ was attech^^ the new king, con- 

ciliated tW, states By promising a reform in the admini- 
':stratimi^>. ■ 

: of repr^ntati ve ^vemment was brought 

fprWard in the diet of the Germanic body at Ffanckfort, 
not by the Austrian president^ but by the deputy of the 
duke of^ Saxe- Weimar, who presented a copy of the new 
constitution of that state, ands* expressed his hope that it 
would be guarantied by the confederate assembly. Some 
of readily agserited to the proposition, while the 

for delay, as the ekle! to require ma- 

t-4 Spain, at thia period, was^ hot so tranquil as 

storm of war ouj^fat to have raidered it. 
Thc/'COiiirti^ ^Wfw ^ n indeed, dfetii Aed by violent com- 

. motions; but the conduct of the court was so arbitrary, and 

IP , numerous ^.were the violations of peri56hal liberty, that 
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great discontent pervaded the kingdom. A ^treasonable 
conspiracy of ah ^rocioua complexion is said to have been 
discovered 'at Mai^ld 5 but it seems to have been only^that 
manifestation of an uncourtly spirit, which furnished a pre- 
tence for the imprisonment of obnoxious citizens. In many 
of the provinces^ likewise, frequent arrests took place ; and 
some indiyid)i|$l^ even^eri^^^m comfortless gloom 
of dungeons. hUarity arising from 

t\iro marriages^-^-*ohe between Ferdinand an a I^ortuguese, 
princess, the o^jier between the king’s brother Carlos and a 
sister of the new queeni-^a gleaiii of clemency broke forth 
in the^form of a general pardon; but the boasted act of 
grace was modi&^ by so many exceptions, that it was ratlier 
a delusi<m than an indulgence. 

The Spanish coloiiies ih South- America were still in an 
unsettled predicament The independent interest was pro- 
mising, yet precarious. General Bolivar met with success 
in some expeditions, without performing, any memorable 
exploit. Morilld> on the otb^i hand> recovered Santa-F^^ 
and reclaimed the neighbouring proviBicials to submission. 
A bold step was taken at Bueno^AyreSi where a declaration 
of independence was promulgated by those reformers, who 
styled themselves the / representatives of the united pro- 
vinces pP South-^merica, assembled in general congress.*' 
In North-America^ the. make 

some progress; but ipuch 

power of the royalists be effectually with- 

stood: ^ - » 

Portugal #as tredted^i^t^ d^ndclRS^f Brasil, 

which now erects ilitoa kingdom, ihan as the mother- 
cauntry. councif 

nf the:.sova?|a^^--^^ ruled with little 

'^isdom^ ^ witliiii^eat :r%a«J the real interest of 

: Jolin Vt , who lmd |ueceea«a hU wbltier. 
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th# people' Commerce in sSife d^fee encouraged, 
tHough iinpolitic' Restrictions soiifjigtfi ^ of in- 

qflisltiori becainO ‘ tofeiarit' • ^^^‘ fretedotri was less 

checked; but ^Kticar liberty V^ VTiolly 

Th'e state 'of Itoly'i^as noi’'cafet^lated to gratify diO ivishes 
of th6 philanthropist, “becauA^'tlie'pOople in general,3i4 not 
efljOyHhO blessings of ‘^od '^oVei^iment. king of 

Nfpes l^igsdrtd finvileges ^ 

the Sicilians; but/ in his cohtidf^tal ^provinc^, he was 
sedue^ by -^{l coniiselldi^' nieiMures. The 
pope ptohibifed the use'of 'dS’tln^ proceedings of the 

hol^' office, findHtes humane lb’ fil^ j^Ofitica^ adnunistrati 
but he suffered , a' variety of rtbusOs fO’pifeyail; apd was too 
ftMbletO protect of 

banditti. His S4f&itffa¥Aiajes{yj ^il|rlMly;'&6re bhii^^^ 

thim the kin^ of 'l^apT^, Tided tnorfe like a Veak b%ot than 
aW^able statdtinkft;''and;‘Pi fSd ^ovififees sdl^Rct tb Atiktria, 
the energies -of thV ptfopiciWere rath'erlcheckcd than pro- 
.nioted';-^they gtbdn^'idifler the weight sceptre. 

. -' In TnAey; exercised, 

pjrtHtitilarly over^Sbd^lSd#^ population:, but he conde- 
scended 'ttJ grant a thfe Servians, allowing the 

ttO act at (Dbiifstanfinpplc as 
fetuiii for these 
ooncessipnj^'- ;he was sufieri^ to Mtii^bn Belgrade, and to 

enlisted i 


^ Of If 2^000' men, enlisted in 

' "j ** "" ' ■ 

th^Serviph^ the vigilant 



twb of 

he^ and ' bw had^feaM-^ffef^if-Britain, with 

r^d"tb'^idOU#'brtia_cbas'#’%bad|'^^^^ in some 

instidibii' applied- to* to 'topirovetheht ; ami 

foreign ifkiiiiatiH to under his patrbnige. He made a 

progress teitfab 'Summer through a part Of h» dominions, 
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proii;oted^^.^l|jfe ^i»fox^ l^f hfe people, and , receiy^ .dieir 
gratfifuL ^pplau^. ‘ KIi^ Ss?edisii in a JT^fele. , 

state of health, .^ less active an| vyi^t^^^^^ crawn 
prince aj^ads W di- ^ 

rccted the pnblic affairs. He remedied the disorder of the 
finances, and re-animated genef 4 industry. He presided 
in the Noi^e^an dieV^nd observed with pleasure the 
approach 6f 4ei^|^s to a con 64 (^Q!e^|^ thei^ new 
government. - " 'v- ■ 

From this ^jqid .circumstances 

of the continental of tho 

British realm. The prm^ whea be re- Jan. 28 , 

assembfeci tfae,.|w^"iion 8 e^^J^ con- I817, 

tinuance of thkt?. been feU^^ with greater . 

or less severity, by which,, 

he thought, could not .admit immediate remedy; but 
he consoled hiy, subjects with the assurance, that they ‘cle- f 
rived inestimable adyantagea from the existing system ofS^ 
law and government^ the mpst perfect that had ever &Ueh 
to the lot of .a^^ilieppW Th^ mU^mifusterial members 
recommended a great rctrenchzneutih the pnblic expendi- 
ture, and u p^riiamentary/cfori^^^^ r^m^ies fpr 

the existing gri^an<^s; and^e leaders of ^ 
graciously* prom%d tO; Uttend%,t^^^^ poih^J 

they u^ec^ssaiy 

and highly^ 'V. , 

Alarmed a^the lati^’tUi|^ijo«iil,ass8pbloge^^i^^^^ Spa- 
Fields, and at oth^ popular meetings, the^pi^iS^ regent 
sent a mess^g^ |o ^90^, .with such docuMSft^ as, he 
thought, wpulfl^^^ii^lopeC^^^ dangerous views of the *ual" 
contents. followed, — tlie^ appoint- 

ment of a' secr^^j^ittoe, tb^’pi^ntation ©f a report, 
snd the enac.ta^ei^''^^U vpl for the suspension of the huhecis^f: 
eorp^is With a View to tljj^ justification of this uu- 
consiitutioniS jjaieasure, the danger of me state was stu- 
diously exaggerated.;, and another bill wms brought fovw’aid, 
VOL.' V|-3r>i:’^ M ■•■ 
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bjr \?t(ich 0 'oHtical meeting % 

aii^lfbrinet'.act. ' •Saaured by'.tbe*®:!^^^^:^-^*®*®^®^ .' ’; y 
prb&cdfedithaif a»i® 

tions fbrtr^r wonld still fertbwj^terijpirth^^^ne, 
they <itdered an indictiii 0 n«;to’ ^<^pCTcd agaiM Wa^n 

the ^hecary, aodvaitie ^f ^7 

acquitted the first, tod the attotiT^general then dedared, 
in a tQnetrfgtotipwa conde6Ctosit»|;#4t H^;y«>"“ P"®' 

sccutr the were " 

charge of tre^tiv^fe tniilty of sedi- 
tious practices ;fh®rt^iti<i .. 

: the time of thS^ ^ffdcess, «Be 

bo^ a treasonable form:; of the 

ptople to mis^ovecotrii^t attd tl^ ^itit of reform, Jeremmh 
Brandreth' to^ 's^e ether mtotiftfitiifers strenuously en- 
deSTOured iidf.'di^nis^ :*^^^ 

■Nottinahafai-: yWhey' ^d ordy eblleCt a Very small party 
by all t^eir clambirs did^P ^htis- flattered them- 


i; Which occurred about 
■ ^ of the disaffected 


. clasa of ptWvincjtiwj[.^^^^^ of thj 

t • redress 


ig of the lower 
;ngth of com- 

binatfoni^hich' iftjgfe^fprce a redress of grievances: but, 
with SiSlff infatdiiil^i^ flolnded themselvra, and pre- 
inpitStifiii?their niin. Braiuiircth added the guilt of murder 
'to tfei^mlhality of f i-eBimT for, when a family refused to 
etTC artbe fire-arms k^#;%-fhe houseV he shot one of the 

ihmateff1ii?^tf|ft^^pn|:^^l«^ insurgents, 

^uShdSiiie'toirHo^ ywmanry, under 

fled 

trial/ artoidPh ws» c^deitoed *'fo ' ®^*^* '^toer a 

Ludlsiniirtsft ali» fod»fl and sirred vri& him. 

•f- Frtoce;at the sante time, was not free firorS coji^otions. 
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The pre^pce of a toi^igh axiay, though; voltihtadly di- , 
uiiiiishedjhy.tl^. allied pmcea iniitbe^p|oportio» of a fifth, 
gave gr^^ ,P^Sl^ttBe^*lKSI^i^»aly tO; tlie adinil^b^jpf Napolra^ 
but ev^. to ^pbrng^afrii^^l^i^lhe' to 
be rendered a dependent proyioce.. The privationa also, 
consequent piv an un0|H:^l^Bd)ne.;faa1:TQst, tended to 
the minds pC dm peoplb, . f The mumars of discontent some- 
times swelled ptto clamor^ and partles'c^ coialepirators were 
ready to rtisl^^ntOvSOdithmj more pai^ctiiaEly at Lyons ; 
yet the vigilance ofthp government prevented serious mis- 
chief, The king wemi***^ prudeiicc and 

firmness, and endep,V)Oi««d, vtithout xpean subservienqr, to V 
reconcile to-his ^svfty even ihe devoted partisans of the late 
tyrant. ' A new elecd<^ of the popular representatives tpok 
place in the autumn by.^ order; and; when both chambers 
met,' he with. -the, , 

pope, which dJot^edss much m^i^Ce as Ae pbntiff 
right to expect, while it aecayq^^ppvileges of the Gallic 
church. He o^rj|tu^ated jrevhpd.pf puWfC 

credit; tranqui^Sy • nod niMti;^*c!opfidence, :and. OP the 

pleasing prospect of national pTK^jerity*. .', 

Spain continued to be in a disordered state. The priesC^tt? 
ridden king domineeri^ pyi^i^^ pcpplp,. wd n^le^d;^^:,» 
performance ojl^hi? promiso for ^ rcsKidcr ;'*'Onypc^ c ' 

cortes. that ^^igpyefDment was: ^ just and 

exemplary,'. 88 '.lip preclude' 'the necessity of any check or 
control on the. part of thsf .influence 

offectious leaders,’ migh^pnihdate dr greiftl^l^aken the . 

power.of the prd|po> , ..He yiQW aUrm.^ at,a“ iaw^'^don in , 
the city drYpi^il^ whe^.tbpppphhice bad it^e insolence . 
(as the consiiiuUpn,, 

and to insult 'ttet^Omt 

fliot.ensnedj^,ff 3 g^ipate^':|n,fe^^^ Pf tlip court. . A . 
conspiraay^ Barc^ona, wbipi^ wa| directed to the m.ye 
object;; »npi;!di^vemdf^pre .f|^:m ^ 

to act ;:%id general Lacy, whp was ayh^ 

' ■••"■mm2 
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;4^]^ii^ many of the 
^ ' .^ence'iili, their ^Ijemes 
ihe BrasUiui yoke, and 




more was taken 


Mc^ly i? m.tur,,.,MbeiMiop jr». « 
L^elai 
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fh'en^'ldag df'WirUi^g was tttvolve^ # so&. 


pf h‘8 mlm, chiefly on thCsii^^t: 




iiiii]^ his 

eye was not so dettioCradc. te thi^y' but he 

refused to aa»pt it' to: (h^if fefelih^ iii’'ivery m^ject, and 
dissolved th^ assembly:*^ ehilCi:ed; witir 

some niodificlUonsj add thd subj^ of the" old duchy, and 
of the added l^i^riesf^werc piacei^'dH^W:’'^^! footing! 

The Bridsfi rejgeflt Sfd not ifltdrref^ in t^^ internal 
arrangemerits^oir tlio pentlBfl'''lttkite8, but Inaintain^ ah 
amicable concert’ with'"ili^?dlffcr^ht powers -for the pre- 
servation of gehef^' pellMV he lainetitcd the oc- 

casional interruptibn^ traia^atnity the kingdom which 
he govern^! 'tie was 0blis^d’^0finathhl: the late ihshrrec- 
tional movements' were not'iolloW'ed by^h imitation of that 
dangerous ^xainpl^. pb^i^ved with j63^ ih&i^discbhtent 
had subsided, {uM that betbr titles were approaching : blit 
his joy was suddenly check^|yp|i^esiri^ afflictioh. ‘^ 

The pregnab(^ of hid ' belo^^ldauightir ' had been an- 
nounced, aqd, evefy^ bne lopkra of 

the throhei" But Providence brddSiibd'that the nation dhould 


longer enjpy eitlier Ae pr^eht^bf the molfeV^ . 
le of her “prbgeny. * A ‘difficJbft tebor^ adS'thb^iMifit'of 
obstetric skillj fpr the/greati^i^ fitfejrtiion 'bf the 'inydieil at- 


no 

hopi 


tendants tp __ ^ 
was slill-ibi%r)Hbhri'flo' 


lie chfld^(whichV' however, 
^irfejt, provctl 

fatal to tlie^nflferiun^(fe'*plflhfc^'-^ ' Sob^ hid been 

dcclair^, by those Wflb doghV^ iBavd be^ judges of 
all the ewa* • was , 

|reme]^^'eW/lij|f^*^ll2'* tfe^bfeii '#rith‘ ^cOt difi 
"cMOusitfoiii’ and ^ 


of brea^ihg,^Si^i 

of her age!. '^i^SEh^.%^ p 
hraltb, the shock Mhb^di^i 

sudden, l)3j^bt'^ti|!fli|e^s^ 




j?4ecciiid’'^rv W 
CTjoyed'tf '^od kite hr 
iii'^dh the'haticto*'ltk8 a ■ 


nppe^ 'to have hepo 


ex- 
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Yemplary. She was affable and condescending to her in- 
feriors ; humane, friendly, and beneficent. Her good sense 
had'* corrected that vivacity which, in her earlier years, 
bordered upon petulance ; and, though still lively, after her 
mm'riage, she appeared in general to resemble the steady 
and fjrudent mother of a family. She did not, like some of 
the members of her fitmUy, delight in pOnip and pageantry, 
the ‘ baiibles of a Wieak mind ;’:-bu^ preferred the calm 
privacy of domestic life, and the friendliness of select and 
social parties, to the unmeaning compliment^ and frivolous 
ostentation of a crowded ahd'^burtly drawing-room. She 
had cultivated her mind widi care and assiduity ; she added, 
to a taste for literature, die elegant and ornamental at. 
complishments suited to her sex ahd^ftation ; and her moral 
purity was refined by the influence of religion. 

A. I). The general regret had not entirely subsided, 
1818 . wheii the parliament re^assembled. The prince 
regent then declared, that it was a soothing consolation to 
his heart, to receive from all descriptions of his majesty’s 
subjects the most cordiaV assurances both of their just sense 
of the loss which they had sustained, and of their sympathy 
with his parental sorrow ; and that, amidst his own suffer- 
ings, be had not been unmindful of the effect which this sad 
event must have on the interests and future prospects of 
the kingdom. ‘ 

The qffairs of this session were not remarkably interesting* 
The first bill that was broughlfc' forward was one which the 
ministers were very eager to ahtiounce, with a view of con- 
vincing ftbpiblicthat^t^^ had no wish to encroach upon 
constitutional liberty. It provided for a repeal of that act 
of suspension which, they preteni^OT^w necessary for the 
security of the state. As tficy cbfiid' not deny that some 
irregularities bad been committed in the exercise of the 
great powers which had been allowed on that occasion, they 
demanded, from the two houses, a bill of indemnity for 
themselves, and for all who had acted under them in the 
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seisure and detention of reputed offenders. TJiis bill was 
warndy opposed by the lords Ersklne and King, by Mr/ 
Lambton and sir Samuel Roinilly; and the last spe;akcr 
pointedly lemarked^ that, instead of being ^as his friend 
had called it) the winding-up of that system of injustice 
upon which the minister^ had been acting, it seemed to be 
a ^ prelude to farther exertions of power, and to future 
denials of justice.’ The observation, as will appear here- 
after, was prophetic. 

The subject of education, chiefly that of the poor, oc- 
casioned some debates. It was well known that shameful 
abuses and embezzlements bad disgraced the characters of 
many trustees, appointed to superintend the application of 
tliosc funds which were devoted to public instruction ; and 
Mr. Brougham was therefore induced 1;o propose, that per- 
sons of learning, judgement, and respectability, should be 
authorised to make a strict inquiry into the execution of 
every trust of this kind, A bill to that effect received the 
royal assent, after it’s spirit had been diluted in it’s progress 
by the arbitrary jealousy of the lord-chancellor. 

The dissemination of religious knowlcge also occupied 
the attention of both houses. The prince regent having 
desired them to direct their particular attention to the ‘ de- 
ficiency which had so long existed in the number of places 
of public worship belonging to the established church, when 
compared with the increased and increasing population of 
the country, a million sterling was voted for the 'building 
of .new churches; ^nd, as that sum was evidently insufficient 
for the number which seemed to be requisi^, iDwas pro- 
posed th^t pecuniary subscriptions^ should be promoted by 
all the weight of influ^ce for that meritorious object* 
Lord Holland suggesled the expediency of drawing a large 
sum for this purpose from the richly-endowed church ol 
England ; but this idea was instantly o'ploded by the higher 
<^lergy, although the archbishop o! C; nterbury and some 
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of bis brethren contributed by indiyi^ual donations to the 
-increase of the new fund. 

The acts of the French court, and the proceedings of the 
legislature, |vere not ^aore remarka^^ this tranquil year, 
than those of the parliament. The king enforced 

the IskYi for the subjeetion of political publications to cen- 
sorship, and thus compelled the writers to adopt a tone of 
moderation, . This ^ gaye^ to rtile different prints, 

an air of tameness,, unpleasing to the palate of an English 
political epicurq. On the su^^ tnicle, his 

majesty gratified our court with an ordinance for the con- 
fiscation of the ship and cargo, ip case of any attempt, on 
the part of hie subjects, to prosecute that infamous traffic; 
and he sent a squadron to cruise on the western coast of 
Africa, for Ihe security gf the Jmressed patives. In another 
respect he attcndedvlp d^e diclptes.o and integrity, 

by appropriating fund, ^ under the sanction of the legisla- 
ture, to the liquidud^h 9 ^ 4^)^^ been contracted 

by Franco^^ M^^ At the renovation of a fifth 

part of the chjambev,of deputies the effect of a law (enacted 
in the preceding year) superseding the intermediate nomi- 
nation of. electors, proved favorable to the popular cause; 
and the king, , by admitting the count de Cazes into his 
favor, testified his inclination to support that interest iu 
preference to the high claims of prerogative. 

In Spain, the public discontent was in some degree al- 
layed by a|i occasional rek^tiqn,6f tbe rigors of authority, 
and by the attention of the court to the increase and freedom 
of trade^ butr the general satiffactm^ would have 

been produced by a course of equitable^gpveiKpment did 
not ejitjist in that country. Changes, w^^ in the 

cabinet,/^ than. ftoip judgement; and 

measures were aUered, but without a subst^^ salutary 

change. Even that object ujmn which Ferdinand seemed 
to be particularly hitentj-^th extinetjon of colonial revolt, 
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— was not pursued with vigor, but was alternately postponed j 
and resumed. He solicited, for this purpose, the iiitei^ 
position of the allied powers, and stated various conces^oiis 
by which he was willing to purchase the return of the mal- 
contents to their allegiance; but no important eiffect re- 
sulted from this application. He endeavoured to procure 
from Great- Britain that aid which he could not reasonably 
expect; andj wheh he libped to concilialb the regent by 
agreeing to the abolition of the slave trade from the year 
] 820, he couljj only obtain a grant of 400, ObO pounds, as a 
compensation for alleged injury from the seisure of vessels, 
and foj: eventual loss from the discontinuance of the trade, 
without eliciting even a loose or vague promise of the 
smallest assistance for the promotion of his Trans- Allan tic 
views. The kirig of Portugal, by a new treaty, bound 
himself to a partial’ suppression of that traffic, and declared 
that he would only suffer it to bb carried on to the southward 
of the equator. This was a very tirisatisfaetbry concession 
to the entreaties of a government which had secured his 
throne and saved his Tkirigdom from dismembemeht. The 
king of the Netherlands, in this respect, entered more fully 
into the views of the late cbhgress, and engaged to act in 
strict concert with Great- Britain, by an authoritative vi- 
sitation df those iships which w-ere suspected of being em- 
ployed in the obnoxious trade. 

The appiiireht tranquillity which prevailed in ^France, 
and the probabilitpr of iPs continuance, induco3 the con- 
federate arbiters of Europe to gratify the king ^and tire 
people by recalling the whole army pf occupaUor^ i?Wo years 
before the stipulated tlAci A congress was conv^Jicd at 
AixJa-Chapelle; ahd^ as’^he affair had been already settled 
in the respective cabinbtsj the proposition of recall received ' 
the personal sanction of the two emperors and the Oef, 
king of Prussia, and the assent of lord ^ \ ♦stlerbagh 

the name of the prince regent. In a note w Inch an- 
nounced this determination, it wa& declared to be a ‘ proof 
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^ of the confidence which the sovereigns reposed in the wisdom 
^'of his most Christian majesty and the fidelity of the French 
naSon and the duke de Richelieu^ in answer to the pleasing 
communication, expressed the fervent gratitude of his royal 
master for this mark of friendly respect, and promised tliat 
France would cordially join the high and august association, 
with a view of securing the future peace and happiness of 
Europe. 

The princes and ministers did not, at this meeting, take any 
steps for the general enfranchisement of Germany: they left 
that object to the progress of time and the effect of accident. 
But it ought to be mentioned, that, in the course of the year, 
the promise of legal government, given in the congress of 
Vienna, was in one instance honorably peiformed. The 
grand duke of Baden, , a respectable though not powerful 
prince, granted to his people a new constitution, appoint- 
ing two chambers, one composed of the representatives of 
the nobility and great laiid-holders, the other of deputies 
from the towns. The latter Were to he elected for eight 
years, with a proviso that pne fourth of the number should 
be renewed in every period of two years. No taxes were 
to be imposed without the concurrence pf both chambers, 
except when preparations for war were in progress; and, 
in that case,* two deputies were authorised to superintend 
the proper application of the sums that might be collected 
from the public. The duke had the power of prorogation 
and dissolution ; but he was reguited to order anew election 
within three months. 

Poland; indulged, by the kindness or the equity of 
the Russian emperor, with a representative government. 

Tie gave directions for the choifte of deputies ; and, when 
the two chambers met in the spring, he addressed them in 
a speech which made a Considerable impression. Schemes 
of legislation were proposed by bis order, for the correction 
of various abuses, and the additional security pf persons 
and property. A government in which the authority of the. 
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sovereign was too predominant was not altogether caleu- . 
lilted to please the free spirit of the Polaiulcrs; but, 
Alexander hinted that he ruled them by the right ofi^^on- 
qiiest, they forbore to complain; and the glory of being 
< indissolubly united with the fate of Russia’ was a great 
consolation to those whom he politely termed ‘ a brave and 
estimable people.’ 

A new dynasty now commenced in Sweden. I’he king 
died after a long illness, and was succeeded by a Feb, 
French adventurer, with the seeming acquiescence 
of the nobility and people. Charles John Bernadotte as- 
sumed ,the royal functions with all the confidence of an 
liereditary sovereign, and promised to imitate the princely 
virtues and exemplary conduct of his lamented predecessor. 

A session of the diet was conducted oinder his auspices with 
decorum and tranquillity; and some useful enactments and 
regulations evinced his desire of continuing in a state of 
harmony with his people. 

Oreat-Britain was less tranquil than Sweden. The pre- 
vailing distress, and the growing spirit of political re- 
generation, agitated the minds of men ; and the conduct of 
the court and parliament did not tend to allay the ferment. 
"I'inie and patience, it was said, were the only remedies for 
poverty and privation ; and the offensive idea of reform was 
resisted both by influence and by intimidation. 

When a new parliament assembled, the mi- Jan. Sly 
nisters still found that Aey had a commanding 
majority. The adtlresses in answer to the regent’s speech 
were voted without opposition ; and both lioflsejr condoled 
with his Boyal highness 'on the death or his vener^Jj]^ pa- 
i*ent, queen Charlotte, wh# had recently died, at the age of 
seventy- four years, esteemed for the correctness of her rao- 
I’als, and lamented for her privately irtues. It was novi^ pro- 
posed that the duke of York should h v e the custody of the 
royal person, and should be remunerated with an annual 
grant of 10,000 pounds for grem extra- 
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ordinaiy expense of occasional jourheys to Wind$or; and, 
after warm debates, this allowance was voted ; but, at the 
same time, the Windsor establishfneni was reduced. 

The iinahcial arrangemepts of fhe year were, upon the 
whole, burthensome and oppressive.' An encroacliment was 
made upon the sinking fund by ah application of thirteen 
millions and a half of ifs produce to the immediate exi- 
gencies of the state, aiid new taxes were imposed, to the 
amount of three millions* with a view of supporting public 
credit, by the creation of an annual surplui^ of five millions 
above the expenditure. This singular mode of relief w as 
not very pleasing io the nation: yet the scheme w^gs sanc- 
tioned by a majority of 197 votes. The whole course of 
jfinance was .strongly reprobated, and pointedly ridiculed, 
by Mr. Tierney, who denied that it could be termed a 
system, as it was merely a series of paltry tricks and in- 
consistent expedients. 

In adverting to public affairs at the commencement of 
the session, the prince regent had taken notice of that war 
which had disturbed tine tranquillity of British India, w hile 
peace prevailed in Europe. Tt arose from the licentious 
anci predatory spirit of the Pindarris,— an association of 
tribes of various countries and different religious principles, 
conducted by chieftains who bad acquired fame arid wealth 
in the Mahratta wars. Physical strength and activity, and 
the ppsse|sion of a hprse^ a lance, and a sword, were con- 
sidered as su^cient qualificaf^ons for Jhe honor of being 
incorpo, rated vrith this fraternity. The incursions of these 
niapuderS; into the conjpany’s territo^^ became so alarin- 
ingl;^V*ischievous, that marquis of Hastings found it 
neces^ry to draw the sword ag^nsi them, to prevent the 
repetition of invasipns, which (he says) * had for two years 
rayaged the Madras dependencies with circumstances of 
unexampled horror/ , As ^ other Mahratta 

chiefs, jealous of the .BrUish ascenden power, were 

inclined to the banditti, the governor-general was 
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api'irclicnsivc 9 f a dangerous extension of hostilities ; but 
he over-awed one and disabled another; and, when tha 
peishwah rushed into war (in 1817), a well-disciplined 
was ready to meet him. , The courage of that chieftain 
seemed to fail when the British and native troops, after a 
victorious progress, reached the vicinity of Toonah. 

Ihe chief object now was the scisure of his person. 
Leaving the city to his enemies, he retired with his anillerv: 
but, after a long pursuit, he was. discovered by general 
Smith in an encampment near Ashta, A conflict imme- 
diately arose, i?i which Goklah, the Mahratta chief, lost his 
life, while the peishwah escaped with the feeble remains of 
his force. He was afterward attacked and defeated near 
Sewni ; and, being harassed by a continuance of vigorous 
pursuit, he surrendered himself to sir John Malcolm. He 
renounced all claim to the government of Poonah, and, 
being gratified with a considerable pension, engaged to live 
peaceably in some part of the -British territory. TIjc Pin- 
darris, in a variety of actipns, suffered so severely, that their 
force seemed to be broken, and their association nearly 
annihilated ; and the governor, with humane policy, formed 
two colonies out of the remains of their bands, and planted 
them in the fertile districts of Goruckpour and of Bopal, 
where a reform of their manners and hajbits ensued. 

During the parliamentary session, the political horizon 
of Great-Britain bore a clouded aspect. A numerous part 
of the conimunity, but ceitainly not the higher cltis!?, called 
for a radical refold, as the only remedy •fbr intolerable 
grievances ; and the clamor had risen to sucl^ a^.hf ight at 
the time of the prorogation, that ihd king noticed, 
of asperity, the * attempts ^hlch had been made in bumc of» 
the manufacturing dislriets to take advantage of circum- 
stances of local distress, to excite a spirit of disaffection to 
the institutions and government of the rountry.' Meetings 
t^ook place in vai’ious parts, and stixii-g resolutions wTre 
voted. Tlie inhabitaiits of Leeds resolved to elect a burgess 
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who should support their interest in parliament, if an eligible 
'^-':andidate should offer himself; and, at Birmingliam, sir 
CBkrles Wolseley was chosen the legislatorial agent and 
representative of the town. At Manchester, Mr. Henry 

ylug. Hunt, a demagogue of more talent than prin- 
ciple, presided over the tumultuary deliberations 
of 6*0,000 persons of both sexes. Discordant accounts have 
been given of the proceedings on that occasion ; but it ap- 
pears, that the magistrates, after promises of forbearance, 
encouraged an attack upon the people, and that the yeo- 
manry acted w;ith violent and outrageous precipitancy. 
Some lives were lost; and a great number of unoffending 
persons were wounded, maimed, or injured by the pressure 
of the crowd. The regent, on ex-^parte evidence, cordially 
thanked the bold assailants; and no regular inquiry was 
instituted into the affair, although it was earnestly recom- 
mended on constitutional principles by the citizens oi’ 
London, and the freeholdei's of Yorkshire, Norfolk, and 
other counties. 

The dissensions of party in France were as acrimonious 
as those which agitated the British nation. A proposed 
change in the law of popular election excited a strong 
sensation. It was not suggested by the ministers, but by 
the ultra-royalists, who had sufficient influence in the 
chamber of peers to procure a majority of votes on this 
question. To obstruct their hopes of a decisive triumph, 
the king fedded fifty-four peers ^ the assembly by a new 
creation ; and this act of prerogative setured his influence. 
The otlfev clmmber supported the existing law, which was 
ther^re retained, Botfi assemblias agreed to a proposition 
*for the removal of the censorshipi while they imposed such 
restrictions as were deemed unreasonable by the advocates ot 
a free press. Some commotions arose at Nismes and other 
towns, seemingly from the intrigues of the ultra-royal fac- 
tion, with a view of emi^rrassing the court. The elections 
in the autumn were neither favorable to that party nor to 
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the ministry, as about two-thirds of the new iiXMiibers nf- 
focted a great liberality of political sentiment. 

The king of Spain did not acquire wisdom from 
pericnce. He neither scledtcd able ministers, nor followed 
any regular system ; and, while he gave disgust by acts of 
tyranny and cruelty, he did not exercise that vigor which 
would have secured tlm persons and property of his subjects 
from the outrages of banditti. It is said that some of the 
leading mal-contents had formed an intention of promoting 
the restoration of his father, Charles IV., who lived in exile 
at Rome; but, if Ferdinand had any apprehension of that 
event, it was removed by the death of the aged prince. 
Nearly at the same time, he lost his mother and his wife. 
As a state of single blessedness did not suit his taste, he 
soon made choice of another queen. A princess of the 
house of Saxony was invited to grace his court; but the 
joy of his marriage did not inspire him with clemency. 

Such was the decay of his marine, and so inadc()iiate were 
his finances to the prosecution of any great enterprise, that 
the equipment of a respectable squadron was a work oi 
extreme difficulty. He borrowed ships from the Russians ; 
but tliey were unfit for service without considerable repairs; 
and, wdien they were almost ready for sailing, a rnuitin}' ol 
the troojis intended for embarkation frustrated his views. 
Even the regiments which disarmed the mutineers were 
induced to execute his orders in that respect, only by a 
promise from their genefal,, that they should nbt be sent 
to America. In tKe mean time, the revolt *of the colonies 
became more determined and foamiidable. ^’eisouable 
hopes could be entertained of the i cco^vcry of the province 
of Chili, which, early in tjie preceding year, liad declared* 
itself completely independent; and the territories of the 
Rio de la Plata seemed also to be secure under the ruling 
power at Buenos-Ayres. In Peru, the royal authority was 
still predominant; but the country adjacent to the Caribbeaii 
or West-Indian sea, extending from Guiana to the coast of 
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the Pacific Ocean, was chiefly under the contror of Bolivar, 
^he president of the republic of^Venezuela, who had been 
assisted in his bold operations against the royalists by a 
number of British and Hibernian adventurers. The rulers 
of these states protested against the idea of submitting to 
Ferdinand, whatever concessions he might pretend to offer. 
He and his predecessors, they said, had, so shamefully op- 
pressed their colonial subjects, that they had forfeited all 
right to allegiance, as they ceased to afford protection. 

The same manly principles, and the same desire of free- 
dom, which had impelled the South-AmcriSan provincials 
into action, appear to have actuated the Carbonari (or char- 
coal-dealers) in Italy. This society had been forin(?d at 
Naples, in the year 1812, on a basis both religious and 
political, by the enemies of Murat. The members, sonic 
of whom were of high rank, professed a reverential regard 
for Christianity, and recommended a strict obedience to 
the established law’s, while they declared themselves, at their 
meetings, the implacable foes of tyranny. They were at 
one time protected, at other times severely treated, by ilio 
usurper; and, when Berdinand recovered his throne, he 
instituted a new club^ as a counterpoise to the dreaded 
party; but he had not the power of preventing the increase 
of the free-minded society. The government b,cing still 
conducted with an arbitrary disregard to the rights of the 
people, the associated citizens anxiously deliberated upon 
schemed of reform or of revolution 

The Carbonari w’ere suspected of having extended their 
influence inti» Germany; but a great proportion of the 
people, in many of the states, ^ad previously formed 
Jill mifelftfon of meliorating their respective governments, 
whenever ah opportunity should offir itself. The king 
Prussia studiously repressed the growing spirit of freedom, 
more particularly after •the assassination of Augustus von 
Kotzebue, the dramatist, by a student of Jena, who hated 
him as the friend of despotism. He ordered tlie arrest ot 
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iTuiny obnoxious individuals; subjected all publications to 
a rigid censorship ; and, as the majority of the students^irf^ 
the universities were supposed to be influenced by uncourtly 
sentiments, he commissioned servile agents to superintend 
and correct the lectures of the professors, and to introduce 
that discipline which would ensure political forbearance 
and moderation. The council of regency at Hanover also 
kept a watchful eye over the proceedings of the advocates 
of freedom ; and the emperor of Austria strongly recom- 
mended, to the diet of Franckfort, the adoption of such 
measures as might secure social order and the existing 
institutions froih the intrigues and encroachments of restless 
rnal-contents. In consequence of this advice, the diet or- 
gnnised a general commission at Mentz ; and, ot the seven 
members who composed it, some enterc3d upon an inejuiry 
with all the zeal of prejudice, while others seemed to act as 
if tl\cy thought it unnecessarily arbitrary and dictatorial. 

Two new constitutions were, at this time,, brought into 
use. One was that of Wirtemberg, by which the states ol 
the realm were transformed into a regular parliament, to 
the great joy of the citizens of Stutgard, who hailed the 
king^ with loud acclamations, as the brave defend ci Ins 
country, and the beneficent father ot his people. I he 
other instrument, by which the system of despotism was 
repealed, was granted by the king of Bavaiia, who ^ ^ 
scmblcd the new legislature with an ajipeaiance sati 
tion, and expressed his bd^a^that it would {)ro\e a -U} \ 

to his throne and a blessing to his people. ^ » i • . 

The British regent, directing his attention to -t mg- 
dom of Hanover, declared, by the medium of ^ 

the duke of Cambridge,, that it was not expetlient to m i e 
any great change in that constitution bj whic 1 1 le 
had long been governed: yet he gave a move Fpular cm 

to U.e mtio™,! »»cmbly, tlimioiArf tl» »' 
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. nobles, reduced the standing army by the subtraction of a 
'third part, and abolished torture. 

iVhilo he tluis conciliated the Hanoverians, the regent 
could not so easily tranquillise the minds of his father’s 
Ih-itish subjects. Alarmed at the meetings in the irianu- 
facturing districts, he augmented the military force ; and, 
convoking the parliament much sooner than he liad other- 
JVov, wise intended, proposed vigorous measures against 
2^- the daring abettors of radical reform, llestrictivc 
bills were consequently introduced, without regard to tlie 
spirit of that constitutioji which seemed, to the tools of the 
court and the Tories in the two houses, to be too democratic. 
They did not pass without vehement debates and^ strojig 
remonstrances. One w^as directed against the authors and 
publishers of blasphemous and seditious libels, who, lor a 
second offence, were liable to a heavy fine, imprisonment, 
or exile. By another act, cheap periodical publications, 
which were supposed to be more particularly iristrumenta! 
in poisoning the minds of the rabble, were subjected to a 
stamp-duty, that they might either be discontinued, or 
placed beyond the reach of the poor. A third statute 
prohibited all meetings for the purpose of training or 
drilling, unless permission should be obtained from legal 
authority. A fourth bill was calculated to meet the danger 
of insurrectionary commotions, by a seisurc of fire-arms, 
even in the recesses of a person's house (which the law 
formerly fconsidered as his castL), wherc-ever it might be 
suspected or pVetended that they were hot kept merely for 
lawfuKoopasions. Political meetings were still tolerated; 
butj^^as required, by "another bill, that, with thp exception 
• of those which were called by^ a sheriff, mayor, or other 
magistrate, seven reputable house-holders should come, for- 
ward to request the permission of assembling; and that aU 
strangers, or persons of a different parish, who should ap- 
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pear at any meeting of tins kitul, and not rClirc after a 
regular warning, should be amenable to justice for a 
demeanor. Such were the outworks erected by the ministers 
round the fortress of the constitution, which, however, they 
rather impaired than .strengthened. 

While these acts were in a course of operation, an event 
occurred, which, although it may be deemed important as 
an historic fact, had no influence on the government of the 
realm, because the personage whom it concerned had long 
been incapable of political functions. George 111., while 
his mind was unsound, had still enjoyed for many years a 


good state of bodily health ; but age at length shattered his 
iiamc,*and he died in his eighty-second year, after Jan.‘29, 
the longest reign that our annals liave recorded 
since the erection of the English monarchy. 

The character of this prince has been placed in very 
different lights. I will first give it as it has been represented 
by one set of politicians, and afterward .state the opiwsitc 
account. In the language or the opinion of his admirers, 

‘ the late king had an excellent understanding, and was a 
good judge both of men and things. His talents for go- 
vernment were respectable, and he exercised them with the 
happiest effect even in perturbed and critical times. Having 
traced in -his mind the outlines of royal duty, he filled up 
the intervening space with the skill of a political artist. ^ 
entering upon the American war, be was .ittu.ited^sc) ‘j J ^ y 

a of ju.Uce: bMU8»£)it l.i,n,df bo„ml 

refractory spirit of the colonists, and to nse^foi y 
persuasions and remonstrances batl^ fiulcd. Int^ t* ic war 
with revokitionary France he was impelled ^ 

imperidus necessity, aj tile career of the dcmoc c 1 
posers of Louis menaced the best institutions o ot 
tries with subversion; and such was Ins liinmeb-, ^ ‘ 

was not deterred from his object, even o v *c c 
success of the enemy* With equal resulution, le 

X X - 
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^ the eifervesccnce of zeal among the votaries of reform in 
6-*’eat-Brita5n, and saved the state from that mischief \\diich 
would have been produced by the schemes of profligate and 
violent Jacobins. He also displayed his spirit to advantage, 
when the Whigs at different times endeavoured to subject 
him to their sway. On the other hand, when conciliation 
was expedient, and when the voice of the senate corre- 
sponded with that of the people, he could yield with a good 
grace and with dignified complacency. 

^ His private character was so exemplary, that it may be 
quoted as a model of virtue. He was attentive to religious 
observances, both public and private ; correct in his own 
morals, and studious of the morality of others ; mild and 
unassuming in his demeanor, courteous, gracious, and af- 
fable ; humane, beneficent, and liberal, while he was tem- 
perate and oeconomical in his personal liabits.' In short, his 
conduct, both as a king and as a man, deserves the highest 
praise, and entitles his memory to, our esteem and venera- 
tion.' 

From a different estimate of royal merit, it would appear, 
that ^ this monarch was not highly favored by nature; for 
his understanding w^as narrow, and his talents did not soar 
above mediocrity. If he had moved in the ranks of private 
life and of ordinary society, he would not have been con- 
sidered as any^ other than a man of very limited powers. 
His acquirements from education were also scanty and im- 
perfect. His mother was of opinion, that his hooh4earning 
was altogether insignificant; and it does not appear that 
his studSe?? wfere well-directed, or pointed to pursuits worthy 
of %ii£snce. He was not properly tutored in history or m 

* politics, nor was he guidedi to an intelligent survey of the 
affairs of the world, or the characters of mankind. He 
could manufacture a button, or draw the model of a house, 
but could not write a tolerable letter : he could comprehend 
a plain statement, but could not understand a complicated 
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{irgument, or enter into the rationale of ihe Eng\vs\i consUtu- ; 
tion. lie fell in his youth into the hands of bigoted 
who, having no expansion of intellect, only inspired Idtn 
with high notions of royal supremacy. Thm instructed, 
he had no leaning to those principles which had placed 
his family on the throne. He had imbibed as untavorablc 
an opinion of the advocates of freedom as Charles II. en- 
tertained of all mankind : he fancied that they were base 
and unprincipled, and deemed his power unsafe in the 
hands of sucl^ statesmen. He did not possess that com- 
prehensiveness of mind which could fathom the depths of 
policy ,^or qualify liim to govern like an enlightened prince : 
yet, by the aid of common sense, unperverted, he might 
Lave governed much better than he did. The American 
war is a foul blot upon his fame, not only for ifs original 
injastice, but for the mischievous consequences to which it 
led, as the parent of the French revolution. Many will 
think (and it is dilFicult to disprove the inference), that no 
prince who had a due sense of religion or of equity could 
have rushed into such a war, or have prosecuted it with 
such unfeeling obstinacy. To ravage a country wdth fire 
and sword, and send savages, like blood-hounds, to hunt 
down his colonial subjects, because they were desirous 
of being -governed by the constitutional maxims of the 
mother-country, were not the acts ot a pious, just, or be- 
nevolent prince. Nor can the w^ar with FraiiCC, which the 
late king carried on wJfli ^*qual zeal, be defended upon 
equitable principles. He had no right to violate the in- 
dependence of another state, or to dictate te»hL^ ot ac- 
commodation at the point of the bayonet. 
outrageous attack iipqn iiie Danes, in resentment ot the 
armed neutrality, or the bombardment of their capital foi 
their wish to retain their fleet, be fairly or honorably in- 
dicated. Other acts of arbitraiy v*v ;nce, the eflect of 
which no courtly sophistry can elude, rise up in apj)ailing 
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array agaiiist the memory of our late sovereign, altlioiigh 
hi? was Styled the ^ best of kings.’ 

* His character as a man has been warmly extolled ; and 
he has been termed an excellent husband, father, master, 
and friend. As we do not dispute his general good-nature, 
we do not decidedly contradict these effusions of praise; 
but we may hint, that he would have been a better father, 
if he had repressed the licentiousness of some of his sons, 
instead of encouraging their wantonness of dissipation by 
grants from a fund not very honorably acquired"^, which, if 
used at all, ought to be appropriated to the public service ; 
and we may also observe, that his boasted liberality, which 
was not very splendid, was displayed with little inconve- 
nience, as his debts were constantly liquidated on demand 
by a compliant house of commons.’ 

Your own reflexion, my dear son, aided by what you 
have read or heard of the acts and conduct of this prince, 
will enable you to judge of the comparative credit due to 
these statements. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

History of GreaUBritain^ cojitimmi to the Qoronalion of 
George IV. and the Death <f the Queen^ in 1821. 

As the^prmce regent had so long conducted the machine 
of his assumption of the kingly title did not 

^afford the least ground for the oxpectation of a change of 
system or of conduct. Every one concluded that he bad 
fixed his })ublic opinions on a basis which the arguments 


* The droits of the admiralty. 
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aiHi declamations of the leaders of opposition^ could not 
easily shake, and that he therefore would relaiji tlio^j 
ministers who had long enjoyed his coidklcnce and regj^rd. 
If he ever entertained any predilection for Whig principles, 
he had long discarded it as an idle prejudice, and as a 
mark of indiscreet zeal rather than of princely wisdom. 

The new king had scarcely been proclaimed, when he 
was seised with an indisposition which alarmed his friends, 
vdio were for some time doubtful of his recovery, as ho 
labored under an inflammation of the lungs, a disorder 
which had recently sent his brother the duke of Kent to the 
grave : but, by the vigilant care and attention of his pliy- 
sicians^he recovered his health, and was enabled to perform 
tlie arduous duties of his royal station. 

The parliament met, extended th^ term of the act against 
inutiny, and voted money for various purposes; but a [)ro- 
rogation was soon ordered; and, when notice was given of 
an intended dissolution, a ‘ 43 agrant and sanguinary con- 
spiracy’ was denounced. Thistlcwood, who liad been ac- 
(juitted wdien he was tried with Watson for high treason, 
was not reconciled to the government by this escape, but 
brooded over fresh schemes of turbulences and sedition. Ho 
associated with some mal-contcnls of broken fortunes and 
profligatejiabits ; and, when it was proposed, at their piavrite 
meetings, that all the members of the cabinet should be })ut 
to death, as determined enemies and op[)ri ssors ol ibei r 
country, the nefarious aehejne w'as adopted as^an act of 
public virtue: but* a spy who iuid watched vheir 
under the pretence of promotiiig their views, liiscjo^jod theii 
machinatipns to the ministry ; and with • 
were apprehended, after yiiistlewood had kiiied c/u ‘d tho 
olBccrs of justice. They were tried by a special commissioii, 
declared guilty of high treason. I he leadci 01 the 
party, when he was desired to assign c reason why sentence 
should not be pronounced against hnn alleged nc had 
*iot enjoyed the beneiit cf a foil auih- tnai tho c »,fi 
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had given evidence against him were villains of the most 
atrocious complexion ; yet he did not deny the charge of 
corrspiring against the king’s ministers. He suffered death 
with four of his accomplices, two of whom (Ings and Brunt) 
behaved with the most desperate hardihood. 

Before these victims were offered at the shrine of public 
justice, the new parliament assembled. There was nothing 
very remarkable in the speech which the king addressed to 
the two houses. He gave plausible promises of good be- 
haviour ; seemed to boast of his moderation in desiring no 
addition to the civil list ; expressed his satisfaction at the 
loyal zeal by which the machinations of the disaffected had 
been baffled ; and, wliile he deplored the prevailing distress, 
hoped that those who suffered would not be mis-led by tur- 
bulent mal-contents to those practices by which the period 
of relief could only be deferred. With regard to foreign 
powers, he merely stated that they had given him assurances 
of their friendly disposition. As the speech was so loose 
and general in it’s language, it did not provoke particular 
animadversion; and the addresses were therefore unani- 
mously voted. 

The settlement of the royal revenue was attended with 
some animated debates. A preliminary inquiry was re- 
commended by lord John Russell and Mr, Tierney, with a 
view to such a reduction of the amount as might gratify the 
people, by intimating that their rulers did not wish to 
insult oi' plunder them in their dktress : but Mr. Canning, 
an unthrifty guardian of the public purse, protested against 
an invegti^at'on, which, he said, would be indelicate and 
ungracious at the commencement of a reign ; and the house 
,cxplo3eS the just though uncourt^ proposal. The revenue 
was fixed on the basis of the last sktlement, with the ex- 
ception of 238,000 pounds, saved by the cessation of that 
separate establishment which the late king’s indisposition 
had rendered necessary. 

In staling the national accounts, the financial minister 
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declared that, as the late additions to the military force 
could not yet be given up, the expense of the army would 
nearly amount to nine millions and a liall^ and tiubt’ the 
retpiisite supply? exclusive of the interest of the public debt, 
would not be less than 20,720,000 pounds. A small loan 
formed a part of the *iioays and means^ and twelve millions 
were also borrowed from the sinking fund, without regard 
to the original purpose for which it w'as established. That 
<rveat retrenchment of expenditure which the people had a 
right to expect long before the fifth year of peace, was thus 
delayed upoSi feeble and unsatisfactory pretences. 

Two senators of great ability distinguished themselves in 
this session by their laudable efforts, one for an extension of 
the benefits of education, the other for an alleviation of the 


rigors of the penal code. Mr. Brougham, lamenting that the 
means of instruction were very .scantily diffused, oven since 
the establishment of the schools on Mr. Lancaster s model, 
prc>i)osed a general and comprehensive scheme, which, he 
thought, might be matured by the wisdom of the house into 
.1 measure of permanent efficacy. An annual rate for tho 
support of one or more schools in every parish, the clcctiou 
of schoolmasters by reputable housekeepers, their removal 
hv the bishop of the diocese for incompetence or misconduct, 
the regulation of the mode and system of tuition by the 
ministers of tlieeslablishetl church, and the application o 
olil endowments in some degree to the pm poses of t le new 
scheme, formed the chkf features of the plan. •lUas con- 
sidered, howevef-, as too important for hiis.y decision, ui 
was therefore postponed by gciier..! assent. « . , 

Following the humane example n. sir ’ 

.i. ,1. V-,gh. 

tomidei-theUw. sewf. "“'S'*™'!'; , j 

the ptejadice. md pcrmtacity of »' 


tUniliag the osteiuibte or pretended redenij'Von oi i .-b - 
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^ the lord-chaiicellor, who seemed to think that whatever was 
established ought to be retained, and whose hearts had 
beeh*hardened by the long possession of political power, he 
did not expect that his propositions would be successful. 
Three of his bills, however, received the honor of enact- 
ment; and by these it was ordained, that stealing to the 
amount of five shillings in a shop or warehouse, and some 
other offences specified in the statute-book, which, in the 
eye even of a rigid moralist, were only misdemeanorKS, should 
no longer be deemed capital- 

It was not to be supposed that the agricultural distress, 
or the state of commerce, would pass without notice. The 
former subject was repeatedly discussed, and a committee 
appointed with a view to some remedial measures ; but no 
benefit resulted from the inquiry. The extension of general 
trade, by the removal of restrictions, found a greater number 
of advocates than on prior occasions ; and even the carl of 
Liverpool was disposed to relax, in some instances, tlic 
rigor of the existing laws, and to make gradual approaches 
to a more liberal system : yet the change, for the present, 
was confined to mere expressions. 

Hitherto the business of the session had proceeded witli 
few indications of the rage or vehemence of party: but an 
incident arose which disturbed the tranquillity of the courU 
and threw the nation into a ferment. This was the arrival 
of the queen. The discarded wife, whose case (my dear 
son) I stdted to you on a former occasion, had been long 
absent from the scene of her ill treatment, Svhen she received 
intclligeiwe^of the death of her royal uncle. It was the wish 
of the new king tliat shb wwld indefinitely prolong her 
ahseiiceT^fSiie had a high spirit^ which emboldened her 
to defy his resentment and his menaces. In consequence 
of reports unfavorable to her character, two gentlemen of 
the law had been sent to the continent, in 1818, to collect 
evidence on the subject, with a view to a divorce: but their 
discoveries were not then communicated to the public. lo 
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the mean lime, she was treated with insolence, or with con- 
tempt, by the British envoys, and by those travelers who ' 
wished to ingratiate themselves with the court ; and slie 
thought not of returning to England bcibre she became, dc 
jure, queen of the united realm. From Rome she scut a 
letter to the earl of Liverpool, complaining of the omission 
of her name in the liturgy, as an ^ act of cruel tyranny.’ 
No answer was received; and she probably expected none. 
After a long delay, she arrived at St. Omer's, where slie 
was met by Mr. Brougham, her legal adviser, and by lord 
Hutchinson, who had been authorised by the king to oiler 
her an annual allowance of 50,000 pounds, with a proviso 
that she should neither assume the title of queen, nor reside 
ill any part of Great- Britain. She declared that it was 
impossible for her to listen to such a proposal ; and, ap- 
ju'ehending that she might be stopped in her way, pro- 
ceeded to Calais with the utmost celerity, and crossed the 
channel in the first vessel which slio found ready for sailing. 
Accompanied by her confidential friends, lady Anne Ha- 
milton and alderman Wood, she landed at Dover, where 
she was received with every mark of respect that she 
could desire. Her progress to London had an air ol 
iriumpli ; but the king resolved to convert her joy into 
sorrow. . He sent a message to the lords and commons, 
with a multiplicity of papers, tending to criminate tl’e 
queen. On this alarming occasion, she did not remain 
silent, but addressed letter to the common?^ |Srotesting 
against the formation of a secret tribunal, »oiid reproLvijng 
that series of ill-treatment \\hich could onljribc^jqstiiied by 
trial an^ conviction. • Mr. Broligb .m, in the strongest 
terms, opposed the intc^j^ded inquiry- as tlff^hbst i?npoiiUc 
that could be devised, and hoped that it would be su- 
perseded by a private and amicable aujustment. jN^~* Laii 
«ing acknowleged that he had adv'^- d the illustrious lady, 
years before, to fix her residence on the continent, be 
cause ho was aw’arc of the exisu nce (d dcteiim ned ahenat ^ i 
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on the parbof her husband, and was also apprehensive that, 
if she should remain in England, ‘ foction would mark her 
for it’s own.’ He did not object to the inquiry, as it seemed 
to him to be forced upon the ministers ; but he declared 
that he never would act as an accuser or prosecutor of her 
majesty. 

Although neither party expected that an effective ac- 
commodation would take place, a negotiation arose from 
the queen’s apparent desire of conciliating the two houses : 
but it was rendered abortive, chiefly by the dispute re- 
specting the honor of distinct mention in the liturgy» The 
commons, on tlie motion of Mr. Wilberforce, requested 
that she would submit her own wishes to the authority of 
the parliament, and forbear to press the disputed points, 
with a view of avoiding those discussions which must be 
^ distressing to her feelings, derogatory from the dignity of 
the crown, and injurious to the best interests of the nation.’ 
She replied, that she would bow' with deference, as a subject, 
to every act of the sovereign authority ; but she added, with 
dignified firmness, that, ^ as an accused and injured queen, 
she owed it to the king, to herself, and all her fellow- 
subjects, not to consent to the sacrifice of any essential 
privilege, or withdraw her appeal to those principles of 
public justice, which were alike the safeguard of tlie highest 
and the humblest individuals.’ Dissatisfied with this answer, 
the commons left the affair to the cognisance of the peers, 
who, having received the report of^a secret committee, per- 
mitted the introduction of a bill of ‘ pains and penalties,’ 
tending {o^iun annulment of the prerogatives and privileges 
of qpjgen Cho line Amelia Elizabeth', and to a dissolution of 
tlic marriage between his majesty and that princess, on ac- 
count of her adulterous connexion with Bartolomeo Bergami, 
an Italian of low birth, on w^hom she had bestowed extra- 
ordinary marks of favor and distinction. 

The court at first entertained the idea of proceeding 
capitally against the unfortunate princess : but her kind 
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friends (for even the ministers were formerly her friends), 
finding that this would be an illegal process, as the alleged 
acts of criminality had been committed on the continent with 
one who was not a subject of this realm, condescended to 
relinquish their original intention, and to be content with 
the degradation of the object of their master's animosity. I 
do not mean to insinuate, that, if the queen (like Anne 
Boleyn) had been condemned for that imputed adultery 
vvdiich in her case was treason, the sentence would have boon 
executed : the intent Was merely to shake oft’ a supposed 
encumbrance, and dissolve an inauspicious union. 

No measure, either of the late or present reign, met with 
more strenuous opposition from the public than this arbi- 
trary and impolitic bill. It was declared to be the fruit of 
a vile conspiracy for the ruin of an amiable princess, who liad 
never enjoyed her husband’s fiivor. Her guilt, it was said, 
was at least problematical, and was excused, even if it had 
been certain and undoubted, by that tyrannical harshness 
which had driven her from her home, witliout the allegation 
of a reason ; for the statement of a dislike conceived by one 
party is no reason for such conduct, either in law or in 
equity. In answer to the assertion, that a groat personage 
did not adduce the charge in his private character, but as 
the head pf the state, to secure the court from contamination, 


it was hinted that the purity of the existing court had net 
yet been discovered even by the most iinprc)' {diced observer 
of it’s movements; anditbe remark, that what ij^ excusable 
in a man may be*unpardoiiable in a womr^ii, was obvaated 
by a reference to religion, which, in that respect, not 


authorise^even the smallest difl’erence, , 

During the inquiry, ^er majesty rcceiveci a scries of 
friendly addresses, wliich were voted at public meetings in 
all parts of the kingdom. It must be admitted, tuat her 
friends in general were not of the i :'rhest rank: but she 
Was evidently favored by the middle class, the most upright 


and moral part of the community. The answers given in 
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her Dame to these addresses were sometimes too warm and 
intemperate, iu the reflexions which they contained on the 
conduct of the court ; but none of them gave greater offence 
than a letter which the accused lady sent to the king, by 
whom it was not honored with a reply. She comphiined 
of the unparalleled and unprovoked persecution to which 
she had for a series of years been subjected; reprobated his 
encouragement of ‘ spies, llacchanalian tale-bearers, and 
foul conspirators;’ animadverted on the gross injustice of 
that bill which was intended for her ruin and the benefit or 
her accuser; objected to the constitution of the house of 
peers, considered as a court of judicature; anddenianded a 
fair, legitimate, and regular trial. The publication* of this 
audacious libel, as it was termed by courtly politicians, did 
not tend to promote her interest; it could only inflame tlio 
resentment and embitter the malignity of her powerful 
adversaries. 

Attracted by liberal offers, Majocchi, Sacchi, and other 
Italians who had served or known the princess, deposed 
freely against her: Louisa Demon t, a Swiss femme de 
clianihre^ and Barbara Kress, servant to a German inn- 
keeper, likewise stated a variety of suspicious circumstances ; 
and her case seemed to bear an aspect of serious delinquency. 
But the points of imputation were in some degree invalidated 
by the ordeal of cross-examination, and by the adduction 
of more disinterested evidence. 

After'a iedious judicial process,)^^ motion for the second 
reading of the bill produced a very animated debate. The 
lord-chajiqpllcM' and the first lord of the treasury affected to 
consider the clise as triuftipbantly iD^roved on the part of tlic 
crown ; bTiftETe circumstances in \^ich they stood, and their 
character as the leading prosecutors,* obviously detract in 
this instance from their weight and authority ; nor were their 
Speeches distinguished by argumentative ability. Candor 
was not to be expected from them,, because that quality 
rarely, if ever, united with the effervescence of zeal. l 
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Grey, having been unfriendly to tlie princess pii a former 
occasion, was almost disposed to pronounce her guilty : • but, * 
on mature consideration, he did not deem the evidence 
sudiciently strong. Lord Ellenboroiigh, son of the de- 
ceased chief-justice, spoke warmly against her, and declared 
her to be wholly unfit for that exalted dignity whidi she 
claimed : yet he thought the bill so impolitic, that it ought 
to be instantly abandoned. He wislied that she might be 
stigmatised by an act of the crown, not by a parliamentary 
degradation or divorce. Lord Erskine said, that the pre- 
dominance of falsehood 'among the witnesses for tlic cro\v n 
indicated a malicious prosecution ; that there was no proof 
of adffltery ; and that, even if that crime had been proved, 
no evidence had been given of that public Uceiitiou^^uess 
which could bring scandal and disgrace upon the country. 
The marquis of Lansdown, while he thought it very difficult 
for the (jueen to prove her innocence, denied that the proofs 
of guilt were such as could justify a penal bill. When the 
numbers were reckoned, the bill was in this stage supporteil 
by 123 against 95. 

On the commitment of the bill, the clause which provided 
for a divorce was strongly opposed by the archbisho])s f)l 
York and Tuarn, and other prelates, who considered it as 
a mere expedient of policy, rather than an act ol impartial 
justice, and maintained that it was repugnant both to divine 
and human laws ; but, altbough this clause was now abaii- 
<loned by the ministers, i^ was retained by a majority of sixty- 
seven votes; for the adversaries of the court voted for il? ni 
the ho})e of securing the suffrages of many of <he peers, ‘vho, 
offended at it’s retention, would withdrav- their su})port from 
the whole bill. As this manoeuvre reduced tiffi thajerny, oi> 
a subsequent division, to nine, the carl of Liver})ool, re- 
ferring to the warmth of public feeling and the ag^^ated 
state of the country, declared that he 'vould not ISoo, 
persist in the measure, and consetj ueiuiy moved 

the third reading of the bill shodd postponed fo^ 
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six months* Some of the peers murmured at his timid 
inconsistency; but tlie motion was immediately adopted, 
not indeed without a protest from the rigul morality of the 
duke of Clarence, whose determined hostility to his accused 
relative had exposed him, during the process, to a severe 
attack from the most eloquent of the queen’s counsellors. 

The abandonment of the obnoxious bill was regarded as 
a triumph by her majesty, and the numerous supporters of 
her cause. An illumination took place in the metropolis, 
for three nights, during which the populace behaved with 
greater forbearance than was expec'^ted, as very few instances 
of compulsion occurred, and little mischief was sustained 
by any of those housekeepers who refused to dis{)iay tli{‘ 
symbols of joy. The queen, soon after, gave oflence to the 
adverse party by presuming to give orders for a thanks- 
giving in St. Paurs cathedral. The procession on that 
occasion was not very splendid ; but the concourse was as 
great as if.a coronation had been announced. Her majesty 
was received at the church by a committee of sixty ladies, 
all in white dresses ; and her demeanor was modest and 
humble, suited to the sanctity of the place and the devo- 
tional nature of the service. The abortion of the perse- 
cuting bill obliged the ministers, from a sense of common 
decency, to allow the same income which they ]^ad pro- 
mised her before her return to England ; but the honor ol 
being specifically included in tlie liturgy was still denied to 
her ; and itewas resolved that, whenaver a cotonation should 
take place, the king alone shoul<l be the object of that sacred 
ceremony. , Thus the boasted triumph was rendered im- 
perfect; and that disgrate which was entailed by the hand 
of power*^^acib a visible impression upon the queen’s 
mind. 

After this decision, the public agitation gradually sub- 
sided. Tlie denial, to the queen, of those public prayers 
which had been imperiously demanded from the public, 
during the king’s short illness, for the preservation of bis 
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sficrccl pci son nncl liis valuable life, excited occasionui* 
iniirmurs ; but, as the parliament sanctioned the invitlious 
refusal, the contest, on the part of her fj-iends, s<\‘med to l)e 
hopeless, and was therefore relinquidicd. 

In the next session, the king condescended to ^ 
propose that a regular provision should be made 
for her majesty; and, although she at first declared that 
die would not accept any allowance while her name was 
omitted in the liturgy, her high-spirited reluctance yielded 
to the prcssinie of necessity. It was suggested by a pro- 
vincial member, that only 30,000 pounds pr’r anmim should 
be graj»ited to her; but the illiberal motion was instantly 
rejected. 


Few of the proceedings of this session demand pavticuhu 
notice. Petitions for a parliamentary reform, for a reliei 
of the agricultural interest, a diminution of the public liur- 
iliens, and other objects, w’ere treated with disregard, if not 
with contempt. In adjusting the financial accounts of the 
year, it was affirmed by the cliancellor of the exchccjuer, 


that the expenditure had been so far reduced, as to allow 
an annual saving nearly to the amount of 1,800,000 pounds; 
but this pretended instance, of aiconomy was not jnoductive 
of any benefit which the public could really feel. 'Iho 
catholic cjj\iestioii \vas again brought forward, and a bill oi 
relief passed through the lower house by a majority oi 
nineteen ; but the peers, being less tolerant and concylialc*' 
refused to sanction the measure. 


The prorogation of the parliament was sooii follpw ed b y 
a pompous ceremony, which, thojigli not ab.s6lu>ely k 
quired by» the constitution, was earnestly 
uinjesty. He was crownvftl in due form by the jirinaue, in 
die abbey of Westminster, amidst a splendid assemblage ol 
^lotb sexes. The queen had previoiislv demanded a pav- 
deipation in the solemnity; but her < ? ni vvjis lyia tcd b> 
die privy council, and she was not <‘vcu ndniilled into ibe 
ibbey to witness' the parade, I'liii in:^ult dul no di 
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'courage her from appearing occasionally in public. She 
was amusing herself with a theatrical entertainment, when 
indisposition obliged her to retire : an internal disease had 
assailed her frame ;*it resisted all the powers of medicine, 
and proved fatal to the unfortunate princess. On the re- 
moval of her remains to the coast, a riot arose from the 
wish of the populace, that the procession might be directed 
through the metropolis, in which her friends were niu 
merous; and the point was gained, though not without 
bloodshed. Her funeral was solemnised pt Brunswick, 
with little pomp, but with a regret which was apparently 
sincere. 

Another death which in some degree interested tlic British 

May nation, was that of Napoleon, who died in exile at 
St. Helena. As he had so long been lost to the 
world, his decease made only a slight impression upon tlie 
public mind : but a man of his fame and character can 
never be entirely forgotten by his contemponiries. He 
undoubtedly possessed great talents for war ; and one who 
shines in that sphere of action will readily find admirers 
among all classes of mankind : but, v/hen great admiration 
is bestowed upon those warriors who take arms without 
necessity, who have no sense of honor or of justice, no 
idea of true glory, and no sincere wish^to pi'omote human 
happiness, — who are not satisfied when nature smiles around 
them in security and peac6, and are content only wIkjh they 
rush into an unprovoked war,t; arid act like vile assassins, 
covering the earth both with friends and foes, — no sen- 
tknent can«be’^ore misplaced, because no feelings of respect 
or regard . i) re due to such mischievous characters. Even 
the greatest courage, skill, and talent, when they arc thus 
basely and.^ unnaturally employed, arc so degraded and 
perverted, as not to entitle their possessor to just praise. 
Such men are improperly called heroes ; for lieroism in* 
^ludes the exercise of good as well as gr^eat qualities. 

"J^e",jjoliUcai ability of Napoleon has been highly praised : 
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and, indeed, it was partly exemplified in the long preserva’ 
tion of internal peace in France. Rut it must bo consideml, 
that, as he obtained the sovereignty by the influence of a 
formidable army,— an engine of power which a bold and 
artful commander can easily put in motion,— the dilficuhv 
of securing it was not so great as many might at the first 
view suppose. He fiad established his own military fame ; 
and, while he nourished and augmented the passion of the 
people for warlike glory, he ovcr-iiwed them into act{uics- 
ccncc and sifomission. Some of his public works seem to 
reflect credit upon his government ; but they arose from 
vanity and ostentation rather than from philanthropy; and. 
If he occasionally softened the sternness of liis habitual ty- 
ranny, lie made these trifling concessions merely ad caj)ta 7 i» 
dum vulgtis, that he might have a* pretence for boasting of 
Siis moderation and humanity. He affected a sublimity 
botli of sentiment and of action ; but it was a theatrical 
parade and a delusive display. His public manners were 
artificial; and, except when he was in the bosom of his 
family, he was constantly acting a part. 

An attempt has been recently made to varnish his cha- 
racter, to excuse or palliate his enoniiilies, emblazon his 
humanity, and vilify the characters of liis adversaries, chiefly 
J'rom his o'wn mouth. One 'proof of his veracity will serve as 
a specimen of the rest of his assertions. lie declared, to 
nis medical and confid^itial friend, Mr. O’Mejyraj that he 
never, in his whole public edreer, had been guilty a 
Whether this was the imbecility of blindness, tn* the nucLicity 
of falsehood, is a point wliich may casil; he <lccicled.^ It 
as useless to argue with the blind admirers such a fnan^ 
as it would have been*wi&i Napoleon himself. 


o o 2 
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Hhtmy of the Continent of JEmopc^ to the appairvf 
Estatlishment of' the Austrian P<me^^ in Italy, 

The chief continental powers deserve our praise for 
having crushed the all-grasping tyranny of Napoleon ; bu^ 
their conduct, in a momentous concern, calls for animad* 
version and censure. They promised to allay the »xigors 
and diminish the burthen of despotism in their own states, 
and yet bound themselves, by an unjustifiable concert, to 
oppose, wlicre-evcr their power extended, the popular spirii 
of reform. All revolutions, they said, endangered the peace 
and order of society; and it was the duty of every com- 
munity to submit with patience to the sway of legitimate 
princes, from whom alone favortS or concessions could 
emanate with propriety or with safety. This arbitrary 
doctrine cannot be too strongly reprobated. It confounds 
all distinction between tyranny and good government, be- 
tween blessings and grievances ; and it’s effect would be, 
not merely to check disorder and licentiousness, but to 
subvert all rational freedom. 

A. D. ' - Regardless of this menpee, the disaffected party 

1820 . in Spoin resolved to act with vigor. Critical was 
the state of tl^iat country. The liberal notions which had 
been prop^ated during the contest with Napoleon, had 
pot Yost theii’’ effect. They were kept alive by the continued 
tyranny of the court; and an opportunity of bringing them 
into exercise was anxiously expected. The discontent oi 
many officers of the army, whom the king had no thought 
of conciliating, diffused itself among the troops in An- 
Halusia ; and colonel Riego lighted the match which pro- 
m explosion. Marching witl^a battalion to Avcos, 
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he surpriscil the commander in chief, procured *au accession’ 
of force, and joined Quiroga, who had escaped iroiu a place 
of confinement. The lines near Cadiz were twice assaulted, 
but without effect; and Riego was then detached, with 
1500 men, to excite a general insurrection. lie was so 
harassed by the troops that were still in the king’s interest, 
that he with difficulty escaped ruin ; and Quiroga, in the 
isle of Leon, seemed to be in equal danger. Yet the mal- 
contents were not discouraged; and, in Gallicia, by the 
clFbrts of some spirited officers, the royal authority was 
cpiickly annihilated; while Mina, erecting the |X)pular 
standard in Navarre, proclaimed the constitution of the 
year 1812. The flame spread through other provinces; 
and the king was so intimidated by the progress of dis- 
aflection, that he promised to convoke the cortes, March 
and bound himself by an oath to the observance 
of the constitution' He also gave freedom to the press, 
and abolished the court of inquisition. 

The public joy, arising from this source, was allayed by 
the brutal treachery of the troops at Cadiz. General h rcyre 
had assured the inhabitants, that the constitution should 
he proclaimed in form ; but, when a great multitude ap- 
peared ill the principal square to witness the ceremony , the 
soldiery ftiade a sudden attack upon the spectators, and 
murdered above 400 of the number, before it was knowji 
that Ferdinand had acceded to the popular claims. .Freyvo, 
as we have reason to believe^ did not direct oi countenance 
this atrocity. Some of the inhuman ruffians, altoi a 
delay, were punished for their criminality ; but t»c butrage, 
like that of Manchester, was never investigat^y in a irgnlar 


or satisfactory mode. * * ... 

The king, who had long domineered over die no y 
and the people, was now a slave to the Itac ers 
revolution. His cabinet was conipo-* ' ; ol stiuiuoa 
titutionalists, who, justly doubting his sincciitj? ^ 
hold him in trammels, irnUl the facdom ot the na 
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should be fully established. After an interval marked with 

Jtify occasional commotions, the cortes assembled, and 
promoted with zeal the regeneration of the king- 
dom. The exclusive privileges of the nobles were suppressed 
or diminished ; the administration of justice was purified; 
abuses in the various departments of state were corrected ; 
the lands of the church were partly appropriated to die 
public service ; arrangements were made for the reduction 
of the national debt (which amounted to 160 millions oi 
pounds sterling); and the assembly also attended to the 
revival of commerce and the encxiuragement of general 
industry. When the session was closed in the autijmn, it 
was not deemed prudent to suspend the authority of so 
useful a body of men : three-fourths were ordered to form 
a permanent committee; for the purpose of controlling the 
executive power. The king sometimes evinced jealoiny 
and displeasure, and secret advisers urged him to shake ofr 
the yoke: but no opportunity of a counter-revolution offereii 
itself to his anxious wishes. 

It might have been expected that the cortes would make 
a vigorous effort to reclaim the colonics to submission, as, 
however attached to liberty they might pretend to be, they 
might think that the honor of Old Spain was concerned in 
the retention of the New : but the weighty affairs ctf internal 
policy engrossed their attention. In the mean time, the 
revolt became more general, both in North and Soiitit 
America. ' The royalists of Mexico found the greatest 
difficulty in preserving their power; and the capital 
Peru WMS* nearly reduced to extremity by a contimud 
blo«k?.de : bu|i^it was not before the ensuing year that either 
of these provinces became independent. 

The example of Spain was soon followed by the Portu- 
guese. Disgusted at the continuance of various grievances ; 
resenting the contempt With which they were treated by 
iheir sovereign, who still lingered in Brasil ; and jealous ol 
the influence of the British court, which, by the medium - ^ 
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field-marshal Beresford, exercised an unplcasJng iloirrcc u:» 
authority; some active spirits, both in civil and inU.iuiry 
stations, resolved to attempt a general refonu. TiiC first 
symptoms of serious discontent were manifested ./.vg, 
at Oporto. Don Bernardo de Sepulveda, a young 21, 
nobleman who commanded a regiment, exhorted the. soldiers 
to serve their king and country by the establishment of a 
constitutional government; and the patriotic appeal was 
answered by loud acclamations. A provisional junta was 
appointed by^ general consent, not merely for the aduiiju - 
stration of the city, but of the whole kingdom. This was a 
bold step, and, according to ordinary laws, an act oi 
treason ; and count Amarante, the chief commander in the 
province of Tras-os-Montes, condemned it in the strongest 
terms : but his denunciations, and those of the council ol 
state at Lisbon, were ti’eated with contempt and derision. 
Sepulveda marched against the count, and drove him into 
Gallicia; and the members of the new junta began their 
inarch toward the capital, with an intontion of expediting 
the convocation of the cortes; but. before their arrival, a 
resolution to that cllect had been adopted by the terrified 
council, to the great joy of the people. The fieid-marshai 
soon after returned from llio-de- Janeiro ; and, being pre- 
vented from landing in Portugal, left that kingdom to it’^* 
fate, while the British olScers who had served unaer niiu 
in the Portuguese army, were dismissed v/ilheut molestation . 
Dissensions arose betv^cn, the violent domoerAts and tin 
moderate reformers; but the latter gained •the ascetuk my, 
and the public tranquillity was not scriouslyfinfiaiuptcd 01 
disturbed; and the king, returning m mi .Brasil in fol- 
lowing year, acquiesced twith a good grace m the tmsliui 
tional regulations of those who had curtailed his authority. 

The French court, influenced by the known sciiue|ents 
oi it’s powerful allies, viewed with o. ust the proccec 
in Spain and Portugal, biudid not imcrfero ni the 
of those nations w':th a tone oi iiulhority. ihc aitm . 
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fllic kingdom j indeed, called for the undivided attention ol 
Louis. Ho felt a great shock on the death of his nephew 
the duke of Berri, who was suddenly assassinated by a 
political fanatic, for no other motive than a dread of his 
being the father of a prince who might continue the race 
of Bourbon. This flagitious act, though it did not appear 
to have been the effect of combination or concert, inflamed 
the zeal of the ultra-royalists, who accused M. de Gazes of 
having promoted the murder by his encouragement of de- 
mocratic principles. The charge was absurd and ground- 
less ; but it occasioned the resignation of that minister, who 
was succeeded in the direction of the cabinet by the duke 
de Richelieu. Strong measures were now adopted, with a 
view of repressing the seditious spirit of the mal-coii tents. 
A law for the arrest of suspected persons, and one whicli 
tended to restrict more effectually the freedom of the press, 
were sanctioned by small majorities, after very animated 
debates; and it was intended that the laws of election 
should be rendered less favorable to the people; but the 
ministerial scheme for that piiipose was so far modified by 
amendments in which the court acquiesced, that it's pro- 
visions were not very effective. 

During the r^ess of the legislative body, a conspiracy 
against the government was detected at Paris, organised 
chiefly by military officers. Numerous arrests were ordered, 
and seasonable precautions were taken; and, indeed, the 
inadequate ‘means and feeble influence of the conspirators 
deprived them ‘of all reasonable hopes 'of success. The 
transientiaform excited at court by this plot was succeeded 
by gfejt joy, on the birth of a prince, the posthumous son 
of the'duke of^erri. 

In the Netherlands and in (Jennany, tranquillity con- 
tinued to prevail: yet, in the former country, the king 
found it expedient to check the freedom of the press and 
of political discussion, because his domineering allies had 
inspired him with ihcir own jealousy. Among the German 
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SUUCS, some progi-ess was made toward the .^„oral o.f, 
I,hshment of representative governments. Tl.^gran.l duke ’ 
of Hesse consented to the fbnnation of two lo, dilative as' 
sembhos; and, as his first scheme was too aristocratic' to 
please the people, he modified it in such a n.anner as to 
secure thetr acquie^nce. The king of Saxony, even while 
his subjects did not seem to be eagerly bent upon reform, 
made such concessions as rendered his government still 
more popular. In the diet of the Germanic confak-raev. 

It was ordained that assemblies of the states should be 
formed in every country which belonged to the league; 
but, by another decree, this seeming requisition was softened 
into a mere permission, or an act of princely discretion. 

While the great potentates, sometimes affectetlly indul- 
gent, but pnerally rigid ih deciding upon popular claims 
01 pretensions, were brooding over their schemes of artful 
policy, their attention was called to the affairs of Italy by 
the effect of that spirit which the intrigues of the Carbonari 
had arbused. The king of Naples had declared, that he 
would grant to his people such a constitution as would 


establish their rights and their security; but the sinister 
iufl lienee of Austria was so powerfully exercised over liiin, 
that he neglected the performance of his })ronuse, and even 
violated .that engagement by which he bad guaraiilicd the 
constitutional code framed for the Sicilians by t)ie wisdom 
oi their British allies. General Pope arid many other 
Iriends of their country, incensed at this breffcP of ijuth, 
I’csolved to suppefrt the just demands of aiwiiisulted iiciuo'} ; 
and, when a great part of the army Wad b^eu.d/iiwu into 
the combination, the Spanish coi^stitu doii was proclaimed 
in every province of the^realm. The king lissurm J an 
<if intrepidity, and nJeaaccd the rebels with an attack from 
those regiments which were still loyal and faithful; but he 
^oou revoked his hostile orders, chu’ 'cd liis ministry, and 
^nadc plausible aud palrioiic promiiyi i* Pretending indis- 
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, position, he authorised his son to act in his name; and a 

Jidy proclamation announced to the gratified peoj)lo 
7- the royal intention of following the example of 
his catholic majesty. The SiciliahSv not content with the 
mere participation of that liberty which was thus ostensibly 
conceded to all the king’s subjects, conceived the hope of 
forming an independent state ; and, on the recurrence of 
the festival of Santa Rosalia, the patroness of the island, 
tlie fury of the populace was roused against the Neapolitan 
garrison at Palermo, and an impetuous assault was followed 
by a massacre# which was the more dreadful, because the 
most determined agents in the enormity were galley-slaves 
and other criminals, who had been libex^ated and armed by 
the turbulent citizens. When tranquillity had been re- 
stored, a junta was constituted, and deputies were sent over 
the island to promote the cause of independence: but they 
were not very successful in their mission. After an interval 
of tw'o months, during which little regard was paid to the 
royal authority, the brother pf general Pepe, at the head 
of a small army of Neapolitans, made preparations for an 
assault upon Palermo; and the junta and the people were 
so confounded, that a complete submission ensued. 

The change of system at Naples alarmed the Austrian 
emperor, who dreaded the propagation of thoso revolu- 
tionary principles which threatened to impair the stability 
of his power in Italy: but he did not determine upon 
actual hoktilfty before be met the Rassian potentate and the 
prince-royal of Prussia at Troppau. . These confederates, 
inflamed Jvith the arv’ogance of power, summoned the king 
of Naples to meet them at Laybach^ as if he had been one 
of their vassal or; subjects ; , an announced this 

invitation to the revolutionary parliament, with a promise 
that he would exert all his influence to procure from tlu; 
great powers a confirmation of the new settlement, he un- 
dertook, in the midst of wdnter, the. prescribed journey. 
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The result was easily foreseen. Ferdinand submitted to the * 
dictates of the allied princes, and consented to permit an 
invasion of his kingdom. 

The hostilities which impended over Naples did not 
prevent the Carbonari and other opposers of despotism ^ 
from making a revolutionary experiment in the 
north of Italy ; but it was a rash and ill-conccrtcd 
scheme. The garrison of Alessandria, and tlie troops at 
various stations, listened to the secret exhortations of mal- 
contents, and^ under the auspices of the prince of Carigiiano, 
demanded a constitutional reform. An insurrection even 
broke out at Turin ; and the king, instead of facin^f the 
stormi resigned the crown to his brother Charle.s Felix. 
The insurgents assumed a loud tone, but did not act with 
corresponding vigor; for the approach of an Austrian 
army from Lombardy intimidated them into flight and 


dispersion. 

During the sway of the new rulers of Naples, a general 
submission to the laws prevailed, an effective pdtee was 
maintained, and justice was regularly administered ; but 
the delay of military preparation, and the neglect ol those 
precautions which the crisis requireti, ai gued udne . s 

indecision, and the ill-appointed force which was sent out 
under IV'pe was so inadequate to the exigency, t 
reasonable hope of success could be tuteitaincd. 
commander was at first disposed to be coalent with i!c- 
fensive operations: bull as,arlful emissaries vvei’e ' 

in discouraging and seducing his troops, Ke hope>. ^ 
order for an attack might serve to inspire Ifliem with co - 
fidcnce, before their raaks were seriously thinned J l-i • 
only 3000 regulars undej his command, /OOO o 1 1 . ‘ , 

J aboa. sL -otauir.. Two colomoj ^ 
tho wings, moved from ll.e-hMgl>K * 

the' valley of Rieti, and endeavomeu ,1 , r..olufe • 

g<«rd«f.heAuslr»». ““/“I' ^ “wo'^ 

but, as a strong corps was tjuickiy oi'uil lu. o 
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' of the endahgered division, the Ncfipolitans were obliged to 
retreat ; and the dispersion of a considerable part of their 
army rendered farther resistance hopeless and impracticable. 

March The invaders took possession of the capital : the 
^ 23 . parliament which had lately assembled was an- 

nihilated; and the old government was restored. The 
king, more degraded by his late meanness than he would 
have been if he had governed a free people, returned to 
Naples, and began to act as the deputy of a foreign potentate, 
by whom his towns were garrisoned and his jubjects over- 
awed ; and, as if this disgrace had not been suflicient, he 
was^’dered to institute legal proceedings against nmny of. 
the Carbonari, who were punished in various modes, to 
gratify the vengeance of a haughty conqueror. A new 
parliament was convoked ; but it was so constituted, as to 
be entirely under the control of a prince who was governed 
by an enemy in the form of a pretended friend, and no 
public benefit could be expected to result from the dtN 
liberations of such an assembly. 
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Cadiz, bold attack of, iii. 4<); siegO of tlie town, vii. 201. 

Cairo surrenders to tg|e FrcmJi, vi. 490* ; to the English, 53S 
Calais tafoij by tlic v^nglish, i. 451 ; recovered by tlu' Fn ni h 
ii. 338. f 

Calfiktm, misforttunes of the English at, v. 20{) — 8. 

(himar, union of, ii. 307- 
Cahmne, charuetcr of, vi. 101. 

Cawbray, Icngae of, ii. 141 ; peace of, 231. 

Campo-Formh), peace of, vi. I/S. 

Canada, coiuou^st of. v. 335. 

Ca.ndia, war of, iv. 3 j. 

Caiiuti', v( '-ii of. i. l.'iS. 

( Jvdi!(:ed by the English, v, 1 11, ,'77- 





i oj (rood Hope taken, vi. 12S. 

Ciijirt usurps the Preiieli eroun. i. 

V(irJ<t'<y ^^on, poisoned by his father, iii, 52. 
f orloimlZy treaty of, iv. 205. 

f of VVal.es, remarkable esse of, vii. P>r'J , iiro* 

ceediugs against her, when rpuam, 55{; j lier deiilh, ohi/ 
(■ifrilidi^'cnay })esieged by Vernon, a-. 52, 

Cas, St. misfortune at, v. 2/1. 

Cnssano, contUe.t at, vi. 502. 

(\issoray ])attlc of, ii. 00. 

("^{sthdion^^y battle of, vi. 4d‘l. 

{■asfi/cy kingdom of, i. 3b8. 

Votitanne I., ndgn of, in Russia, iv, h'k). 

— fl. •c‘is(‘S the crown, v. :;?)!) go\erns wijh abiliis. m. 

52, 50 5 despoils Ikdnnd, 87 suppresses a ie(»eHion, fbi 
lies on two ^\'ars against the/rjirks, 50, 525 ; lier eharaeh r. 1 pp 
t ’(//o.oi/, 'the Frencli general, iv. lOd, lOO 
^ the navigator, iii. 2H. 

V.rfihaoij introdnee(i among the cli'rgy, i. ML 

CeploH, power of the Duteh in, vi. 0!); war ir^ the islanok \ ii. 

40 ; subjection of the whole conrUry to the Biitish sway, 511. 
Vlmravtcrs of difh'rent nations, \ \, 570, iSre. 
i'liftrlcs I. of England is involved in a civil war, iii. .‘iOH ; loses 
his life by vit)lene(‘, 5ti8. 

11. is (h'fe.ated by (5* >nuv('ll, iii. 110 ; proern'es tlie 

sovereignty, 440; acts without regaial to somitl poliex , iv. 7, 
0 , Scv. 

, snrnaiiied Marbd, giasit oower of, i. 2 k 

tlui Croat (( harlemagne } rules kir-.iee, i. at; ia’eM!ii/'" 

king of Italy, 58; cr(‘ets the western einpiop ('8. 

— , the Raid, the Fat, ai\d the 8iin]d.e, l eigr*'^ <d', i. "5^. I Oik 

lOS. 


\^.^>f France, a politic pruK'e, i. Ithk 

VI., instinitv of, ii.52. 

~ViJ., el; araelcr of, ii. Iv l:i‘' siu r* > , * ; 

hit ions, 87- ^ * 

\ III. over-runs It.tly, ii 131. 

IX,, a young* bigot, ii. 438. > 

IV., the emperor, enacts the ( M»hh b y. 

' V., of Austria, opposes Wiv {b leinu-' a., o. 8,.‘, 

on a vigorous wav agaijisl thv' h'/vie;., 

elector of Saxony, 2112; resigns Ins j>ow - r, .‘.)l 'j me^ o 

liastery, 300. ‘ ^ 

-VI. contends for the crown of bjMiu; w- -/o, 


I he. 


w’agtMi 


war with the Turks, v. 3. » 

V"1I. is mined, v. 8.^, 07- 

— 11. of S])ain, feels the c'feets 
^ Ml. rashly provokes tin Eugb>h; v .> 

loreiguers, vi. 0 ; bauislios th.e .h -at t". ; 

•'^^■»inst the Algerines, 113. 23 ! ; b- .-p - tk . 

VOL. vtt 


> riinbit ioFi. i\ -Pb 
jS ; !s jf)lbieneed h\ 
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'^Charles IV. attacks the French, vi. 37I> ; makes pcacc^ witf> 
them, 425 5 declares war against Britain, 4()3 ; is again in- 
volved in a war with tliis country, vii. 60^ is governed by an 
unprincipled minister, Mil ^ abdicates the throne, 193; is en- 
ticed into France, and detained, 195. 

IX. of Sweden, an usurper, iii. 106. 

X. conquers Poland, iii. .390. 

XI., an arbitrary prince, iv. 246. 

— XII. triumphs over the Russians, iv. 261 ; dethrones 

Augustus king of Poland, 297 ; loses an army in the Ukraine, 
332 3 finds an asylum among the Turks, 406 3 is killed in 
Norway, 432. 

— ' ■ ■ XIII. enters into a confederacy against France, vii. 397 ; 
gains possession of Norway, 465, 

XIV. See Bernadolte. 

.... y the archduke, skilful retreat of, vii. 86 3 his ill success, 


Charlotte, death of the princess, vii. 533. 

Chateati-Camhresis, treaty of, ii. 363. 

Chesme, engagement in the bay of, vi. 63. 

Chivalry, rise of, i. 191 ; iPs good effects, 193 3 its ill conse- 

qnences, 194. ^ ^ u *1. 000 

Choezim, several conflicts near, vi. 61, 62 3 siege of it, 3.^.9. 
Choiseul, minister to Louis XV. vi. 2 3 his disgrace, 2 . 

Christian II., the Danish tyrant, is deposed, 11. 3/1. 

HI., an able prince, ii. 371. 

IV., head of the Cermaii league, iii. 97. 

V., an enemy of Sweden, iv. 246. 

VI., a pacific monarch, v. 67. 

VII., weakness of, vi. 68. 

Christianity embraced by the Romans, i. 8 ; by tbe h reneb, ; 
by the Spaniards, 25 ; by the Britons, 4-1 ; by the Saxons, 
49 60- l)v the Russians, 134. It is gradually. corrupted. 


Christina, queen of Sweden, iii. 384—8. 

Church, of tite, i- 185, 376. 

Churchill, auhe of Marlliorough, ompaigus of, iv. 2bJ, 27-, ivt. 

his disniissionj from office, 352. 

Cid, exi>ioits of thef . 368. 

Cintra, eoKvcntion dr, vii. 206. 
rS/fW rise of the freedom of, i. 37b. ^ 
jClmrfrtit, operations of, vi. 365, 371, 374', &c. 

Clement VII., pope, captivity of, 11.0234. . . , , • <,» 

XIV. (GanganclU) suppresses the Jesuitical order, vi. -o. 

Clergy > arts and corruptions ^f, i. 187* 

Clermont, council of, i. 254. 

Clissaw, battle of, iv. 295. 

Clive, a self-taught warrior, v. 173, 24o. 

convention of, V. 23b. 

Clotaire I. and 11.,, kings of France^ i. 2.., -3. 

Clovis, reign of, i. 20. 
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flolberty the French miuLstor, Jv. Ill); v. 29. 

( 'oVi^nyy the Protestant leader, ii. 429. 

Coin mbits y voyages of, ii. 191 — 7. 
judicial, i. 120. 

Commerce, progress of, i. 37G ; iii. 449; that of Italy, ii. I Go : 
vi. 573 ; of Flanders, 166; of Russia, ii. 366; vi. 574; of 
Spain and Portugal, iii. 453; vi. 570, 573 ; of Holland,' iii. 
456 ; vi. 576 ; of England, iii. 459 ; v. 28 ; vi. 564 ; of rrance, 
iv. 119 ; V. 29 ; vi. 569 ; of the Levant, vi. 574 ; of Sweden 
and Denmark, 575 ; of Germany, 5/7. 

Commons, establish their inlhicncc, i. .3/8 ; origin of the hons(' 
of commons in England, 357, 390; French l oiumous, 1.30; 

vi. 212 ; their usurpatory violence, 213. 

Compact, family, v. 341, 357. 

Companies, l./utch and English E ist-India, rise of, iii. 458, 459 ; 
reform of the latter, vi. 300. 

Conde^ Louis prince of, sLain, ii. 430 ; another hero of the fa- 
mily defeats the Spaniards, iii. 149. 

Coni, sieges of, v. 92 ; vi. 510. 

Conrad 1., the emperor, turbulent reign of, i. 112 ; reigns of the 
second and third, i. 199, 264. 

Conscription, military, in France, vii. 119. 

Constance, council of, ii. 20. 

Constantinople, decline of the empire of, i. 183 ; reduction of the 
city by the ernsards, 332 ; it is recovered by^ the Greeks, 
334 ; but their government is subverted by the lurks, ii. 107. 
Constitutions, modern French, vi. 241, 386, 129, 520; vii. 4, 
455, 471, 486 ; for the Qs- Alpine republic, 6 ; for the Ligu- 
rian state, 7 ; for Switzerland, JO ; lln’cc in Holland, 6/, 116; 
515 ; one in Spain, 197; in Sweden, 220 ; in 33S ; 

in Norway, 464 ; new ones in Germany, 51.), 532, 538. 

Cook, James, a celebrated navigator, vi. a 4 1. 

Copenhagen, engagement near, vi. 534; bombardment of the city, 

vii. 180. 


Copernicus, and Kepler, discoveries of, iv. 218. 

Cordova, Moorish kingdom of, founded, i. 23; dismcmbcuc, 
176. ,, » 

, Gonsalvo de, thfe (^eat (hiptain, n. 13a, L)9. 

Corsica, ceded by Genoa to3Vaucc, vi. l 'a> p^sscisscd foi a m 
by the English, 405, 447?^ / , .. • 

Corth, or Spanish parliament, i. 177, ; vh. 29/, 4.;f). 

Cortez, tlie Spanish herc^ ii. 198. 

Corunna, battle near, vii. 232. 

Covenant, in Scotland*, iii. *325. 

Cracow, remarkable surprisal of, vi. 8 I- 
Cressy, battle of, i. 449. * 

Creyclt, battle of, v. 261. 

Crimea seised by the Russians, vi. 172 cMirnip*;: 360 

Cromwell, intrijucs of, iii. 33 1, 350 ; his 

391; he rcdSces Ireland, 398; defeat, the acots^^40/ , ol. 
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tains a sign^il victory^ 410 j becomes sovereign of the nation, 
418. His son loses the protectorship, 438. 

Crusade, the first, i. 252 ; the second, 257 ; the third, 30G 5 
others, 320, 331, 335, 3C3. 

CuUoden, battle of, v. 134. 

Culm, battle of, vii. 403. 

Cunersdorff, battle near, v. 280. 

Cyprus reduced by the English, i. 300 j by the Turks, ii. 447. 
Czaslau, battle of, v. 71. 


D. 

Damien, punishment of, v. 222. 

Damietta, siege of, i. 337. 

Danes, character of, i. 90 j they reduce almost all England, 148 
lose their power in the realm, 161. 

Danton, a revolutionary leader, vi. 258, 264. 

Dantzle, siege of, vii. 167. 

Daun, the Austrian general, v. 231, 293, 323, &c. 

Dehli, battle of, vii. 37. 

Demetrius, the false, iii. 107. 

Denmark, early history of, i. 135; it’s progress, ii. 29, 367 *, iii. 

109, 150, 300 ; iv. 246, 422 3 vi. 68, 203. 

Desenx, a French general, vi. 514, 529. 

Dedderius the Lombard, reigu of, i. 56. 

Dettingen, battle of, v. 81. 

Diets, Germanic, nature of, i. 88. 

Domes day -book, i. 235. 

Domingo, St., or Hispaniola, revolution in, vi. 377 ; it is con- 
vulsed with war, vii. 13, 21 3 becomes independent, 325 the 
capital is recovered by the Spaniards, 258. 

Drake, voyages of, iii. 16, 28. • 

Dresden, pacification of, v. 103 3 battle near the city, vii. 401. 
Dreux, battle of, ii. 398 

great influence of, vi. 17 3 her death, 385. 

Duelling, practice of, iv. 210. '* 

Dumblaine, battle of, i^. 401. 

Dumouriez^ a ministe*^’ of state, vi.’l&51 3 a warrior, 263, 270, 
365 3 a deSertbr of tiie French republic, 370. 

Dujibar, battle of, iii. 407. . 

admiral, 'defeats the Dutch, vi. 467. 

Dundee, fall of lord, iv. 171* w 

Dunkirk taken by the English, iii. 382 3 sold, iv. 9 3 besieged by 
the duke of York, vi. 373. 

Dunstan, archbishop, arts and influence of, i. 139. 

Dupleix, an enterprising French governor, v. 170. 

Durham, battle near, i. 450, 

Dutch shake oflf the yoke of Spain, iii. 5 3 of France, vii. 414. 
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E. 

Edgar, extensive power of, i. 143. 

EdgeJiill, battle of, iii. 313. 

Edingtoriy battle of, i. 98. 

Edynund I. and 11., murders of, i. 139, 1 19. 

Edred, reign of, i. 139. 

Edward the Elder, and the Martyr, reigns of, i. 137j 14(). 

the Confessor, reign of, i. 161. 

— I. conquers AVales, i. 386. Ills various regulations, 101. 

— . IL, miserable death of, i. 412. 

. — HI. makes war upon the Scots, i. 440 ; attacks the 

French, 44J, 458 ; his son, the IMack Prince, shines in anus, 
454, 462 ; characters of both, 164. 

-IV. prevails over the house of LancavStcr, ii. 69, 76. 

j. V. is murdered with his brother, ii. 83. 

, - - -VI. promotes the Reformation, ii. 316. 

Edx!oy, misfortunes of, i. 142. 

Egbert unites the heptarchy, i. 48 ; defeats the Danes, 93. 

Lower, reduced by the French, vi. 196 ; by the English, 

' 538 ; restored to the beys, vii. 22 ; who lose their power, 345. 
Elfrida, account of, i. 144. 

Elizabeth of Bohemia, story of, i. 421. , - 

queen of England, completes the llcforniation, u. 

340 ; supports the rising republic of Holland, id. 21 ; balUcs 

the hostilities of Philip of Spain, 31. 

- Petrowna procures the Russian sovereignty, v. bZ. 

Ewrland, rise of the kinfrdoiis of, i. 49 ; it is 

Normans, 171 } a civil war vaj;es tlirouphout the k .g l .m, 
272; intestine broils recur, 34/, 

a commonwealth is formed, 373 ; J m„j 

449. The kingdom of Scotland .s nn.ted to t, iv. • 
that ot‘ Ireland is incorporated with Grcal-l.ntain, ^ . o- . 
Essex, earl of, beheaded, iii. 69. 

Essling, conflict near, vii. 240. ^ 

Kthelred I. and IL, reigns of, i. 9o, 140. 

Ethelwolf, reign of, i. 93. > 

Eudes, king of France, i. ^ 

Evesham, battle of, i. 358. gains Hhb battle of 

Eugejie, prince, routs the lurks, i\. fe ^ ^ 

BMio^e"'’ancie'nt, inhabitants of, i. 2 ; great clAnge mis sta^e, 
modern, ^ra of the.bist^ 

policy among its rulers, ii. *lo , arbitrary power of 

volution, viS71, 273, &c. .J JUl from bis 

Bonapartd, vii. 11. &c. Uic 
yoke, 513. 
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F. 


Falkland‘island contest^ vi. 43. 

FamarSy action at^ vi. 371. 

Ferdinand I. II. and III., reigns of the emperors, ii. 443 \ iii. 
89, 132. 

the Catholic, government of, ii. 111 . 

— VI., a pacific prince, v. 168. 

* VIL, is inveigled from Spain into France by Bona- 

parte, vii. 194j but his sovereignty is acknovvleged during 
his exile, 199 j he is restored to liberty and power, 460. 

■ , the archduke, well governs the Milanese, vi. 1 1 . 

, duke of Parma, opposes pope Clement XlII., vi. 12. 

, king of Naples, bumbles the pope, vi. 13. 

Feudal system, rise of, i. 15 ; it’s defects, ibid. 5 dreadful disor- 
ders of feudal anarchy, 190. 

FlcuruSy two battles near, iv. 190 ; vi. 239. 

Fleury, a French minister, v. 17> 62, 78, 

Flodden, battle of, i. 152. 

Foesani, battle of, vi. 336. 

Fontambleauy treaties of, v. 85 5 vii. 192. 

Fontenaiy battle of, i. 79. 

Fontenoy, battle of, v. 101. 

FoXy Charles, becomes a minister, vi. 154, 296: account of his 
India bill, 297 j he is discarded, 298 ^ re-enters the cabinet, 
vii. 97 negotiates with France, 121 ^ his death and cha- 
racter, 124. 

France, rise of the kingdom of, i. 20 5 it*s aggrandisement, 21 5 
it’s sufferings from the Normans, 91 } it’s government be- 
comes entirely feudal, 150: progress of it’s history, 251, 
266, 305, &c. ii. 31, 37, &c. iii. 1 , 36, &c. iv. 26, &c. v. 62, 
&c. Commencement of the revolution, vi. 219 ; formation of 
a republic, 266 3 progress of the French in the compiest of 
other countries, 392, 440, &c. 5 vii. 9, 83, 135, 171,&:c. 5 they 
are humbled and disgraced, 452, 459, 513. 

, isle'of, taken by a British, fi)rce, vii. 313. 

Francis I. takes Mibn, ii. 155 j but is afterwards deprived of 
his Italian conquei s, 220 5 and is made prisoner, 227. 

■ — II., ‘short reign of, ii. 372. 

— ; — I., of Lorrain, becomes emperor, v. 103 ; his. character, 

. vi. 66 . 

— II. engages in a war with the French revolutionists, vi. 

252, 3593 agrees to a peace, 472 3 renews hostilities, 500; 
engages in another war, vii. 70; is driven from his capital, 
83 3 submits to disgraceful terms of peace, 91, 260 3 enters 
into a new league against France, 397 3 meets with great 
success, 452 3 adjusts the affairs of Europe with liis allies, 
513 3 establishes his power in Italy, 572. 
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Vranckfort, memorable doclaratioii at, vii. lUi. 

Franklin, a zealous promoter of the American revolt, vi. 8S. 

Frederic llarbaross.a, the emperor, eoutends with the rohiaders 
and Bohemians, i. 299 5 oppres.ses the Italians, and attacks 
the pope, 300 ; sliiiies as a warrior in Asia, 301. 

— — II. tiiniii])hs over his rival Ollio, i. 3)3.’> ^ undertaTvOS a 

crusade, 340 j makes war upon the pope, 3 12 j dies in distress, 
344. 

III. is involved in difticiillles, ii. (iu. 

— » elector Palatine, rashness and misiortiines ot, iil. SS. 

— " in., kiiii^ of .Denmark, iv. 2 Id. 

IV. is humbled by the S\ve<lcs, iv. 2.‘)0. 

V., a patriotic prince, vi. OH. 

— the Wise, magnanimity of, ii. 210. 

T., kiTig of Prussia, iv. 2d0. 

II., a politic prince, v. 60. 

— conquers Silesia, v. 61 ; prosecutes hostilities vvitli 

various success, 06, 210, &c. Flonrisliing state of his domi- 
nions, 302: their calamitous state after t!ie war, vi. .)2. lie 
cultivates with zeal the arts of peace, 53 5 dismeiuhcrs Poland, 
S3} makes a masterly retreat fropi Pohcinia, 13>3 } his mode 
of life, 176} his death, 177} cliaraeter, 17S. 

William settles by arms the affairs of Holland, vi. 1.01 j 

joins ill the war against France, 256 ; dismembers Poland, 
413, 418} his death, 473} and a sketch of his character, 
ibid . — His sou enters into a war with Napoleon, vii. 12S j is 
humbled and weakened, 174 } joins the Russians in a new 
war, 392 } profits by the peace, 515. 

Frey burg, battle of, iii. 152. 

Friburg, commotions at, vi. 160. 

Friedland, battle near, vii. 170 


ii. 


Gadtbushy battle of, iv. 422. , • 1 /• 1 

Gama, Vasco de, opens the passage to India by tjic .ipc o 

Good Hope, ii. 185. * , 

Gelnshehn, battle t)f, i. 417- ^ 1 

Geneva, revolutions at, vi. 158, 150, 438y ^1* i 17 

Genoa taken by the Austrians, v- .Haf 'C^Vei^d,. 14/. 1 he 

state. is democratised, vi. 465;’ it is ceded to th • king of 
Sardinia, vii. 517. , . nf'tlu* 

Geirrge I. king of GreattBritain, subdues^ v 18? ' 

house of Stuart, iv. 403 ; overawes the .. pauiai , . _ ^ 



- III. continues the war 'vitu Pcc.'.'cipcctcil, 3^;; ; 

less satisfactory peace than might La vi ‘10 41 ; 

offends the A.uericans by irreguku taxation, u. 39, , 
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deavours to subdue their opposition by arras, 103 5 is checked 
in his views by their courage and zeal, 122 j draws upon 
himself the hostilities of France, 128 ; and of Spain, 135 ; 
finds a new enemy, 148 j makes peace, 1G3; joins in the 
crusade against France, 365 ; agrees to the treaty of Amien^ 
538 5 renews the war, vii. 24 5 zealously supports the cause 
of the Spanish patriots, 207 3 becomes incapable of the task 
of government, 320 ; dies at an advanced age, 547. His cha- 
racter is given in two points of view, 548. 

George^ prince of Wales, is appointed regent of Great-Britain 
and Ireland, vii. 308 j prosecutes his fathers system of policy, 
31 1 j restores peace to Europe, 512. He becomes king, 550. 

Georges, the Chouan leader, death of, vii. 52. 

Germain, count de St., a ministerial reformer, vi. 116. 

Germany, state of, i. 55 3 rise of it’s empire, 68 3 ‘^the iniluence 
of the house of Austria is established over it, ii. 25 3 it is ha- 
rassed with a thirty-years* war, iii. 87 5 it's state is altered by 
the French revolution, vi. 273 3 and by the power of Bona- 
parte, vii. 11, 122 3 a new settlement is adjusted, 515. 

Gerona, siege of, vii. 272 . 

Ghent, pacification of, iii. 8 . 

Gherai, Crira, Dowlat, and Sahem, three Tartarian princes, vi. 
61, 171, 172. 

Gibraltar reduced by the English, iv. 280 3 in vain besieged by 
the Spaniards, vi. 151, 156. 

Glen-coe, massacre at, iv. 180. 

Gkndour, Owen, rebellion of, ii. 10. 

Godolphin, an able statesman, iv. 267> 358. 

Godoy, the Spanish minister, vii. 191. 

Godwin, a potent earl, death of, i. 161. 

Goertz, the baron de, iv. 423, 430, 433. 

Goths, character of, i. 9, 13. 

Grafton administration, vi. 41. 

Granada, kingdom of, subdued by the Castilians, ii. 113. 

Gregory VII. an arrogant and turbulent pontiff, i. 207. 

Grenville, George, an English minister, vi. 36, 39 3 his son acts 
with Mr. Pitt in the cabinet, 318 3 with Mr. Fox, vii. 95. 

Grey, lady Jane, death of, ii. 333. ' 

Guadaloupe alternately taken, vi. 4273 re-captured, vii. 2915 
given up to the Sw^^es, 397- 

Guelphs, a''fai^;tioa opptsed to the Ghibelins, i. 264. 

Guiscard, Robert, success 0 ?, i. 205 . 

Guist, ddath of two dukes of, ii. 399 3 iii. 34. 

Gustavus Vasa delivers Sweden from Danluh tyranny, ii. 370. 

II., or Adolphus, acts as a Protestant hero, iii. 110 3 

defeats the imperial troops, ,1123 is repulsed near Nurem- 
berg, 114 3 falls at Lutzen, 120. 

III. subverts the Swedish constitution, vi. 79 3 enters 
into a war, 330 3 is assassinated, 360. 

IV. joins the emperor Paul in support of neutral 
claims, vi. 530 3 he is dethroned, vii. 220. 
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llalidoivn-hillf battle of, i. 440. 

« ampdeny John, death of, iii. 31C« 

^anauj battle of, vii. 411. 

Hanover 9 treaty of, v. 18. 

Hardi'Canute^ reign of, i. 1(51. 

Hardy and Horne Tooke, trials of, vi. 412. 

Harley t the minister, iv. 345, 360, 380. 

Harold 1. and IL, reigns of, i. 161, 165. 

Hastings^ battle of, i. 170. 

, Warren, impeachment of, vi. 305 j conclusion of his 

trial, 419. 

Havannah^ surrender of, v. 376. 

HaugwitZi count, negotiations of, vii. 90, 1 07. 

Henry^Xhe Fowler reigns in Germany, i. 113. 

the Bavarian becomes king of Lombardy and cnlpcror, 

i. 129. 

' — III, renders the Hungarians tributary? i. 203. 

IV., the Great, conquers Saxony, i. 206 j Is deposed l)y 

the pope, 209 j appoints a new pope, 213 5 takes Koine by 
assault, 214) is harassed by the rebellion of his sons, 315 5 
dies in misery, 218. 

V. dethrones his father, i. 261. 

VI. subdues the Sicilian kingdom, i. 328. 

VI I. reduces the Italian states to obedience, i. 424. 

— . the Lion, adventures of, i. 302. 

I. seises the English crown, i. 2-13. ^ ^ 

II. has a long contest with Becket the primate, i. 2/ J 5 

defends himself with spirit both against foreign and domestic 
enemies, 289 5 enacts wise laws, 291. 

HI., imprudence and misfortunes of, 1 . 3ol. 

TV. usurps the throne, ii. 9 ; quells a revolt, 12 . 

V. invades France, ii. 39 ; acts as regent of that touu- 

^try, 4^^ dethroned, ii. 69 ; re-instated, 71 ;,d'<;s >« P«son> 

1- VII. establishes an uncontrolW ppwer, ii. 128; his 

death and policy, 130. /. oeV i on his 

VIli; shakes off the papal yoke,’' ; ■ 267 ; tciharks on 

tyraany, 283. • 

='ir.7F™» i” Mgiit >"« "»“■ ‘ 

-TiTr cwi« V,, a. 31. j .p." 

lish, 323, 338 ; and upon Philip of.^i ;’"’ .* , bordered, 35. 
III. kills his chief adversary -u. 42 ; 

IV. defeats ‘I*®. ^ surmounts all difficulties, 

18 reduced to great distress, 47 , bi . violence, 83. 

48 i forms grand schemes, 83 ; loses ms life b> 
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Henry IV., of* Castile, dethronement of, ii. 109. 

, prince, the Portuguese navigator, ii. 184. 

Heptarchy, Saxon, i. 48 : it is absorbed in a monarchy, 49. 

Hochkirchen^ action at, v. 267. 

a Tyrolese patriot, vii. 249. 

IJoguCf Cape la, engagement near, iv. 182. 

llohcTilindm, defeat of the Austrians at, vi. 530. 

Holland^ revolutions in, v. 152; vi. 193, 409; it is invaded 
without effect by an allied army, 518; falls completely under 
the French yoke, vii. 55 ; reverts to the house of Orange, 
415. 

Homeldon^ battle of, ii. 11. 

HopCy the Cape of Good, conquest of, vi. 428 ; vii. 101. 

I/otve, a gallant admiral, vi. 404. 

Hugh^ the abbot, extraordinary influence of, i. 116. ' 

Hungary^ kingdom of, i. 336 ; revolution in, ii. 254 ; it be- 
comes, with Bohemia, a branch of the Austrian dominions, 
308. 

Huniadcs, tlie Hungarian hero, ii. 61. 

HusSf John, the reformer, ii. 21. 

Hyde^ earl of Clarendon, unmerited exile of, iv. 26. 


I. 

Jacobins, an infamous club, vi. 229, 240. 

Jagcllon unites Lithuania with Poland, ii. 28. 

James I. of Scotland, assassination of, ii. 48 ; reigns of James 
II. III. IV. and V„ 71, 119, 125, 277. 

VI. becomes king of the whole island of Britain, iii. 168; 

makes peace with Spain, 179; enacts very useful regulations 
for Ireland, 184. 

II. of England oppresses the nation, iv. 132 ; and is de- 
posed by general consent, 161. 

Jansenists, persecution of, v. 396. 

Java, the chief seat of the Dutch power in India, iii. 459. 

Jena, battk? near, vii. 133. 

Jervis, a naval hero, vi. 466. i ’ 

Jerusalem taken hy tlm Christians, i. 258. 

Jesuits, inslitutioji of,Vv. 220 ; their banishment from Portugal, 
v. 360; dissolution of th^ order in France, 401 ; expulsion of 
th^ Spanish .Jesuits, vi. 9 ; annihilation of the whole fraternity 
J)y pope Clcmefft XIV., 28. 

Image-worship, contest respecting, i. • 

Independents, a fanatical sect, iii. 333. 

India, various parts of, colonised by Europeans, ii. 187 ; v. 201 ; 
great extension of the British power in that part of the globe, 
249 ; vi. 517. 

Indies, discovery of the West, ii. 1.93. 

Innocent III., arbitrary proceedings of, i. .318. 

Investiture, right of, disputed, i. 208; decided, 221. 
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Joaih pope, reinarkublo story of, i. 84. 

queen ol' Naples, i. 472 ; ii. 1(J. 

John XII., pope, deposition of, i. 123. 

XX 1 1., a bold priest, i. 407. 

king of England, murders his nephew, i. 317 • 
Charta, 321 ; dies amidst civil broils, 348. 

— , king of France, captivity of, i. 455. 

— of Austria defeats the navy of Selim, ii l ls • 
450. > • . 


signs Magna 


takes Tunis, 


Hasilowitz aggrandises Hie Russian empire, ii. 365. His 

grandson is still more successful, 300. 

. (hisimir, king of .Poland, iii. 38‘). 

Joseph 1., the emperor, iv. 284, 302, 348. 

II. begins his reign with promising appearances, vi. 150^ 

supersedes the Dutch barrier, 151; accommodates a dispute 
with the states, 175 ; occasions by his tyranny a Belgic revolt, 
341; makes concessions on his death-bed, 3 13. Sketch of his 
character, 344. 

Joseph, king of Portugal, is assailed by a conspiracy, v. 3ii(); 
endangered by war, 361 ; suffers the maicpiis de i’oinbal to 
govern him, vi. 8. , 

Joseph Bonaparte is declared king of Naples, vii. 1 10; of S])ain, 
190. 

Jourdan, a French general, vi. 392, 423, 434. 

Ireland nominally conquered by the English, i. 288; more fully 
reduced, iii. 70; rebellious in it, 285; vi. 498; it is united 
in point of legislature with Great- Britain, 520. 

Irene, ambition of, i. 08. 

Isabella, queen of Castile, ii. 111. 

Ismael, siege of, vi, 347. 

Italy, Ostro-Golhic conquest of, i. 29; it’s rc-nnion with the 
Greek empire, 30 ; it is formed into a new kingdom by Charle- 
magne, 58; dismembered, 121. Some of it’s stales are rc- 
volutroiilsed by the French, vi. 443, 403, 105; the nortluirn 
parts are formed into a kingdom by Na[)oleoii, vii. 08 ; a new 
settlement takes place, 517. 

Ivan, a Russian prince, deatli of, vi. 55, 

Julius II., pope, schemas of, ii. 142. 

Junta, the siipreiTie S{)auisb, vii. 210 

Juterbock, battle of, vii. 403. 

Jvri, battle of, iii. 37- 


K. 


Katzhach, battle near the rivey, vii. 400. 

192; .’CcouiO of various orders, 

Knox, the reformer, 11.377. 


Kentzingen, battle of, vi, 439 
Killlvranky, battle of, iv. 170. 
Knights, mode of creating, i. 
327 ; knights errant, 308. 
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Kolin, battle o^, v. 23 1 . 

Kornachi battle of, vi. 436. 

Kosciuszko, a Polish patriot, vi. 357, 414. 

Krasnot, two battles near, vii. 365. 

Kutuaoff, a distinguished Russian general, vii. 357, 361. 


L. 

Ladislaus V. and' VI., reigns of, in Poland, ii. 103 ; iii. 389. 
Laffcldt, or Val, battle of, v. 153. 

Lagos, sea-fight near, v. 314. 

Lake, general, exploits of, vii. 36, 103. 

Lallif, an unfortunate general, v. 311, 335; vi. 5. 

Landcn, battle of, iv. 197. * 

Landrecy, siege of, vi. 390. 

Landshut, conflict near, v. 322. 

Laon, battle near, vii, 443. 

Lasivari, battle of, vii. 38. 

Laudohn, a celebrated general, v. 288, 322. 

Law, the financial adventurer, v. 7. 

Laws, Russian code of, vi. 124; Tuscan code, 201 ; Austrian 
legislation, 202. 

League, the Hanseatic, i. 3 15, 

, the holy, in France, iii. 3, 32, 48 ; a similar one in 
Germany, 81 ; a political one in the same country, vi. 174; 
another holy league, vii. 517- 
Learning, revival of, i. 189; ii. 168. 

Leicester, fall of the earl of, i. 358. 

Leipslc, battles near, iii. 112, 146 3 vii. 408. 

Leo, the Isaurian, reign of, i. 33. 

— - V., inhumanity of, i. 180. 

— X., pope, reputation of, ii. 149. 

Leon, kingdom of, i. 174. 

Leopold 1., the emperor, opposes the Turks and the French, iv. 
187 ; forms the grand alliance, 260. 

Il^governs Tuscany with high fame, vi. 14 3 acts with 

policy wheh sovereign of Austria,, 345, 350 3 dies, 359. 
Lepanto, engagement n'sar, ii. 448. 

Lerida, siege of, id. 1C2. 

Leives, batftle- of,* i. 35d? 

Lexington^ a scene of intestine hostilitiefc, vi. 104. .1 

Leaden, siege ofi^ii. 6. 

Liberty, English, charter of, i. 324, 35^. • 

Lignitz, battle of, v. 326. 

Liguy, battle of, vii. 489. 

Lincoln, conflict at, i. 272. 

Lisbon, earthquake at, v. 187. 

Lisle, siege of, iv. 3 1 9. 

Lissa, battle near, v. 254. 

Lodi, battle of, vi. 442. 
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Jjollards, conspiracy of, ii. 3Q. 

London becomes the capital of England, i. 102 j it is a scene of 
alarming riots, vi. 140. ^ a scciu. ot 

Ijondon- Derry y siege of, iv. 1 72. 

Ijothaircy the emperor, reign of, i. 78. 

II., a brave and active prince, i. 2(32. 

, king of France, i. 11/. 

LoimU lord, extraordinary cliaractcr of, v. 127. 

Louis I., the Debonnaire, succeeds Cbarleinagne as emperor and 
king of France, i. 72 3 is deposed by his sons, 75 : restored, 

77. 

II., the emperor, reign of, i. 81, 8fi, 

the German, i. 80, 82. 

V. defeats liis Austrian competitor, i. 406. 

II., of France, reign of, i. 104. 

III., account of, i, 10.5. 

IV. and V., reigns of, i. 117. 

VI. proves one of the best kings of France, i. 2(11 . 

VII. enters into a holy war, i. 267 5 returns with disgiace 

260. 

VIII. invades England, i. 348. 

IX. is defeated in Egypt, 1.3613 acts with justice, 36,5 3 

dies in a new crusade, 367. 

> — X., a rapacious despot, i. 434. 

XI. is imprisoned by the duke of Burgundy, ii. 00 3 extends 

his kingdom, 91 3 dies in extreme horror, 92. 

XIL reduces the Milanese, ii. 139 3 loses that duchy, 149 3 
rescues himself from great danger, 151. 

— XIII. is ruled by Liiines, iii. 94 5 by Richelieu, 9(). 

XlV^ is involved both in foreign and civil war, iii. 371 3 

concludes peace with Spain, 382 ; assists the Dutch, iv. 13 5 
sends troops to reduce the Netherlands, 29 3 nearly conquers 
Holland, 183 subdues Franche-Coinli^ 60; compels his ad- 
versaries to accept his terms, 76; renews hostdilics, 117,; 
treats the pvotestants with great cruelty, 121 ; suffers by the 
valor and exertions of the allies, 278, 287, 291, &c. 3 sues for 
peace, 302, 323 3 obtains it, 372 3 favorable sketch ot his 
character by the duke ^f Berwick, 391. ■* 

XV. makes war upon (he king of .§paiii, v 6 upon the 

emperor, 24 3 embroiled with the (p-iicn ofllinyraiy, 63 5 
and with the king of Great-Britain, 8/ i/ronci\idefe i>eacc, 161. 
He risques a new w^ar* 1/83 draw's the bpamsii coni, into an 
union, 341 3 has a contest with some of lus rwiniaincn s, • 
banishes the Jesuit!^ 4(W ; is again at vaiiaiice w it i 
gistracy, vi. 2 5 neglects the duties of his station, . , 
son, 4 3 is governed by the .duke de Chomeu , ^ ^ 

Corsica, 1 7 T changes his inmistry, 2 1 acts aibitiaii . , 

— XVre^milsS' Marie Antoinette of ^ to 

establishes the different parliameats, , .4, .e the states 

enter into u war with Great-Hriiain, 122 ; convokes the stabs 
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of the realm, 208 J is diivcn from his palace, 259 ; (lc]K)se<l, 
200 ; tried by the national convention, 2/5 ; condemned to 
death, 288; beheaded, 292. His character, 293. 

XV’ll., premature death of, vi. 424. 

— - XV 111. is placed on the throne by the allies, vii. 458. 

Bonaparte is declared king of Holland, vii. 110 ; deposed, 

285. 

Jjowrmtz, battle of, v. 212. 

Jjucerne^ battle near the lake of, vi. 490. 

Jjuitprnndj reign of, in Italy, i. 33. 

JjuncvillCi peace of, vi. 530. 

Lnther^ the reformer, ii. 101, 215. 

Jjutzm, battle of, vii. 393. 

Liuvembourgy duke of, defeats king William, iv. 09, 198. 

Lyons j siege of, vi. 382. 


M. 

Macartney s ambassadorial voyage, vi. 500. 

Macbeth, story of, i. 162. . 

Madison, the American president, rushes into a war with (Ircat- 
Britain, vii. 373. 

Madrid, massacre at, vii. 195. 

Maestrieht, sieges of, v. 101 ; vi. 408. 

Magellan, voyage of, iii. 450. 

Maida, battle of, vii. 112. 

'•Malplaquet, battle of, iv. 325. 

Malta, attempt upon, ii. 445 ; it falls into the hands of the 
French, vi. 494; is reduced by the English, 531. 

Manilla, reduction of, v. 378. 

Mantua, siege of, vi. 444. 

Marengo, battle of, vi. 528. 

Margaret, the daughter of Waldemar, obtains the three Scan- 
dinavian crowns, ii. 31, 367« 

of Anjou, governs Henry VI., ii. 55. 

Maria Tl^n esa is attacked by the king of IVussia, v. 00; and l)y 
the FrencA, 04 ; but is assistec^. by* George 11,, 70 ; makes 
peace w ith Fre(j^ric^r 2, 103; with Louis, r03; participates of 
the spoUs of Polan(t vi. 83 ; her death and character, 140. 

, qu^eii ort’ortugal, dismisses Fombal, vi. 120. 

Mar\e Antoinette, sacrifice of, vi. 384. • 

M^triendal, battiiflPof, iii. 157. 

Marignan, defeat of the Swiss at, ii. 1*55. • 

Marsaglia, action at, iv. 199. 

Marston-moor, battle of, iii. .329. 

Martinesti, battle near, vi. 337- 

Martinique taken by the English, v. 372; vi. 427 ; vii. 250» 
Mary I. restores popery, ii. 329. 

II., death of, iv. 184. 

— — , queen of Scotland, calamitous fate of, iii. 25. 
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Mdssmn, rcinnrkahlo retreat of, vii. 313. 

Mnssouraf battle of, \. 304. 

MatchevitSj engagement at, vi. 41 G. 

Matilda^ a powerful Italian princess, i. 211. 

, the empress dowager, contends with Stephen for the 

crown of England, 1. 271. 

, queen of Denmark, misfortunes and death of, vi. 71, 73. 

Matthlati, the emperor, reign of, iii. 80, 8G. 

JMnupcoUf the French chancellor, vi. 18. 

AfaiirrpaSf a French minister, vi. 108, 1G2. 

Maurice, the Saxon, lu^ads a league against ('liarles V., ii. 3()a. 

^ prince, military career of, iii. 1.“), Go, tSiC. 

Maxwulian I. defeats the French, ii. 02; joins in the league 
against Venice, 114; enacts ne\y regulations, 1G3. 

— contends with the Turks, ii. Ho. 

Manors of the palace, in France, great power of, i. 2‘X 
Mazapmcy cardinal, governs France, iii. 1G4, 375 ; his character, 

383. 


Mvntz, siege of, vi. 373. ^ 

Mcrsburi(, battle of, i. 21.1. 

Methodists, sect of, v. 437 ; a grpat alarm among 


them, vii. 


•ed by 
into a 


15!. 


309. 

iltoieo, conquest ol, 11 . 203. 

Michael, sovereign of Russia, ui. 10.1. ^ ,,r»nnntMv< 

Milan, duchy of, seised by ^ l^aides n. y ii 

TtHmoarte vi 113: repuohcanisod, 44G, ll)(> , loimcu n 

M i,, .i« 

Mina, a celebrated Spanish partisan, vn. 321. 

battle of, V. 285. ^ .. 

Minorca, diOcrent reductions of, iv. oH , ' 

Miraheau, an intriguing politician, m.210, — , 

Missionarij voyage, vi. 5G3. 

Mohammedan power, rise ol, i. -o. 

l.:»ttle ot, y. 61. tlicir suppression in Knf?- 

Monasterles, V.ah in the Austrinu’ Jomiiiions, vi. 

land, ii. 272 ; their flinnp.it. on in ^t^A 

151 ; their exfluction in ‘'‘■“"“’::"l'ir>a•..l^iil. 4ig. 

Monk, general, restores j-,/ .f, f !!»? their liccn- 

A/o«//s and nuns, extravagant ahsu.u.r. .. 

tiousness, 197. * ... j.o.pof iv. 

Monmouth, decapitat.o.yof the duke of, 

Montcalm, fate of, 3uy. ^ 

Monte^bello, battle at, m- , 

Montecucull, the great com ma»di r 

Alonte-lczino , battle of, vi- ^ • 

Mont fort, tbe heroic countess o , ^ 

Montmorency, the constab c y* : ' f ,p,. 340,346, 100 
Montrose, adventures of the n.aHl' 

Moore, sir John, deatli ol, V ’ • - - 


I IV. 


G:h 


. M:.-. 
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l^oon subdue ihe greater part of Spain, i. 27. 

MoreaUf a distinguished general, vi. 407, 434 ; his retreat, 438 ; 
his prosecution for a conspiracy, vii. 51; alliance with the 
enensies of France, and death, 402. 

Moscow, conflagration of, vii. 360. 

Musselburgh, battle of, ii. 320. 

Mutiny at the Nore, vi. 450. 

Mysore^ partition of, vi. 517. 


N. 

Namur, sieges of, iv. 194, 202 ; v. 140 5 vi. 271. 

Nanai, commotions at, vi. 230. 

Nantes, promulgation of the edict of, iii. 49 ; it is re voiced, iv. 120. 
Naples reduced by the Spaniards, ii. 140 5 by the French, 501 j 
vii. 110; recovered by Ferdinand, 501 ; enslaved by th^ em- 
peror of Austria, 572. 

Narva, battle of, iv« 261. 

Naschy, defeat of the first Charles at, iii. 343. 

Navarre, kingdom of, i. 174; ii. 118. 

Necher*s administration, vi. 161, 208, 220. 

Necklace, story of the, vi. 1 95. 

Nelson, a naval hero, vi. 467, 497, 534 ; his signal triumph, vii. 

73 ; death, and character, 75. 

Netherlands, French conquest of the, vi. 271. 

Neutrality, armed, vi. 145, 531. 

Newbury, battles near, iii, 323, 332. 

Nicholas I., pope, spirit of, i. 84. 

* II., famous decree of, i. 205. 

NicopoUs, battle of, ii. 100. 

Nieuport, engagement at, iii. 55. 

Nimeguen, peace of, iv. 76 ; reduction of the place by the French, 
vi. 408. 

Noaillcs, chifracter of the duke de, v. 82. 

Nootka, contest for, vi. 313. 

Nordlingcn,jDvXi\e^ near, iii. 1 24, 1 58. 

Norynans, depredations of, i. 70 ; their clfaracter, 90 ; they erect 
a ducal sovereignty inFi'ance, 109 ; and conquer England, 171. 
Northinnpto^, battle of,€i. 66. 

NorthimbertaM, the porcnt duke of, ii. 325. 

Norway, kingdom of, i. 135 ; it is united*to Denmark, ii.» 30 ; to 
Sweden, Vii. 464* 

Notables, two convocations of, vi. 198, 1?08.* 

Novi, battle of, vi. 507. 

Nystadt, treaty of, iv. 434. 
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Oczakoff, sieges ol*, v. 2G 5 vi. 332. 

Oiiva, treaty of, iii. 391. 

Olivarez, minister of Spain, iii. 90. 

Opera, the Italian, v. 393. 

Orders of t!,c British |,nvy oouncil, in opposition to Bonaparlf s 
continental system, vii. LSG, 331. ^ 

Orleans, cruel fate of the maid of, ii. .0 i. 

> '’-2- '0; the revolutionary 
duke, VI. 210, 385. ^ 

Ostend, siege of, iii. 50. 

Otho the G*;at triumphs in Bohemia, i. 11!); in Bavaria 120- 
and in Italy, 121 — 5. ’ '' ' 

11. suppresses a revolt in Italy, i. 127. 

ni. reigns vidth rc[)Utaiion, i."l2H. 

IV. is mined by the Saabian party, i. 335. 

Oudenarde, battle of, iv. 318. 


Painting, revival of, ii. 16/. 

Palatinate, horrible devastation of the, iv, 188. 

Palermo, engagement near, iv. 67 3 massacre in that city, vii. 
570. 

Panama taken by the liuccanceis, v. -'2. 

Paris, sieges of, i. 106 3 iii. 385 it is twice taken by the allies, 
vii. 452, 507. 

, peace of, v. 381 3 other treaties, vii. 459, 513. 

, massacre at, ii. 138 j revolutionary commotions in that city, 

vi. 210, 216, 220, <S:c. 3 revolt of the sections, 429. 

Parliamc?yt of England, increasing importance of, i. 357 : war 
between the king and that assembly, iii. 310. 

Parliaments of France, i. 428; contest between that of Paris and 
the court, iii. 376; farther dissensions, v. 397 ; vi. 2, 20; tnose 
bodies are suppressed, <S25. • 

Parma, exploits of the duke (ft^, iii. It), 1%* his death, 41. 

Passarowitz, peace of, v. 8. 

Passau, treaty of, ii. 313. 

Pavia, battle of, ii. 227; jiiassacre atfvl. 1 13. 

Paul III.,*pope, schemes and death of, ii. 299. 

IV., a restless poptilTf ii. 349. ... . 

, sovereign of the Russian empire, joins in a league against 

the French, vi. 499; testifies .his animosity against but.un, 
531 3 is murdered, 534. 

Pedro, or Peter the Cruel, i. 461. 

Pelagius erects the kingdom of Asturias, i. -/. , 

Pepin d’Heristal, governs France,^!. 23 3 ius grandson depose., 
Childeric, and seises the throne, 38. 
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PSrouse, M. de la, voyage of, vi. 550. 

Perceval, Spencer, assassination of, vii. 334. 

Peru, reduction of, ii. 205. 

Pestilence, one of extraordinary malignity, i. 452. 

Peter, the czar, forms splendid schemes, iv. 247 5 receives a 
signal defeat, 261 ; routs the Swedes, 332; extends his em- 
pire» 405, 425 ; is in danger of ruin, 413; rescues himself, 
415; a poetical tribute to his fame, 440. 

— — II., a short-lived czar, v. 26. 

— III. is dethroned and murdered, v. 369. 

— the Hermit, i. 254. 

Peter waradin, battle of, v. 3. 

Pfortzhehn, conflict near, vi. 435. 

Philip, the emperor, is assassinated, i. 334. 

— , king of France, is excommunicated by the p^pe, i. 252 ; 

is unable to maintain order among his subjects, 259. 

II. joins in a crusade, i. 305 ; conquers Normandy and 

Anjou, 318 ; defeats a numerous army in Flanders, 323. 
III. dies of grief, i. 427. 

IV. has a contest with the pope, i. 429 ; persecutes the 

Templars, 432 j favors the commons, 434. 

V. or the Long, i. 435. 

VI. is unfortunate in war, i. 449. 

I. of Spain, ii. 128, 142. 

II. persecutes the protestants with atrocious cruelty, ii, 

394 ; tyrannises over his Netherland subjects, 433 ; who re- 
volt, iii. 5 ; he gains possession of Portugal, 13; but fails in 
the loiig-ineditated invasion of England, 32, 

— — III. banishes the Morescoes, iii. 60. 

IV. loses Portugal, iii. 139. 

V. secures the crown after a long contest, iv. 372 ; is 

swayed by women, v. 3, 144. 

Philosophers, English and foreign, iv. 218, 237 ; French, v. 402 j 
of various nations, vi. 581, &c. 

Pichegru, an eminent French general, vi. 389, 407 ; his death, 
vii. 50. 

Piets, origin of, i. 43. 

Pilnitz, conference at, vi. 359. 

Pitt, William, an able^ »nd populai minister , v. 217, 239; his 
. resignation, 35r^ ; hi forms a new administration, vi. 41 ; his 
character. 427*. k 

, the younge*, Jdes the Ijelm, vi. 298. 

WI.,''pope, .character of, vv 168; he is persecuted by the 
Trench, 443 ; deposed, 480. 

VII. is deprived of his temporal power, vii. 243 ; recovers 

it, 462. 

Pizarro, achievements of, ii. 204. 

Plassy, battle of, v. 247. 

Plot, the gunpowder, iii. 180; the popish plot, iv. 78. 

Poets, character of the Italian, ii. 173 ; of the French, iv. 211 ; 
of the English, iv. 233 ; v. 408. 
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Pole tiers, battle of, i. 451. , 

Poland, kingdom of, i. 132. It is dismembered, vi. <s;>; a revo- 
lution takes place, 352 5 the independence of the realm is 
annihilated, 418 j a new settlement is ordered by tlie •allies, 
vii. 516. 

Pomhal, marquis de, domineers over Portugal, vi. 8. 

Pondicheri, siege of, v. 335. 

Portland administration, vi. 296 j the duke is again invested 
with power, vii. 178. 

Portlock, and Dixon, voyages of, vi. 549. 

Porto-Bello, reduction of, v. 39, 48. 

Portugal, kingdom of, i. 372; ii. 183; rise of it’s foreign 
power, 184; the realm is saved from ruin by llritisli aid, v. 
364 ; vii. 206,315. 

Potemkin, prince, extraordinary character of, vi. 353. 

Praga, massacre at, vi. 417. 

Prague, Jerome of, the reformer, ii. 22. 

treaty of, iii. 125 ; blockade of, v. 73 : remarkable re- 
treat of the French from it, 74 ; battle near it, 227 siege ol 
the town, 230. 

Preshurg, peace of, vii. 9 1 - i 

Presbyterians, sect of, iii. J9l)9 325, 333. 

Preston-pans, battle of, v. 1 1 7. 

Protestants, first appearance of, ii. 236. 

Provinces, United, rise of, iii. ^ 

Prussia, erection of the kingdom of, iv. 260. 

Pultowa, siege and battle of, iv. 331. 

Pultusk, battle near, vii. 140. 

Puritans, account of, ill. 173. 

Pyrenean treaty, ill. 382. 


Q. 


tutec: bX ot TsSf ; assault of the town by the Americau 
revolters, vi. 106. 

vi. 425. c •• nr A 

Quintin, St. battle of, ii. 354, 


R. 

Ragotski, the Transylvanian prince, m. I 
Raleigh, unhappy fate of sir Walter, ni. - • 

Ramillies, battle of, iv. 287. . 

Hastadt, treaty of, Iv. 375 ; congress at, vi. 
Rathmines , battle of, iii. 396. 


o Q 2 
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Ravenna j exar^liate ofi^given to the pope, i. 41. 

, battle of, ii. J 49. 

Reformation^ religious, ii. 1;>8 ; it’s progress in Switzerland, 2\G , 
in Germany, 235 j in England, 31 (>, 321 ; in Scandinavia, 371 ; 
in Scotland, 374. 

Reiclienhach^ convention of, vi. 3 lb. 

RepubliCf the French, vi. 2(i() ; the (7is-Alpine, 4CG. 

Retz, the cardinal de, iii 371. 

Revolution in England, iv. 1G3 5 in France, vi. 215 j in Holland, 
409 5 in Poland, 352; in V'enice, 4G4; in Switzerland, 481 ) 
another in Holland, vii. 413; in Spain and Portugal, 565, 
5G7. 

Rhenish confederacy, vii. 122. 

king of England, distinguishes his zeal and courage 
in a holy war, i. 309 ; his death, 31G. 

II., deposition and murder of, ii. 9. 

■ III., the usurper, ii. 79. 

RloheHeu, cardinal, projects of, iii. 96 ; his tyranny, 126. 

Riga, battle near, iv. 262. 

Robert, duke, becomes king of France, i. 1 15. 

— - — II., an amiable prince, i. 152. 

, duke of Noriijandy,"is imprisoned by his brother Henrv, 

i. 245. 

Robespierre, a Jacobin leader and a tlagilioiis tyrant, vi. 261, 
264, 275, 379, &c. ; account of the various enormities which 
disgraced his sway, 394 ; his fall, 401. 

Rochelle, siege of, iii. 160. 

Rockingham, administration of the marquis of, vi. 10, 154. 
liocroi, battle ot, iii. 1 19. 

Rodncij, a victorious admiral, vi. 144, 155. 

Rodolph, king of France, i. 1 16. 

, duke of Suabia, i. 212. 

of Hapsburg, the emperor, i. 415. 

II., pacific reign of, iii. 80. 

Rodrigo (Ciudad), sieges of, vii. 289, 340. 

Iloilo, the Norman, account of, i. 109. 

Roman empire, subversion of, i. 2; causes of that revolution, 4 
— 10 . - 
republic, vi. 

Romanzi^f an ab* j Ri ssian general, vi. 65. 

Rome, bislwp'of, obtain^i temporal power, i. 36. 

Rosbach, battle at, v. 252. ' 

RoudbueVy Hjattle v. 111. 

Rupert, or Robert, the emperor, ii. 18 

Russian state, rise of, i. 133 ; progress of it’s history, ii. 28, 365 ; 

iii. 389 5 iv. 244, 297, 328 ; v. 26, 224 ; vi. 51 , 145, 324, &c. 
Ruyter, admiral de, defeat of, iv. 16. 

Rymna, battle near the, vi. 337. 

Ryswicky peace of, iv. 204. 
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Saladin^ tlcatli of, i. ‘M 2. 

Satmnnnca, battle of, vii. MVM 
Sanction^ Pragmatic, v. 2;>, oS. 

Sari-Giov/mni, battle of, vi. 505. 

Saracens siilxlnc Siwiii, i. 27 ; coiuiiirst of llicir l,i<! kiiiird.ini iu 
that country by the (Jhristians, ii. 1 15. 

Sarasfoffm, two sieges of, vii. 202, 203. 

Savot/^j duke of, becomes king of Sicily, iv. 3/2 ; king of Sardinia, 

A • / • 


— , Frcflcb conquest of, vi. 2/2. 

Scix(f, count, success of, v. ]00, 130, lu U 
Saxe-Cobour^', prince of, an a!»l(_ general, vi. 33d, 371. 

Sajoon.^, character of, i. 45 5 t!n‘, ■ conquer South- Britain, -I/ j are 
overpowered by the Normans, 1 7!. 

^can(]erbeg\ fame of, ii. 105. 

Svhkm.) the great, ii. 15, j{), 23. 

Science f state of, vi 581, &c. 

Scots, origin of, i. 43 j rise of the kingdom, 387 } it is united to 
that of England, iv. 305. 

Sebastiany king of Portugal, death of, iii. 12. 

Setmnariesy Romish, iii. 1/. 

Seneffe, battle of, iv. f>l, 

Seringapatamj reduction of, vi. 5 Hi. 

Seville y pejicc of, v. 18. 

ShcWuruCy carl of, prime minister, vi. 155. 

Shrewsburify battle of, ii. 12. 

Siciltes, the Two, conquered by the Normans, i. 20(i ; tl.c French 
obtain the crown, 357; the Spaniards subdue the realm, v. 25. 
Sieg, battle near the river, vi. 434. 

Sierra-Moremu battle of, i. 373. 

Sigethy siege of, ii. 110. 

Sigismundy the emperor, reign of, ii. 20 — 25. 

in. of Poland, ^o^s the Swedish crown, lil. 100. 

Silistria, battle nciti*, vi. 92. 

Simanens, battle of, i. 175. 

Siverhausen, battle of, ii. 345. 

Slave trade, abolished by Great-Britain, vii- 148; bv 1 ranee, 
481. ' 

Smalcaldcy league of, y. 23>6. 

Smolensky siege of, vii. 355. 

Sobieski, king of Poland, defeats Ihe Turks, i v. 1 10. 

Solyman the Magnificent, success of, ii. '2 ; his death, • >• 
South-sea scheme, v. 1 1, 

Southtvold-bayy conflict near, iv, 4,>. 

SouvoToffy a Russian warrior, vi. \7\, 337, 416. 

Spahiy Visi-Gothic kingdom in, i. 2;); iFs 

Saracens. 27: full of uettv states or principalities, l/o; 
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becomes a great monarchy, ii. 156 ; ultimately injured by it’s 
foreign possessions, 206; continuation of it’s history, 218, 250, 
355; iii. 4, 49. 79, 147, 379; iv. 28, 117, 190, 241; v. 4, 
46*, 75, 167, 340; vi. 6, 134, 199, 376; vii. 59, 191, &c. 

Spanish succession, war of the, iv. 257. 

Spircy diet of, ii. 235 ; seisure of the city by the French, vi. 272. 

Standard, battle of the, i. 271. 

Stanislaus, king of Poland, is thw^arted by faction, vi. 57 ; de- 
posed, 418. 

5'^«^e.9-general of France, vi. 211. 

Stehihirk, engagement at, iv. 194. 

Stephen usurps the English royalty, i. 270 ; is taken in battle, 
272 3 agrees to a treaty with Henry Plaiitag^et, 273. 

Bathori, king of Poland, iii. 105. 

Stockholm, massacre at, ii. 369. 

Strafford, attainder of the earl of, iii. 276. 

Stralsund, siege of, iv. 427. * 

Struensee, minister of Denmark, power of, vi. 69 ; Ids fate, 73. 

Sully, duke of, minister of Henry the Great, iii. 47, 76. 

Surinam, revolt in, vi. 100. 

Sweden, early history of, i. 134; it becomes a province of Den- 
mark, ii. 368; the people revolt with success, 370; the re- 
version of the crown is granted to a French general, vii. 303. 

Sweyn, the Dane, acts as sovereign of England, i. 148. 

Switzerland formed into a republic, i. 420 ; character of the 
Swiss, v. 392; the cantons are revolutionised by the French, 
vi. 484; new settlement, vii. 10; another organisation, 516. 

Szistova, peace of, vi. 358. 


T. 


Talavera, battle of, vii. 266. 

Tarragona, massacre at, vii. 322. 

Telegraphs, introduction of, vi. 581. 

Tell, William, story of, i. 4 1 9. 

Tesehen, treaty of, vi. 134. 

Tewkesbury, battle of, ’4. 76. 

Texel, engagem'uit near the, iv. 12. 

Thabor, tatile near, ij-;. 155. 

Theodore, Charles, Palatine and Bavarian elector, vi. 131, 167. 
Thihlewdbd, concpiracy of, vii. 551. 

*tilly, count, defeat of, iii. 112; his d^ath, 1 13. 

Tilsit, the two treaties at, vii. 173. 

Timour, victories of, ii. 102. 

the sultan, catastrophe of, vi. 516. 

Toledo, of, i. 369. 

Torgau, of, v. 329. 

Torstenson, a Swedish conqueror, iii. 145, 151, 155. 

Toulon, naval engagement near, v. 88 ; a revolt of the inhabitants, 
vh 382, 387. 
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Tours, battle near, i. 24, 28. 

Toussaint, character and success of, vii. 13; his death, 16. 
Towton, battle of, ii. 70. 

Trafalgar, naval victory near the cape of, vii. 73. 

Trent, council of, ii. 285, 304, 444. 

Tromp, Martin van, success of, iii. 415. 

Troubadours, account of, ii. 172. 

Troyes, treaty of, i|^4. 

Tunis, taken by CliSles V., ii. 241. 

Turenne, great efforts of, iii. 159, 380; iv. 62. 

Turgot, a French minister, vi. 115. 

Turin, siege of, iv. 288 

Turks, overturn the Greek empire, ii. 107. 

Tfjler, Wayj, the insurgent, ii. 3. 
fyrol, war in, vii. 247. 

Tyrone, the Irish rebel, iii. 65. 


Valenciennes, sieges of, iii. 381 ; vi.*371. 

vZr.MJXd Vald^Noodt, leaders of an insurrection in 

Belgium, vi. 341. 
f^arna, battle near, ii. 104. 

Vauchamp, battle of, . 

VendSe, La, war ^Vf 143‘ league against it, lA; conspiracy 

Fcwice,governinent of, 11.143, league j, 

for it’s ruin, iii. 89 ; subversion of the state^^^^^^ 

Vergennes, a French statesman, vi. ^5, 108, 19/- 
Verneuil, battle of, ii. 48. 

Versailles, treaties signed at, vi. 10.5. 

Vervins, peace of, iii. 50, 

Vespers, Sicilian, i. 

Sr.S'ou- «'■ 

gress in that city, 513^. _ 

Vigo, Rooke’s ‘^•,71 

VimAro, battle of, .. 

nwoHa,. decisive conflict at, yu- 4 • 

Ulm, Austrian disgrace at, vii. BU. 

Union, the Evangelical, „ • 54 O; British, 541, to. 

Voyages, Spanish, yi. a4 ' ^ f • spirit of reform in 

Utrecht, union of, m. 1 1 1 treaties o , 
the province, vi. 182. 
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Wagramy battle near, vn. 245. 

TVakeJieldy battle of, ii. 68. 

fValcheren, expedition to, vii. 251. 

Wales, reduced by the English, i. 386. 

, New South, is colonised by Britislil^victs, vi. 553. 

TVallacCy the Scotish hero, i. 395. 

TVallensteln, defeats Gustaviis Adolphus, iii. 1.19 ; is assassinated, 
123. 

TVallis and Carteret, voyages of, vi. 542. 

Walpole, the British premier, v. 17, 20, 50. 

TVandetvash, battle of, v. 31 1. 

TVarbecky story of Perkin, ii. 121. 

TVarmch, the king-making earl of, ii. 66, 69, 74. 

Washington, the Trans-Atlantic hero, vi. 106j his character, 
165.^ 

TVaterloOy memorable battle of, vii. 491. 

Weimar, death of the duke of, iii. 135. 

Wellesley, Sir Arthur, afterward duke of Wellington, gains the 
battle of Assi, vii, 36 ; triumphs at Argain, 39 ; distinguishes 
himself in Portugal, 212, 302, 327 ; in Spain, 276, 359, 438 
at Waterloo, 493. 

PVenceslaas, the emperor, is deposed, ii. 17. 

fVestphalia , oi, iii. 164. 

fVhitbread, Samuel, an able and independent senator, vii. 62, 
146. 

Wilberforce, William, the great ])romoter of the abolition of the 
slave trade, vii. 98. 

, Wilkes, John, case of, vi. 36. 

William, duke of Normandy, achieves the conquest of England, 
i. 171, 224 ; his arbitrary regulations, 231. 

II. oppresses the people, i. 238 ; augments his domi- 
nion!^ 2*40. 

— — — I.*pi<’nce of Orange, frames the great confederacy of the 
Dutch provinces, iii. 1/ ; is killed* by an enthusiast, 18. 

. ll.j deatlrof, hi. 413. 

— * ip.^is dtefeated by the French, iv. 69 ; invades England, 

149 ; is gratified with thcffiovereignty, 162 ; becomes a leading 
member the cpnfederacy against France, 170 ; entt^’s into a 
new alliance agaiftst Louis XIV., 26,0. , ♦ 

— ^ < IV. gives vigor to the Dutch interest, v. 152. 

' — V., character of, vi. 98; his .triumph, 193; bis flight, 
409 5 restoration of his son, vii. 414. 

Windhams Quiberon scheme, vi. 424 ; his plan of limited military 
service, vii. 96. 

Wtslock. battle of, iii. 131. 

Wity John de, the pensionary, iv. 1 1, 50. 

Witgenstein, count, exploits of, vii. 353, 355. 
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IFidkind^ the Saxon hero, i. (>0. 

general, death of, v. 309. 
fVMod'imir the great, a Rii.ssian prince, i. 134,% 
f^F^lsey^ advancement of, u. 212} his fall, 2(i.>. 

IVmieriy rise of, in the scale of society, ii. 170; their extraor- 
pinary influence in France, iv. 208. 
fForcestc:t*^hM\e of, iii. 410. 
f Forms, diet at, ii! j treaty of, v. 81. 
rF \trtzhurgy battle i^ar, vi. 436*. 


X. 


A'm’.v, battle of, i. 27. 

Xhnenes, cSldinal, an able minister, ii. ].'>6. 


Y. 


treaty of, vi. 3.'}r>. 

York, llichard duke of, defeats Henry VI., ii. O.i j is slain, (iS. 

, Frederic duke of, acts against the French, vi. o7\» 519; 

he is accused of oflicial misconduct, vii. 235. 

>7jr/»-tovvn, siege of, vi. 153. 


Z. 

TiCnta, battle of, iv. 205. 

Ziska, the Hussite general, ii. 21. 
story of, ii. 132. 

Zoii, a (Ireek empress, ambitious and cruel, i. 1^2. 
Zorndorff, battle of, v. 205. 

Zurich^ th« works of, are stormed, vi- 500. 


yrilE END. 
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